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WHY WE READ AND HOW 


When our country first began to be, about a hundred 
and fifty years ago, there were many people in it who could 
not read. ‘Towns were small and far apart, and there were 
few schools. Even if there had been more schools, many of 
the people had to work ‘so hard to support their families 
that the children had to leave school early, to help as much 
as they could. When they had not learned to read very 
well, natural:y they did not know how much pleasure comes 
from books. When you have to pick out a word at a time 
and skip some words that you do not know, reading is no 
fun. 

But every one who can read easily and rapidly and well 
knows that there are few greater. pleasures in life than the 
reading of good books. Why this should be so it is easy to 
understand. Suppose on your birthday you were going to 
go skating and rain had set in and melted the ice so that 
you could not go; and suppose your father had given you a 
book called ‘‘Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates’’— would 
you not be pleased? And suppose you found that it told a 
most fascinating story about a Dutch boy and his skates, 
don’t you suppose you might have as happy an afternoon 
as if you had been able to go skating yourself? 

So one thing that books do for us is to tell us stories; 
another is to help us to imagine places and persons that 
perhaps we shall never see, and to understand all the won- 
derful things in the world that most of us can find at our 
very doors; another is to show us how we can grow up to be 
useful to other people who need our help and to be happy 
in ourselves. It is a strange thing that little black marks 
on paper should be able to do all this—and more. 
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But they cannot give us any of this help or pleasure un- 
less we learn to read so well that we forget that we are 
reading and remember only what we are reading. ‘The per- 
son who tries to read without knowing how does not get on 
better than one who tries to play the piano without know- 
ing how. To get any fun or any profit out of reading, it is 
necessary to do it right. 

To do it right is first of all to do it easily and rapidly. 
You can never read easily as long as you stop to say every 
word with your lips. Unless you read rapidly and easily, 
you cannot get the whole meaning well, and you cannot read 
enough in a lifetime to make it worth while to learn to read. 
But if you have an interesting or amusing book to read, you 
will not have to bother much about the right way to read; 
if you are interested in the first page, you will go on faster 
and faster as you turn the pages. The more you are in- 
terested, the faster and the better you will read; but all you 
will be thinking about is—what is coming next. So the 
way to learn to read is to begin by reading stories you like. 
For this reason the first stories in this book are some that 
children usually like because they are funny. If you don’t 
like them, perhaps you will tell the class about other funny 
stories that you think are better. 


- STUDY HELPS FOR THE FIFTH GRADE 


No one enjoys football or checkers or dancing or singing un- 
less he can do it well. It is the same way with reading and 
study. The only people who get much pleasure out of reading 
and study are those for whom they have become so easy that 
they are a sort of game. And reading and study are two very 
important ways of helping boys and girls to grow up into good 
citizens and happy and useful men and women who will make 
the most of their lives. 

Suppose, then, you make up your mind you are going to be 
one of these. How can you learn to read and study well? How 
shall you begin? 

Perhaps a good way to begin is to think about your desk. 
Your desk is your toolbox. Have you all the tools you need? Are 
they in order so that you can in a moment find the one you want? 
If so, you are beginning to be a good workman. You need think 
no more about your tools; you are ready for the work itself. 

Then there is the clock. When you come into the room, do you 
look at the clock? It is a good plan to form the habit of looking 
at the clock now and then, and to compare what you have done 
with what you have to do in the time allowed. Many people are 
continually getting into trouble because they have never learned 
to fit what they have to do into the time they have to do it. 

People fail in this way sometimes because they are idle or 
lazy—always trying to do nothing, or as little as possible, or any- 
thing but the thing they ought to be doing. Such people are 
dull and unhappy in themselves and make failures. of everything 
they undertake. 

Sometimes people fail to finish what they attempt or to carry 
it through well, largely because they are too slow in beginning. 
The result is that they never do all their work or good work. 

And then there are those who fail mainly because they don’t 
plan their work. They put all the time they have on one part 
of what they have to study, forgetting all the other things that 
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need to be done before the time is up. Boys and girls who learn 
how to plan and manage their time so that they can finish well 
what they undertake to do have formed a habit which will carry 
them a long way toward success. 

But there is another way in which watching the clock is all 
wrong. That way is to watch it so as to be able to drop work 
at the earliest moment. That way makes the kind of workman 
who, as the old saying goes, stops work with his pick in the air! 
The person who is trying to make the most of himself always 
does more work than is expected of him; he always tries to sur- 
prise those who look at his work by showing them that he can 
do better than they thought he could. He is always hoping to 
be able to say to himself, when he has finished a piece of work: 
‘“That came out better than I thought it would.’’ In other 
words, he always keeps before himself the ideal of doing better 
than the best he did before. 

As you read, you are continually coming upon puzzles— 
words you do not understand, directions you cannot follow. As 
to the words, it is easy enough to look them up in a dictionary. 
As to the directions, your teacher is here to help you. If you 
stumble on and do things in the wrong way because you are too 
timid or too indifferent to ask, you will get the habit of: letting 
slip what you do not understand, and you will grow up to be a 
person who understands very little. 

And finally, there is one thing about reading that it is most 
important to understand clearly in the beginning: You can never 
learn to do it well if you read nothing but your Reader. To read 
well, you must not only know the meaning of every word on the 
page before you, but you must try to understand what the sub- 
ject has to do with your own life, and to find out more about it 
from as many other books as you can. All reading is part of the 
lifelong process of understanding the world and one’s self. 
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MORGIANA POURED THE BOILING OIL INTO EACH JAR. 
From “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.’’ (See page 134.) 


JUST FOR FUN 


One good road to success is to be interested in what you are 
doing. One way of becoming interested is to begin with a 
laugh. Perhaps that is a good reason for beginning this year’s 
reading with a group of funny stories. 

The first story may be new to you. Mr. Hugh Lofting has 
not been writing very long; but his first book—this one—re- 
ceived a prize, and very soon became popular with children. 
When you have read the chapter printed below, you may under- 
stand why. 

As you read the story, you will have fun guessing what ani- 
mal will appear next and what rt will have to do in this strange 
household. What other pets might Doctor Dolitile have had? 
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DOCTOR DOLITTLE AT HOME 
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I have never seen it rain so hard. It got dark, almost 
like night. The wind began to blow; the thunder rolled; 
the lightning flashed, and in a moment the gutters of the 
road were flowing like a river. There was no place handy 
to take shelter, so I put my head down against the driv- 
ing wind and started to run towards home. 

I hadn’t gone very far when my head bumped into 
something soft and I sat down suddenly on the pavement. 
I looked up to see whom I had run into. And there in front 
of me, sitting on the wet pavement like myself, was a little 
round man with a very kind face. He wore a shabby 
high hat and in his hand he had a small black bag. 

‘‘P?m very sorry,’’ I said. ‘‘I had my head down and 
didn’t see you coming.’ . 

To my great surprise, instead of getting angry at being 
knocked down, the little man began to laugh. 

‘““You know this reminds me,’’ he said, ‘‘of a time 
once when I was in India. I ran full tilt into a woman 
in a thunderstorm. But she was carrying a pitcher of 
molasses on her head, and I had treacle in my hair for 
weeks afterwards—the flies followed me everywhere. I 
didn’t hurt you, did I?’’ 

“No, 2 Vsaids "WV inn-allrigiion 
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‘‘It was Just as much my fault as it was yours, you 
said the little man. ‘‘I had my head down too— 


know,’’ 


but look here, we mustn’t sit talking like this. You must 
be soaked. I know Iam. How far have you to go?’’ 

‘“My home is on the other side of the town,’’ I said. 

‘“My goodness, but that was a wet pavement!’’ said 
he. ‘‘And I declare it’s coming down worse than ever. 
Come along to my house and get dried. <A storm like 
this can’t last.’’ 

He took hold of my hand and we began to run back down 
the road together. As we ran I wondered who this funny 
little man could be, and where he lived. I was a perfect 
stranger to him, and yet he was taking me to his own home. 

‘“Here we are,’’ he said. 

I looked up to see where we were and found myself 
back at the foot of the steps leading to the little house with 
the big garden! My new friend was already running up 
the steps and opening the gate with some keys he took 
from his pocket. 

‘‘Surely,’’ I thought, ‘‘this cannot be the great Doctor 
Dolittle himself !’’ 

I suppose after hearing so much about him I had ex- 
pected some one very tall and strong and marvellous. It 
was hard to believe that this funny little man with the 
kind, smiling face could be really he. Yet here he was, 
sure enough, running up the steps and opening the very 
gate which I had been watching for so many days! 

The dog, Jip, came running out and jumped on him, 
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barking with happiness. The rain was splashing down 
heavier than ever. 

‘“Are you Doctor Dolittle?’’ I shouted as we sped up 
the short garden path to the house. | 

‘‘Ves, ’'m Doctor Dolittle,’’ said he, opening the front 
door with the same bunch of keys. ‘‘Get in! Don’t 
bother about wiping your feet. Never mind the mud. 
Take it in with you. Get out of the rain!’’ 

I popped in, he and Jip following. Then he slammed the 
door behind us. 

The storm had made it dark enough outside; but inside 
the house, with the door closed, it was as black as night. 
‘Then began the most extraordinary noise that I have ever 
heard. It sounded like all sorts and kinds of animals and | 
birds calling and squeaking and screeching at the same time. 
I could hear things trundling down the stairs and hurrying 
along passages. Somewhere in the dark a duck was 
quacking, a cock was crowing, a dove was cooing, an owl 
was hooting, a lamb was bleating, and Jip was barking. 
I felt birds’ wings fluttering and fanning near my face. 
Things kept bumping into my legs and nearly upsetting 
me. The whole front hall seemed to be filling up with 
animals. The noise, together with the roaring of the rain, 
was tremendous; and I was beginning to grow a little bit 
scared, when I felt the Doctor take hold of my arm and 
heard him shout into my ear: 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed. Don’t be frightened. These are 
just some of my pets. I’ve been away three months and 
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they are glad to see me home again. Stand still where you 
are till I strike a light. My gracious, what a storm! Just 
listen to that thunder !’’ 

So there I stood in the pitch-black dark, while all kinds 
of animals which I couldn’t see chattered and jostled around | 
me. It all seemed like some queer dream; and I was be- 
ginning to wonder if I was really awake, when I heard the 
Doctor speaking again: - 

‘My blessed matches are all wet. They won’t strike. 
Have you any?”’ 

‘*No, I’m afraid I haven’t,’’ I called back. 

‘Never mind,’’ said he. ‘‘Perhaps Dab-Dab can raise 
us a light somewhere. ’’ 

Then the Doctor made some funny clicking noises with 
his tongue, and I heard some one trundle up the stairs 
again and start moving about in the rooms above. 

Then we waited quite a while without anything hap- 
pening. 

‘‘Will the light be long in coming?’’ I asked. ‘‘Some 
animal is sitting on my foot and my toes are going to sleep.”’ 

‘“No, only a minute,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘She’ll be back 
in a minute.’’ 

And just then I saw the first glimmerings of a light 
around the landing above. At once all the animals kept 
quiet. 

‘‘T thought you lived alone,’’ I said to the Doctor. 

‘‘So I do,’’ said he. ‘‘It is Dab-Dab who is bringing 
the light.’’ 
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I looked up the stairs, trying to make out who was 
coming. I could not see around the landing, but I heard 
the most curious footstep on the upper flight. It sounded 
like some one hopping down from one step to the other, as 
though he were using only one leg. 

As the light came lower, it grew brighter and began to 
throw strange jumping shadows on the walls. 

‘*Ah—at last!’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘Good old Dab- 
Dab!’ 

And then I thought I really must be dreaming. For 
there, craning her neck round the bend of the landing, 
hopping down the stairs on one leg, came a spotless white 
duck. And in her right foot she carried a lighted candle! 
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When at last I could look around me, I found that the 
hall was indeed simply full of animals. It seemed to me 
that almost every kind of creature from the countryside 
must be there—a pigeon, a white rat, an owl, a badger, a 
jackdaw. There was even a small pig, just in from the 
rainy garden, carefully wiping his feet on the mat while 
the light from the candle glistened on his wet pink back. 

The Doctor took the candlestick and turned to me. 

“Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ you must get those wet clothes 
off. By the way, what is your name?’’ 

‘Tommy Stubbins,’’ I said. 

“<Oh, are you the son of Jacob Siubbiiie the shoe- 
maker ?’’ 
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*“Yes,’’ I said. 

‘Excellent bootmaker, your father,’’ said the Doctor. 
““You see these?’’ and he held up his right foot to show 
me the enormous boots he was wearing. ‘‘ Your father 
made me. those boots four years ago, and I’ve been wearing 
them ever since—perfectly wonderful boots. Well now, 
look here, Stubbins. You’ve got to change those wet 
things—and quick. Wait a moment till I get some more 
candles lit, and then we’ll go upstairs and find some dry 
clothes. You'll have to wear an old suit of mine till we 
can get yours dry again by the kitchen fire.’’ 

So presently, when more candles had been lighted 
round different parts of the house, we went upstairs. When 
we had come into a bedroom, the Doctor opened a big 
wardrobe and took out two suits of old clothes. These we 
put on. Then we carried our wet ones down to the kitchen 
and started a fire in the big chimney. The coat of the 
Doctor’s which I was wearing was so large for me that I 
kept treading on my coat tails while I was helping to 
fetch the wood up from the cellar. But very soon we had 
a huge big fire blazing up the chimney and we hung our 
wet clothes around on chairs. 

‘“Now let’s cook some supper,’’ said the Doctor. 
‘“You'll stay and have supper with me, Stubbins, of 
course ?”’ 

Already I was beginning to be very. fond of this funny 
little man who called me ‘‘Stubbins’’ instead of ‘‘ Tommy’’ 
or ‘‘little lad’’ (I did so hate to be called ‘‘little lad’’). 
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This man seemed to begin right away treating me as though 
I were a grown-up friend of his. And when he asked me to 
stop and have supper with him [I felt terribly proud and 
happy. But I suddenly remembered that I had not told 
my mother that I would be out late. So very sadly I 
answered: 

‘‘Thank you very much. I should like to stay, but I 
am afraid that my mother will begin to worry and wonder 
where I am if I don’t get back.’’ 

‘‘Oh, but my dear Stubbins,’’ said the Doctor, throw- 
ing another log of wood on the fire, ‘‘your clothes aren’t 
dry yet. You'll have to wait for them, won’t you? By 
the time they are ready to put on we will have supper 
cooked and eaten. Did you see where I put my bag?’’ 

‘*T think it is still in the hall,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ll go and see.’’ 

I found the bag near the front door. It was made of 
black leather and looked very, very old. One of its latches 
was broken, and it was tied around the middle with a piece 
of string. 

‘“Thank you,’’ said the Doctor, when I brought it 
to him. 

‘“Was that all the luggage you had for your voyage?’’ 
I asked. 

‘“Yes,’’ said the Doctor, as he undid the piece of string. 
“*T don’t believe in a lot of baggage., It’s such a nuisance. 
Life’s too short to fuss with it. And it isn’t really neces- 
sary, you know. Where did I put those sausages?”’ 

The Doctor was feeling about inside the bag. First he 
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brought out a loaf of new bread. Next came a glass jar 
with a curious metal top to it. He held this up to the light 
very carefully before he set it down upon the table; and I 
could see that there was some strange little water creature 
swimming about inside. At last the Doctor brought out a 
pound of sausages. 

‘“Now,’’ he said, ‘‘all we want is a frying pan.’’ 

We went into the scullery, and there we found some pots 
and pans hanging against the wall. The Doctor took 
down the frying pan. It was quite rusty on the inside. 

““Dear me, just look at that!’’ he said. ‘‘That’s the 
worst of being away so long. The animals are very good 
and keep the house wonderfully clean as far as they can. 
Dab-Dab is a perfect marvel as a housekeeper. But 
some things of course they can’t manage. Never mind, 
we'll soon clean it up. You'll find some silver-sand down 
there, under the sink, Stubbins. Just hand it up to me, 
will you?’’ 

In a few minutes we had the pan all shiny and bright. 
The sausages were put over the kitchen fire, and a beauti- 

ful frying smell went all through the house. 
. While the Doctor was busy at the cooking, I looked at 
the funny little creature swimming about in the glass Jar. 

‘“What is this animal?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, that,’’ said the Doctor, turning round, ‘‘that’s a 
Wiff-Waff. Its full name is hippocampus pippitopitus. 
But the natives call it a Wiff-Waff—on account of the way 
it waves its tail, swimming, I imagine. That’s what I 
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went on this last voyage for, to get that. You-see I’m 
very busy just now trying to learn the language of the 
shellfish. They have languages, I feel sure. I can talk 
a little shark language and porpoise dialect myself. But 
what I particularly want to learn now is shellfish.”’ 

‘Why ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Well, you see, some of the shellfish are the oldest kind 
of animals in the world that we know of. We find their 
shells in the rocks—turned to stone—thousands of years 
old. So I feel quite sure that if I could only get to talk 
their language, I should be able to learn a lot about what 
_the world was like ages and ages and ages ago. You 
see?”’ 

‘But couldn’t some of the other animals tell you as 
well?’’ 

“‘T don’t think so,’’ said the Doctor, prodding the 
sausages with a fork. ‘‘To be sure, the monkeys I knew in 
Africa some time ago were very helpful in telling me about 
bygone days; but they went back only a thousand years 
or so. No, I am certain that the oldest history in the 
world is to be had from the shellfish—and from them only. 
You see, most of the other animals that were alive in those 
very ancient times have now become extinct.’’ 

‘“Have you learned any shellfish language yet ?’’ I asked. 

‘“No, Ive only just begun. I wanted this particular 
kind of pipefish because he is half shellfish and half ordi- 
nary fish. I went all the way to the Eastern Mediterranean 
after him. But I’m very much afraid he isn’t going to be 
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a great deal of help to me. To tell you the truth, I’m 
rather disappointed in his appearance. He doesn’t look 
very intelligent, does he?’’ 

“No, he doesn’t,” I agreed. 

, Ah,” said the Doctor. ‘‘The sausages are done to a 
turn. Come along—hold your plate near and let me give 
you some.’’ ; 

Then we sat down at the kitchen table and began a hearty 
meal. 

It was a wonderful kitchen, that. I had many meals 
there afterwards, and I found it a better place to eat in than 
the grandest dining room in the world. It was so cosey and 
homelike and warm. It was so handy for the food, too. 
You took it off the fire, hot, and put it on the table and ate it. 
And you could watch your toast toasting at the fender and 
“see that it didn’t burn while you drank your soup. And if you 
had forgotten to put the salt on the table, you didn’t have 
to get up and go into another room to fetch it; you reached 
round and took the big wooden box off the dresser behind 
you. ‘Then the fireplace—the biggest fireplace you ever saw 
—was like a room in itself. You could get right inside it 
even when the logs were burning and sit on the wide seats 
either side and roast chestnuts after the meal was over—or 
listen to the kettle singing, or tell stories, or look at picture 
books by the light of the fire. It was a marvelous kitchen. 
It was like the Doctor, comfortable, sensible, friendly, and 
solid. 

While we were eating, the door suddenly opened, and in 
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marched the duck, Dab-Dab, and the dog, Jip, dragging 
sheets and pillowcases behind them over the clean tiled 
floor. The Doctor, seeing how surprised I was, explained: 

‘‘They’re just going to air the bedding for me in front of 
the fire. Dab-Dab is a perfect treasure of a housekeeper; 
she never forgets anything. I had a sister once who used to 
keep house for me (poor, dear Sarah! I wonder how she’s 
getting on—I haven’t seen her in many years). But she 
wasn’t nearly as good as Dab-Dab. Have another sausage ?’’ 

The Doctor turned and said a few words to the dog and 
the duck in some strange talk and signs. They seemed to 
understand him perfectly. 

‘‘Can you talk in squirrel language?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, yes. That’s quite an easy language,’’ said the 
Doctor. ‘‘You could learn that yourself without a great 
deal of trouble. But why do you ask?’’ 

‘‘Because I have a sick squirrel at home,’’ I said. ‘‘I 
took it away from a hawk. But two of its legs are badly 
hurt, and I wanted very much to have you see it, if you 
would. Shall I bring it tomorrow?’’ 

‘‘Well, if its leg is badly broken I think I had better see 
it tonight. It may be too late to do much; but I’ll come 
home with you and take a look at it.’’ 

So presently we felt the clothes by the fire, and mine 
were found to be quite dry. I took them upstairs to the bed- 
room and changed, and when I came down, the Doctor was 
all ready, waiting for me with his little black bag full of 
medicines and bandages. 
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~**Come along,’’ he said. ‘‘The rain has stopped now.’’ 
‘Outside it had grown bright again, and the evening sky 
was all red with the setting sun; and thrushes were singing in 
the garden as we opened the gate to go down the road. 
—HUGH LOFTING. 


OTHER DOCTOR DOLITTLE BOOKS 
If you wish to know more about Doctor Dolittle, here are the 
titles of other books about him: 
‘‘Doctor Dolittle’s Circus.”’ ‘‘Voyages of Doctor Dolittle.’’ 
“‘Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office.’’ “Doctor Dolittle’s Garden.” 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Which part of the story-did you most enjoy? 

2. How did Dr. Dolittle make Tommy feel at home? 

3. What did the doctor look like? 

4. How did Dr. Dolittle justify Tommy’s staying for supper 
without his mother’s permission? 

5. Make a list of all the animals and birds mentioned in the 
story. Put a check after each that you have seen. What others 
would it be fine to have in the house? 

6. Choose incidents that show: - 


a. That Dr. Dolittle had a sense of humor. 
That he understood and liked boys. 
That-animals loved him. 

That he was kind-hearted. 

That Dab-Dab was a careful housekeeper. 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 


A fable is a short story about people, animals, or even objects, 
which teaches some lesson. The poem ‘‘The Mountain and the 
Squirrel’’ is a fable in which a mountain and a squirrel talk. 

The great mountain, vain of its size, thought that so small a 
thing as a squirrel amounted to very little, and it made him angry 
to have this little creature run all over him. 


The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the see Little. Prig. 2 
Bun replied, 
‘You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
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‘lo make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not ‘so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

TV’ll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 


Neither can you crack a nut.” 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Dramatize the dialogue between the mountain and the 
squirrel, when you have discussed the following points. 

2. What lesson did the squirrel teach the mountain? [ind 
the lines that tell this. 

3. Explain: 


a. ‘‘And the former called the latter ‘Little Prig.’”’ 
b. ‘‘Talents differ; all is well and wisely put.’’ 


4. There is a saying, ‘‘It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world.’’ Read the lines that show how the squirrel expressed 
this idea. , 

5. Have you ever thought that your work did not amount to 
much and that you would like to have the work of some one else 
todo? What lesson does this fable teach you? 

6. Among the most famous fables in the world are those of 
Aisop (@’sdp). Many of them are very amusing. Do you know 
any of them? Ask your librarian for the book. 
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THE MAN WHO COULD KILL FIVE 


Can you tell what it is that makes a story fuuny? What are 
some of the things that make you laugh? One thing that very 
often makes you laugh is to expect a story to go on in a certain 
way and then—suddenly—to find that it tells of something you 
never dreamed of. It is as if you were walking fast and pulled 
yourself up so quickly that you tumbled over. When something 
of that kind happens in life, if no one is hurt people laugh at the 
surprise. So it is with stories. There are several very surprising 
and amusing things that happen to Panch Mar Khan. Be sure to 
get the point of each as you read. 

The two stories that follow are nonsense stories. See if you 
can discover what makes them interesting and amusing. 


There was once in India a weaver who had a habit of 
slapping his face to kill any flies that settled upon it. It was 
said in the village that he could kill five at a blow. So he 
got the name of Panch Mar Khan, which means a man who 
can kill five. Outside the village, people thought from his 
name that he could kill five men. His reputation for bravery 
was such that the rajah of that place heard of him as a great 
fighting man; and one day when the enemy was camping 
outside the city, he sent for Panch Mar Khan to come to 
help drive the army away. 

Now Panch Mar Khan had never touched a sword in his 
life. He was terribly frightened and decided to run away 
during the night. He saddled and mounted his donkey and 
climbed: the hill beneath which the enemy lay encamped. 
Just at the top of the hill the donkey kicked and brayed and 
rolled stones with a great clatter into the enemy’s camp. 
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The soldiers thought that an army was coming. In 
panic, in the darkness, they began to kill one another. Panch 
Mar Khan, chuckling over his good fortune, went home. 

The next morning, when the rajah’s soldiers came for 
him to go with them to fight the enemy, he proudly asked: 
‘‘What enemy? Did I not go out alone at night and kill — 
hundreds of them and drive the others away?’’ 

True enough! There was no camp to be seen. So 
Panch Mar Khan’s reputation as a hero spread far and wide, 
and he was handsomely paid by the rajah. 

Some days after, there came news that a tiger was prowl- 
ing around the village in which Panch Mar Khan lived. 
Some brave man must go out that night and kill the beast. 
Who was so brave as Panch Mar Khan? ; 

When they told him that he must go and kill the tiger, he 
nearly died of fright. He must certainly run away this 
‘time. When it was pitch dark, he crept out to the place 
where his donkey was grazing. He caught it by the ear, 
led it to the stable, and tied it to a post. There he left it 
while he packed up his goods. 

When he returned; carrying a light, he found that he 
had tied to the post, not the donkey, but the tiger! 

Never before had the tiger known a man to walk up to 
him like that. He had been too astonished to spring and 
had meekly let himself be tied. 

_ In the morning, the villagers found the ‘tiger tied by 
Panch Mar Khan’s house. Then everybody said that Panch 
Mar Khan was the bravest man in the world. 
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But alas for the brave Panch Mar Khan! That very 
same day he went into the field near his house. He came ~ 
suddenly face to face with the fierce eyes and gleaming teeth _ 
of a jackal. A jackal is too cowardly to hurt any one; but — 
Panch Mar Khan was so frightened that he fell down and 


died on the spot. 
—From “Simla Village Tales,” by E. A. Dracott. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the true test of bravery? 

2. Tell how the weaver earned his reputation for bravery. — 

3. Have you ever been in a position where you felt you must . 
live up to a reputation for bravery? 

4. Let some one look up ‘‘Seven at One Blow’’ in ‘‘Grimm’s 
Iairy Tales’’ and tell the story to the class. 


THE STORY THAT WAS NOT TOLD 


If this story was not told, how can it be printed here? How 
can anything happen that does not happen? ‘That is where the 
fun comes in in this story. How many things happen that could 
not happen? 


Once there were three brothers. Two of them were 
stupid, and the third was not wise. Two of them had no 
clothes, and the third had nothing to wear. 

They took their guns to go shooting. Two had broken 
guns and the third had a gun that would not shoot. 

They all three shot at a hare, but the hare ran away. 

They picked up the hare that they had not shot. They 
took it. to their godmother’s house. They were going to 
borrow a pot to cook the hare that had run away. _ 
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Their godmother was not at home, but she said: ‘‘Come 
in. I have three pots. Two of them are broken, and the 
third has no bottom. Take the one you like best.’’ 

They took the pot without a bottom to cook the hare that 
had run away. While it was boiling in the kitchen, they 
said to their godmother who was not at home: ‘‘May we 
have some nuts from your nut tree?’’ 

‘“Yes, my children,’’ said their godmother who was not at 
home. ‘‘Two of the trees are dead and the third has never 
had any nuts. Take as many as you like.’’ 

They shook the tree that had never had any nuts. Soon 
they had enough to eat with the hare that had run away. 

At dinner, their godmother who was not at home choked 
on a nut from the tree that had never had any nuts. The 
three brothers ran and brought three doctors. _ 

One of the doctors was blind, one was deaf, and one was 
aumb. The blind doctor said: ‘‘ Let me see your tongue.’’ 
The deaf doctor said: ‘‘Tell me what is the matter with 
you.’’ The dumb doctor said: ‘‘Give me a pen and paper.” 

‘On the paper he wrote a prescription. It read: ‘‘Go to 
the drug store and buy three cents’ worth and mix it with 
water that is not wet. Drink this as you please and you will 
soon be well or you will not.’’ 

The three brothers paid the bills of the three doctors. 
Then they went home. They thought they had done 
enough for one day. And indeed it might have been worse. 
They might have had to go home when they hadn’t any 
home to go to. —From the Provengal. 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What makes this story amusing? 
2. Read the story aloud so as to bring out the humorous 


points. 
3. Which story in this group did you enjoy most? Why? 
4. Who can make up the best funny story like the last? 


CAN YOU WRITE A POEM LIKE ONE OF THESE? 
THE GRASSHOPPER 


The Grasshopper, the Grasshopper, 
I will explain to you:— 
He is the Brownies’ racehorse, 


The fairies’ Kangaroo. 
—VACHEL LINDSAY. 


THe Yak 


As a friend to the children commend me the Yak. 
You will find it exactly the thing: 

It will carry and fetch, you can ride on its back, 
Or lead it about with a string. 

' The Tartar who dwells on the plains of Thibet 

(A desolate region of snow) 

Has for centuries made it a’ nursery pet, 
And surely the Tartar should know! 

Then tell your papa where the Yak can be got, 
And if he is awfully rich 

He will buy you the creature—or else he will not. 


(I cannot be Pose which. ) 
—HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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THE Lion 


The Lion, the Lion, he dwells in the waste, 

He has a big head and a very small waist; 

But his shoulders are stark, and his jaws they are grim, 

And a good little child will not play with him. 
—HILAIRE BELLOC. 


CAN YOU GUESS? 
A Ripe 


I’m a strange contradiction; I’m new, and I’m old, 

I’m often in tatters, and oft decked with gold. 

Though I never could read, yet lettered I’m found; 

Though blind, I enlighten; though loose I am bound, 

I’m always in biack, and I’m always in white; 

I’m grave and I’m gay, I am heavy and light— 

In form too I differ—I’m thick and I’m thin, 

I’ve no flesh and no bones, yet I’m covered with skin; 

T’ve more points than the compass, more stops than the 
flute; 

I sing without voice, without speaking confute. 

I’m English, I’m German, I’m French, and I’m Dutch; 

Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much; 

I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 

And no monarch alive has so many pages. 


—HANNAH MORE. 
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THE NATION AND THE SCHOOL 

There are about twenty-five million schoolgirls and 
schoolboys in the. United States. Think of it! A 
nation of schoolgirls and boys who are soon to be 
the voters of our great country and govern it. 

Most schools today are in fine buildings with 
comfortable furniture and all modern conveniences 
for heating, lighting, ventilation, and sanitation. 
Schoolbooks are full of valuable information and 
interesting stories, and are beautifully illustrated 
with many pictures and maps. Along with their 
regular studies, boys and girls usually have the op- 
portunity to learn something about music, art, 
dramatics, athletics, gardening, and other activities 
which help them to become useful and happy citi- 
zens, now and later. School life today is very much 
like the big world outside. We move naturally from 
one to the other. 

But schools have not always been so. Go back 
seventy-five years to the schools of about 1850. Then 
you will find as much difference as there is between 
the oxcart or clumsy wagon of that day and the auto- 
mobile or express train of today. 

It 1s said that the schools make the nation. Come, 
then, let us look at the old schools of yesterday and 
compare them with the new schools of today. Which 
uill make the better citizens ? 


OLD-TIME SCHOOLS 


Here is a brief account of old-time schools. It is interesting to 
compare them with our schools of today. You will no doubt want 
to do some reference reading in histories to add to the information 
here given. Class discussion will bring out other points. Talks 
with your parents and older friends will also add interesting facts. 

Following this account are a few stories from ‘‘The Hoosier 
School Boy,’’ telling of school life about seventy-five years ago. 


Reading Aims: 1. Read silently and as rapidly as _ possi- 
ble to get the meaning. Keep your lips closed. Lip movements 
hinder good reading. 

2. Read for znformation. Note any point you do not un- 
derstand. 

3. Supplement (stip’ lé-mént) what is given here by reference 
reading. 2 

4. Bring to class one or two good questions for discussion. 


COLONIAL SCHOOLS 


The first American schools were established in the 
New England colonies soon after the Pilgrims came. In 
1642, only twelve years after the settlement of Boston, it 
was ordered by the General Court of Massachusetts that all 
children should learn to read, be taught religion, learn the 
laws of the colony, be put to some useful work. 

The reason given was that it was feared the children 
might grow up in ignorance and idleness and so become the 
victims of ‘‘the old deluder, Satan.’’ Parents could provide 
education themselves at home, or could join together to pro- 
vide it in any other way they desired. 
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The early schools were not free public schools, as we 
have them now. Parents paid small fees to the teacher. 
Money was scarce, so the fees were often paid in grain, 
vegetables, wool, or poultry, as agreed upon. One old agree- 
ment shows that the teacher was to be paid two-thirds in 
wheat and one-third in corn. Another old agreement at 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, reads that the schoolmaster 
was to be paid ‘‘one 3rd part of said sum in Barley and 
no more: the other two 3rds in other grain which is to say 
in Indian corn: peas: or Rye: in any or all of them.’’ 

The Middle Colonies followed the example of the New 
England Colonies. In the Southern Colonies the rich 
plantation owners either had private teachers, called tutors, 
for their children or sent them to England for their school- 
ing. Sometimes a planter would start a little school for 
his own children and the other white children who happened . 
to live near his plantation. Washington went to such a 
school. 

~The colonial schools were in general very poor. Few 
girls and boys had a good education. In only a few places 
were they compelled to go to school. The teachers were not 
trained for their work. There were no good schoolbooks. 
The school terms were for only a few weeks or months in the 
year. Education for most.persons came through experience 
and hard work. Even where parents desired schooling for 
their children, they were too poor to provide it. Moreover, 
they needed the labor of their children to help make a 
living. 
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BOOKS’ TO READ 


Here are some interesting books on schools and school life. 
Perhaps you can find them in the library. 


1. ‘Going to School in Old New England,’’ by J. T. Faris. Ginn. 
In: “Real Stories from Our History,” pp. 38-44. 
Interesting word-pictures of pioneer days and ways. 

2. ‘‘Colonial Schools,’’ by Hart and Hazard. Macmillan. 
In: ‘Colonial Children,’’ pp. 201-233. 
A very interesting account. A source reader in American 
history. 


Tue First ScHOOLHOUSES 

It was not until after the War for Independence (1776- 
1783) that the idea of free public schools became general. 
Then it was seen that ‘‘all of the children of all the people’’ 
should have the advantages of education at public expense. 
In fact, many communities had no schoolhouses until after 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. They hired a 
room and furnished it with rude benches, or used the meet- 
ing house. 

The first schoolhouses were usually built of logs for 
the reason that sawmills were few, and sawing out boards 
by hand was a hard, troublesome task. There were few 
brick kilns in the newer parts of the country. 

After sawmills became more common, the schoolhouses 
were built of rough lumber. Sometimes they were painted 
red or yellow, but more often paint was lacking both inside 
and outside. Sometimes the room was plastered; sometimes 
it was lined with boards; sometimes it was left unfinished. 
The room was usually small—often not over thirty feet 
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long by eighteen or twenty feet wide, with a ceiling, when 
there was one, only about nine feet high. 

The schoolhouse was usually built close to the highway 
so as to take very little ground from the field about it. A 
favorite location was on a crossroads corner, or near the 
meeting point of two or more roads. In many cases, the 
school was placed on the poorest land. 

Sometimes the building was set so near the road that a 
large stone or heavy post had to be placed at the corner to 
keep passing wagons from bumping into it. Children had 
to come as much as two or three miles to school and in some 
cases farther. Abraham Lincoln had to go four miles to 


school. 
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INSIDE AN Oup-Time ScHOOL 


The interior of an old-time schoolhouse would seem very 
strange today. Usually there was a narrow entry just 
inside ‘the door, running across the front of the building. 
This entry was often partly filled by a big chimney. The 
children were supposed to hang their hats and such wraps 
as they had-on pegs or nails in the wall of the entry. But 
the few pegs did not accommodate all of them, especially in 
the winter months, and the floor was piled with clothing, 
to be kicked about and trampled upon. 

Just inside the entry was the fireplace (before the box 
stove came into use) and near it was the master’s desk. 
There were no desks for pupils. Instead of desks, there 
was built along the walls of the room a sloping shelf, about 
three feet from the floor. This served as a place for writing , 
in copy books and ciphering on slates. Underneath this 
sloping shelf was a narrower, level one on which the pupils - 
kept such books and other school materials as they had, 
when not in use. For seats, long backless benches were 
provided. When writing or doing sums, the pupils faced 
the wall. When reading, they could turn round and lean 
back against the edge of the shelf. A line of lower benches 
for the little fellows was set around the middle of the room. 
When the old-fashioned box stove came into use, it was 
usually set in the middle of the room and the benches of the 
little children were arranged around it. 

Facing the master’s desk was a limited open space 
where classes stood while reciting their lessons. As classes 
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were called, they were expected to come up to this space 
and faithfully ‘‘toe the crack’’—which was a particular 
crack between the floor boards selected for the purpose of 
keeping them in a straight line. 

Such a schoolroom was a dismal place. There were 
usually five or six small windows, the greased paper or glass 
in which was often broken. During school hours, in cool 
or stormy weather, the broken windows were stuffed with 
hats, coats, or sacks. The walls were weather-stained and 
grimy with soot and smoke. ‘There were no maps or pictures 
and sometimes no blackboards. Blackboards did not come 
into common use until about 1820. 


How Oup-Time ScuHooLts WERE HEATED 


The schoolroom was heated either by a fireplace or by 
a box stove. In the earlier days, before stoves came into 
common use, the fireplace was the only means of heating. 
Of course, most of the heat went roaring up the huge 
chimney. ‘The wood was provided by the parents of the 
children. It was usually green. It was piled in the school 
yard and left exposed to rain and snow. When placed on 
the fire it would sizzle and crackle. It was usually the job 
of some boy in the neighborhood to build the fire. Some- 
times the boys would be required by the master to split 
logs for the fireplace. 

Those near the fire were usually too warm, while those 
farther away were almost freezing. During severe weather, 
it was a common thing for pupils to ask, ‘‘Master, may I 
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go to the fire?’’ and for those near the stove or fireplace to 
say, ‘‘Master, I am too hot.’’ The room was never evenly 
heated and was always drafty. The floor was cold. 


PLAYS AND GAMES 


The favorite games for the older pupils at recess time 
and at noon, when the weather would permit, were ball 
games and running games such as ‘‘black man’’ and 
‘‘dare base.’’ 

Football was not yet a national game. The favorite 
ball game was ‘‘three-hole cat.’’ In this game there were 
six players. There were three bases arranged in the form 
of a triangle. At each base was a boy with a bat, which 
was usually a stout stick or paddle. Behind each base 
was a boy who acted as pitcher and catcher. The ball, 
which was a homemade yarn ball, was tossed from one 
base or hole to another. If the batter struck at the ball 
and missed it, and the catcher caught it directly or ‘‘on 
the first bounce,’’ he gave up his bat to the one who had 
‘‘caught him out.’’ When the ball was struck, it was 
called a ‘‘tick.’’ When there was a tick, all the batters 
were obliged to run one base to the left. Then one of the 
other catchers tried to stop the ball and throw it between 
the batter and the base to which he was running. This 
was called ‘‘cross him out.’’ The boy crossed out was 
obliged to give up his bat to the one who crossed him out. 

The game could be played as ‘‘two-hole cat,’’ or with 
four or five bases. It is probable that the game was once 
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called ‘‘three-hole catch’’ and that the name was at some- 
time changed to ‘‘three-old cat.’’ It was no doubt an 
early form of our game of baseball. 

You may be able to find out more about this interesting 
old game. Perhaps some one of your relatives can tell 
you about it. 


‘* Anthony over’’ or ‘‘anti- 


Another popular game was 
over’’ as it was sometimes called. This game was played 
by throwing the ball over the schoolhouse. If it was 
caught by some one, the players ran round the building 
and tried to touch some one with the ball, either in hand 
or by throwing it to hit him. The person so touched 
had to come over to the side touching him. 

Prisoner’s base, or dare base, black man, and tag were 
common games in which the younger children had a part. 
Snow forts and snowball battles were also an occasional 
diversion. Sometimes if there were trees, boulders, and 
brush near at hand, ‘‘hide and seek’’ was played. 


Two Curious CUSTOMS 


One of the customs of the time that seems strange to 
us was that of the teacher ‘‘ boarding around’’ at the homes 
of the pupils. The time spent with each family depended 
upon the number of children it had in school. The larger 
the number, the longer the stay ! 

The reason for this queer arrangement was that the 
wages paid teachers were very low. The usual sum paid 
to a master was from ten to twelve dollars per month—in 
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some exceptional cases as much as twenty dollars. Women 
were paid from four to ten dollars. With such small pay it 
was necessary to give them board and lodgirig free. 

The experiences of some of these old-time teachers in 
‘‘boarding around’’ make interesting reading. 

Another curious custom of the time was the practice in 
some schools of studying aloud. These schools were called 
‘loud schools.’’ In such schools the master required all 
his pupils to study their lessons ‘‘out loud’’ in order that 
he might be sure they were all studying. Of course, not 
all schools were of this kind; some were known as ‘‘silent 
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schools. The kind depended upon the master and the 


ideas of the people of the district. Of one old-time school 
it was said: 


From the schoolhouse the low murmur of the pupils’ voices 
saying over their lessons might be heard in a drowsy summer’s 
day, like the hum of a beehive; interrupted now and then by the 
Joud voice of the master, in a tone of threat or command; or, 
sad to tell, by the whack, whack of the birch switch as the master 
urged somé luckless idler along the path of knowledge. 


OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS ABOUT SCHOOLS 


4. ‘‘Sara Crewe,’’ by Frances H. Burnett. Scribners. 
Ideals of gentle breeding and courage. 
2. ‘Abbie Ann,’’ by G. M. Martin. Century. 
A story of a little girl who was sent to a boarding school at 
the age of nine years. 
3. ‘Crofton Boys,’’ by Harriett Martineau. Dutton. 
The story of life in an English school in stagecoach days. 
4. ‘‘Rlla,’’? by Eva March Tappan. Houghton. 
A story of a little school pupil in the sixties. 
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HOW ONE FIFTH GRADE BOY READS TODAY 


This fifth grade boy is eleven years old. He is a good 
reader. His average is over two hundred words per minute, 
according to the kind of reading.’ He has learned how to 
select and remember the important things in what he reads. 
He reads widely as well as carefully. His teacher observed 
his method of reading and this is what she found: 


1. He makes sure that he knows what he is reading for; 
pays attention to assignments and introductions. 

2. He gets down to business quickly and keeps. his mind on 
his work. 

3. His lips do not move while he is reading silently. 

4. He keeps his eyes moving forward along the printed line, 
taking in several words at a glance. 

5. He thinks over what he reads, to fix in mind the most 
important points. 

6. He makes sure of the names and meaning of new words, 
either by the context or by use of the glossary or dictionary. 

7. He reads a good deal out of school for enjoyment and to 
supplement his school reading. 


Now check up yourself on these points. How many of them 
do you practice? Notice that not one thing but several good 
habits made him a good reader. 


STORIES FROM ‘‘THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY”’ . 


An interesting book for boys and girls to read is ‘‘The Hoosier 
School Boy,’’ by Edward Eggleston, which tells of school life in 
Indiana about 1850. Indiana is called the Hoosier State. In his 
stories about the Hoosier schoolboy, Mr. Eggleston tells us of the 


plays and games the children then had, their fun and troubles, 
and their teachers. 
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The place, or scene, was a small village called Greenbank. 
The schoolhouse was built of red brick. It had taken the place 
of the old log schoolhouse where the fathers and mothers of the 
children had learned reading, writing, Webster’s spelling book, 
and a little ciphering (arithmetic). 

The schoolmaster was one of those old-fashioned teachers who 
looked as if he would rather beat a boy than not, and would 
even like to eat one, if he could find a good excuse. His desk 
was at the east end of the room, at one side of the door. There 
was a blackboard, made of boards painted black, at the other 
side of the door. 


THE NEW SCHOLAR 


’ This story is taken from the first chapter in the book. It 
tells you how the new boy was received by pupils and teacher. 
It introduces the chief characters in the story. The manners and 
customs of the time are also shown and the spirit of the school. 

As you read, imagine yourself in the place of the new boy. 
Read silently and as rapidly as you can to get the meaning. When 
you have finished the first reading, read again and make a list 
of several points you think important enough to talk about in 
class. Study the words at the end of the story. 

On the morning when the story begins there appeared 
on the playground a strange boy, carrying two books, a 
slate, and an atlas under his arm. 

He was evidently from the country, for he wore a suit 
of brown jeans, or woolen homespun, made up in the nat- 
ural color of the ‘‘black”’ sheep, as it was called. He 
shyly sidled up to the schoolhouse door, and. looked 
timidly and doubtfully at the boys who were playing a 
game of ‘‘three-hole cat,’’ as if he had never seen it before. 

As the new boy stood by the schoolhouse door, the girls 
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who came in were obliged to pass near him. Each of them 
stopped to scrape her shoes, or rather the girls remem- 
bered the foot-scraper because they were curious to see 
the newcomer. They cast furtive glances at him, noting 
his new suit of brown clothes, his geography and atlas, 
his arithmetic, and, last of all, his face. 


‘“There’s a new scholar,’’ 


said Peter Rose, or, as he 
was called, ‘‘Pewee’’ Rose, a stout and stocky boy of four- 
teen, who had just been caught out by another. 

‘“T say, Greeny, how did you get so brown?”’ called out 
Will Riley, a rather large, loose-jointed fellow. 

Of course, all the boys laughed at this. Boys will some- 
times laugh at any one suffering torture, whether the victim 
be a persecuted cat or a persecuted boy. The new boy made 
no answer, but Joanna Merwin, who, just at that moment, 
happened to be scraping her shoes, saw that he grew red in 
the face with a quick flush of anger. 

‘Don’t stand there, Greeny, or the cows’ll eat you up!”’ 
called Riley, as he came round again to the base nearest to 
the schoolhouse. 

Why the boys should have been amused at this speech, 
the new scholar could not tell—the joke was neither new nor 
witty—only impudent and coarse. But the little boys about 
the door giggled. 

‘‘Tt’s a pity something wouldn’t eat you, Will Riley —you 
are good for nothing but to be mean.’’ This sharp speech 
came from a rather tall and graceful girl of sixteen, who 
came up at the time, and who saw the annoyance of the new 
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boy at Riley’s insulting words. Of course the boys laughed 
again. It was rare sport to hear pretty Susan Lanham 
“‘take down’’ the impudent Riley. 

‘“ The bees will never eat you for honey, Susan,’’ said Will. 

Susan met the titter of the playground with a quick 
flush of temper and a fine look of scorn. 

‘“Nothing would eat you, Will, unless, maybe, a turkey 
buzzard, and a very hungry one at that.’’ 

This sharp retort was uttered with a merry laugh of 
ridicule, and a graceful toss of the head, as the mischievous 
girl passed into the schoolhouse. 

‘“That settles you, Will,’’ said Pewee Rose. And Bob 
Holliday began singing, to a doleful tune: 

‘‘Poor old Pidy, 
She died last Friday.’’ 

Just then, the stern face of Mr. Ball, the master, appeared 
at the door; he rapped sharply with his ferule, and called: 
‘‘Books, books, books!’’ The bats were dropped, and the 
boys and girls began streaming into the school. 

The new boy did not go in at once, but stood silently 
and faced the inquiring looks of the procession of boys as 
they filed into the schoolroom with their faces flushed from 
the exercise and excitement of the:game. 

‘‘T can thrash him easy,’’ thought Pewee Rose. 

‘‘He isn’t a fellow to back down easily,’’ said Harvey 
Collins to his next neighbor. 

Only good-natured, rough Bob Holliday stopped and 
spoke to the newcomer a friendly word. All that he said 
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was ‘‘Hello!’’ But how much a boy can put into that word 
‘‘Hello!’’ Bob put his whole heart into it, and there was 
no boy in the school that had a bigger heart, a bigger hand, 
or half so big a foot as Bob Holliday. 

When the school had settled a little, the master struck 
a sharp blow on his desk for silence, and looked fiercely — 
around the room. His eye lit upon the new scholar. 

‘“Come here,’’ he said severely, and then he took his 
seat. 

The new boy walked timidly up to a place in front of the 
master’s desk. He was not handsome, his face was thin, 
his eyebrows were prominent, his mouth was rather large 
and good-humored, and there was that shy twinkle about _ 
the corners of his eyes which always marks a fun-loving seas 
spirit. But his was a serious, fine-grained face, with marks 
of suffering in it, and he had the air of having been once a 
strong fellow; of late, evidently, shaken to pieces by the ague. 

‘“Where do you live?’’ demanded Mr. Ball. 

‘‘On Ferry Street.’’ 

‘“What do they call you?’’ This was said with a con- 
temptuous, rasping inflection that irritated the new scholar. 
His eyes twinkled, partly with annoyance and partly with 
mischief. 

‘“They call me Jack, for the most part’’—then catch- 
ing the titter that came from the girls’ side of the room, and 
frightened by the rising hurricane on the master’s face, he 
added quickly: ‘‘My name is John Dudley, sir.’’ 

‘Don’t you try to show your smartness on me, young 
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man. You are a newcomer, and I’ll let you off this time. 


Answer me that way again, and you will remember it as long 


’? And the master glared at him like a savage 


as you live. 
bull about to toss somebody over a fence. 
The new boy turned pale, and dropped his head. 
‘How old are you?’’ ‘‘Thirteen.”’ 
‘“Have you ever been to school?’’ ‘‘Three months.’’ 
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‘“Three months. Do you know how to read?’’ 
‘Yes, sir,’’ with a smile. 

‘“Can-yeou-cipher?’’ . “Yes, sir.” 

‘In multiplication?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘“Long division ?’’ 

‘“Yes, sir; I’ve been half through fractions.’’ 

‘‘You said you’d been to school but three months!’’ 

‘“My father taught me.’’ 

There was just a touch of pride in his voice as he said 
this—a sense of something superior about his father. This 
bit of pride angered the master, who liked to be thought to 
have a monopoly of all the knowledge in the town. 

‘“Where have you been living?”’ 

‘‘In the Indian Reserve, of late; I was born in Cincin- 
nata.”” 

‘*T didn’t ask you where you were born. When I ask 
you a question, answer that and no more.”’ 

‘“Yes, sir.’’ There was a touch of something in this re- 
ply that amused the school, and that made the master look 
up quickly and suspiciously at Jack Dudley, but the ex- 
pression on Jack’s face was as innocent as that of a cat who 
has just lapped the cream off the milk. 


WORDS TO LEARN 


Here are some words to learn. They would make a good 
spelling lesson. Do these things: 


1. Notice how they are spelled. 
2. Then learn to pronounce them correctly. 
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3. Then learn their meanings. 
4. Time yourself to see how quickly you can learn them. 


evidently (év’i-dént-li): clear to the 
eyes or mind; surely. 

furtive glances (fir’tiv): sly or secret 
looks. 

torture (tér’tir): great pain; anguish. 

persecuted (pfir’sé-kit-éd): annoyed; 
mistreated; injured. 

ridicule (rid'i-kil): to make fun of; to 
mock. 

impudent (im’pi-dént): 
ful; shameless. 


disrespect- 


doleful (dol’fool): sorrowful; mourn- 
ful. 

ferule (fér-06l; -il): a rod or flat 
stick, as a ruler. 

contemptuous (kén-témp’ti-ts): 
showing scorn; insolent. 

monopoly (mé6-ndp’6-li): the entire 
right to anything. 

poor old Pidy (pi’di): an old-fashioned 
name for a spotted or ‘‘pidied’’ 
cow. 


DRAMATIC READING 


This story makes splendid dramatic reading. Choose pupils 
from the class to represent the characters and have them prepare 


the story for this purpose. _ 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. An atlas is a book of maps. 


In those days the geography 


books were not large enough to contain useful maps.: Parents 
who could afford it provided an extra book of maps called an 


atlas. 
books today. 


The old books were very poor things compared with your 


2. Much of the clothing in that day was made at home out 
of wool,-as the word homespun suggests. 

3. What other old-fashioned games do you know about, 
that were played fifty or seventy-five years ago? Tell the elass 
of any one you know or can find something about. 

4. Notice how the new pupil was examined by the school- 


master. 


5. If you can find some old schoolbooks at home, it will be 
interesting to compare them with your own. 


KING MILKMAID 


A bully is sometimes caught in his own trap. This story tells 
how Pewee stepped right into his own trap and got the worst of 
it. Notice the description of Pewee and his cowardly friend, Will 
Riley. 

Read silently and as rapidly as you can to get the meaning 
Keep your lips closed. _ Lip movements hinder good reading. 

After the first reading, go back over the story to fix in mind 
the main points for class discussion. Study the words at the end 
of the story before reading a second time. 


Pewee Rose, whose proper name was Peter Rose, had 
also the nickname of King Pewee. He was about fourteen 
years old, square built and active, of great strength for his 
size, and very proud of the fact that no boy in town cared to 
attack him. He was not bad-tempered, but he loved to 
be master, and there were a set of flatterers who followed him, 
like jackals about a lion. 

As often happens, Nature had built for King Pewee a 
very fine body, but had forgotten to give him any mind to 
speak of. In any kind of chaff or banter, at any sort of talk 
or play where a good head was worth more than a strong arm 
and a broad back, King Pewee was sure to have the worst 
of it. A very convenient partnership had therefore grown 
up between him and Will Riley. Riley had muscle enough, 
but Nature had made him mean-spirited. He had—not 
exactly wit—but a facility in using his tongue, which he 
found some difficulty in displaying, through fear of other 
boys’ fists. By forming a friendship with Pewee Rose, the 
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two managed to keep in fear the greater part of the school. 
Will’s rough tongue, together with Pewee’s rude fists, was 
enough to bully almost any boy. They let Harvey Collins 
alone, because he was older, and, keeping to himself, awed 
them by his dignity; good-natured Bob Holliday, also, was 
big enough to take care of himself. But the rest were all as 
much afraid of Pewee as they were of the master, and as 
Riley managed Pewee, it behooved them to be afraid of the 
prime minister, Riley, as well as of King Pewee. 

From the first day that Jack Dudley entered the school, 
dressed in brown jeans, Will Riley marked him for a victim. 
The air of refinement about his face showed him to be a 
suitable person for teasing. 

Riley called him ‘‘milksop,’ 
which seemed to the dull intellect of King Pewee exceedingly 


’ and ‘‘saphead,’’ words 


witty. And as Pewee was Riley’s defender, he felt as proud 
of these rude nicknames as he would if he had invented 
them and taken out a patent. 

But Riley’s greatest stroke of wit came one morning 
when he caught Jack Dudley milking the cow. In the vil- 
lage of Greenbank, milking a cow was regarded as a woman’s 
work; and foolish men and boys are like savages—very much 
ashamed to be found doing a woman’s work. Fools always 
think something else more disgraceful than idleness. So, 
having seen Jack milking, Riley came to school happy. He 
had an arrow to shoot that would give great delight to the 
small boys. 

‘Good morning, milkmaid!’’ he said to Jack Dudley, 
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as he entered the schoolhouse. ‘‘You milk the cow at 
your house, do you? Where’s your apron?’’ 

‘‘Oh-h! Milkmaid! milkmaid! That’s a good one,’’ 
chimed in Pewee Rose and all his set. 

Jack changed color. . 

‘‘Well, what if I do milk my mother’s cow! I don’t 
milk anybody’s cow but ours, do I? Do you think I’m 
ashamed of it? I’d be ashamed not to. I can’’—but he 
stopped a minute and blushed—‘‘I can wash dishes, and 
make good pancakes, too. Now if you want to make fun, - 
But he did care; else why 
should his voice choke in that way? 

‘‘Oh, girl-boy; a pretty girl-boy you are’’—but here 
Will Riley stopped and stammered. There, right in front 


why, make fun. I don’t care.’’ 


of him, was the smiling face of Susan Lanham, with a look 
in it which made him suddenly remember something. Susan 
had heard all the conversation, and now she came around in 
front of Will, while all the other girls clustered about her 
with a vague expectation of sport. 

‘‘Come, Pewee, let’s play ball,’’ said Will. 

‘Ah, you’re running away, now; you’re afraid of a girl,’’ 
said Susan, with a cutting little laugh, and a toss of her black 
curls over her shoulder. 

Will had already started for the ball ground, but he 
turned back, thrust his hands into his pockets, put on a swag- 
ger, and stammered: ‘‘No, I’m not afraid of a girl, either.’’ 

‘‘That’s about all that he isn’t afraid of,’’ said Bob. 

‘‘Oh! you’re not afraid of a girl?’’ said Susan. ‘‘What 
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did you run away for, when you saw me? You know that 
Pewee won’t fight a girl. You’re afraid of anybody that 
Pewee can’t whip.”’ 

‘“You’ve got an awful tongue, Susan. We'll call you 
Sassy Susan,’’ said Will, laughing at his own joke. 

‘Oh, it isn’t my tongue you’re afraid of now. You 
know I can tell on you. I saw you drive your cow into the 
stable last week. You were ashamed to milk outside but 
you looked all around——’’ 

‘*T didn’t do it. How could you see? It was dark,’’ 
and Will giggled foolishly, seeing all at once that he had 
petrayed himself. 

‘Tt was nearly dark, but I happened to be where I could 
see. And as I was coming back, a few minutes after, I saw 
you come out with a pail of milk, and look around you like 
a sneak thief. You saw me and hurried away. ‘You are 
such a coward that you are ashamed to do a little honest 
work. Milkmaid! Girl-boy! Coward! And Pewee Rese 
lets you lead him around by the nose!’ 

‘*You’d better be careful what you say, Susan,’ 
Pewee, threateningly. 

‘*You won’t touch me. You go about bullying little 
boys, and calling yourself King Pewee, but you can’t do a 
sum in long division, nor in short subtraction, for that 
matter, and you let fellows like Riley make a fool of you. 
Your father’s poor, and your mother can’t keep a girl, and 
you ought to be ashamed to let her milk the cows. Who 
milked your cow this morning, Pewee?’’ 
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’ said 


‘‘T don’t know,’’ said the king, looking like the king’s 
fool. 
‘‘Vou did it,’’ said Susan. ‘‘Don’t deny it. Then you 
come here and call a strange boy a milkmaid!’’ 

‘‘Well, I didn’t milk in the street, anyway, and he did.’’ 
At this, all laughed aloud,.and Susan’s victory was com- 
plete. She only said, with a little toss of her head, as she 
turned away: ‘‘ King Milkmaid !’’ 
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Pewee found the nickname likely to stick. He was 
obliged to declare on the playground the next day, that he 
would ‘‘thrash’’ any boy that said anything about milk- 
maids. After that, he heard no more of it. But one 
morning he found ‘‘ King Milkmaid’’ written on the door 
of his father’s cow-stable. Some boy who dared not attack 

Pewee had vented his irritation by writing the hateful words 
on the stable, and on the fence-corners near the school- 
house, and even on the blackboard. 

Pewee could not fight with Susan Lanham, but he made 
up his mind to punish the new scholar when he should have 
a chance. He must give somebody a beating. 

. —From “The Hoosier School Boy.” 
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WORD STUDY 


Here are some words which have special meanings. Fix them 
in mind and then read again rapidly until you find them. Then 
see if the meaning you have learned adds something to the story. 


chaff: light or playful talk. 

banter: talk in which one person 
jokes at the expense of another. 

facility: ease, readiness. 

dignity: here used in the sense of re- 
serve or loftiness of manner. 

behooved: was fit or necessary for. 

swagger: an insolent manner of walk- 
ing. 


Is ‘‘sassy’’ a correct word? 
Pronounce : 


jackal (jik’-awl) 
flatterers (flit’-tér-érs) 
partnership (part’nér-ship) 
refinement (ré-fin’mént) 


milksop: a piece of bread dipped in 
milk—used as a nickname for a 
weak or girlish boy. 

saphead: a nickname having refer- 
ence to the sap or soft wood in 
timber. 

betrayed himself: revealed what he 
meant to keep secret. 


What is the right word for it? 


facility (fa-s¥l’I-tY) 
dignity (dig’n!-ti) 
irritation (ir’’1-ta’shtin) 


Say rapidly and distinctly :‘‘ Put ona swagger and stammered.’’ 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. In paragraph 1, explain what is meant by ‘‘jackals about 


a lion.’’ 


As you may know, the jackal is a species of wild dog 
found in the warmer parts of Asia and Africa. 


It dwells in burrows 


and caves, and often follows the lion for the sake of the bits it can 


pick up from his leavings. 


2. Why were Pewee and Will Riley partners? 
3. Why did these two boys annoy Jack Dudley? Find the 


reason mentioned. 


4. What are your feelings toward Susan Lanham and Bob 


Holliday ? 
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5. What just remarks did Susan make about Pewee? 

6. Why did Pewee make up his mind to ‘‘thrash’’ the new 
boy? What does this show in his character? 

7. Are people who ridicule others fond of being laughed at 
themselves? 


SEEING SEVERAL WORDS AT A GLANCE 


To become a good reader, it is necessary to learn to see 
whole groups of words at a glance. The man or’ woman 
who reads a single word at a time is never able to read fast 
' or well, or to get much meaning or much pleasure out of 
what has been read. 

If you wish to enjoy your reading, you, must learn to read 
in the right way. You must not move your lips as you 
read silently, because you can never move them as fast as 
you can learn to read without moving them. You must 
practice seeing more and more words at a glance. At first, 
perhaps, you will stop after two or three words; then you 
will find yourself going on to read a much longer group of 
words without a stop; and later still you will find yourself 
reading whole sentences without a stop, and understand- 
ing every word you read. | 

One good way to practice is to have a sheet of paper and 
cover with it all the sentences you are going to read. Ata 
given moment, or at a signal from your teacher, uncover the 
first sentence and read it as fast as you can and get the 
meaning. See who has finished first and whether or not he 
is able to tell what he has read. Remember that the prac- 
tice is to help you to understand better what you read by 
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taking more words at a time. If you play the game with 
the sheet. of paper, the one who wins is the one who takes 
the least time and who can tell perfectly the meaning of 
what he has read. 


Perhaps you can help your teacher prepare some ‘‘flash-card 
sentences’’ for practice. You will be surprised at your improve- 
ment. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON 


Edward Eggleston enjoyed writing and kept at it. At the age 
of 29, he began to write for a paper for young people, called The 
Intile Corporal, which afterward was made a part of the magazine 
called St. Nicholas. From then on, his literary success grew rap- 
idly. He became a noted editor and writer. Among his best- 
known works are: 


‘‘Famous American Indians’’ (5 volumes). 
‘‘History of the United States and Its People.’’ 
‘‘History of Life in the United States.’’ 

““The Hoosier School Master.’’ 

‘The Hoosier School Boy.’’ 


Edward Eggleston was a great reader. He read for informa- 
tion on many subjects. He liked good books. 


READING FOR PLEASURE 


Reading for pleasure is one of the best habits a person can 
form. It proves to be a good friend on many oecasions. Can 
you give any reasons why this is true? Most persons like the 
stories about the Hoosier schoolboy. Do you? 


OLD-TIME PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 


The boys and girls in the schools of from fifty to seventy-five 
years ago had books very different from those used now. Inthose 
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days, it was not known how to make schoolbooks beautiful 
There were few pictures. Most of the illustrations were poor 
drawings and sketches. The print was small and crowded. What 
the books contained seems strange to us. 


Here are a few problems taken from some of the best 
arithmetics of that day. Compare them with the kind of 
problems you find in your arithmetic. See if you can solve 
them all: - 


1. If 8 boarders drink a barrel of cider in 12 days, how long 
would it last if 4 more came among them? 

Answer: 8 days. 

2. What length of cord will fit to tie to a cow’s tail, the other 
end fixed in the ground, to let her have liberty of eating an acre 
of grass, and no more, supposing the cow and tail to be 5 yards 
and a half? 

Answer: 6136 perches. 

3. A man overtaking a maid driving a flock of geese, said to 
her: ‘‘How do you do, sweetheart? Where are you going with 
these 100 geese?’’ ‘‘No, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘I have not 100, but if 
.-[T had as many again, half as many and 7 geese and a half, I would 
have 100.’’ How many had she? 

Answer: 37. 

4. A person was 17 years of age 29 years since, and suppose 
he will be drowned 23 years hence; pray, in what year of his age 
will this happen? 

Answer: In the 69th year. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


1. Adam was 930 years old when he died and 130 when Seth 
was born. How old was Seth when Adam died? 

2. 4 Rivers ran through the Garden of Eden and one through 
Babylon. How many more ran through Eden than through 
Babylon? 
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3. Miss Fannie Woodbury was born in 1791 and died in 1814, 
Miss Hannah Adams lived to be 53 years older. How old was 
. Hannah Adams? 

4. Adonibezek said: ‘‘Three score and ten kings having their 
thumbs and great toes cut off, gather their meat under my table; 
how many thumbs and toes did Adonibezek cut off?’’ 


EARLY READERS 
An early reading book would seem very queer to you. 
One curious thing you would notice is that the long, old- 
fashioned s was used in many selections. It looked like 
this: f—almost like our letter f. This is the way words 
would look with the long s: fchool, fpell. 
The old readers had many selections about badness, 
goodness, home, good deeds, patriotism, and so forth. Here 
is one kind of story used: 


DESCRIPTION OF A Bap Boy 

A bad boy is undutiful to his father and mother, dis- 
obedient and stubborn to his master, and ill-natured to all 
his play-fellows. He hates his book, and takes no pleasure 
in improving himself in any thing. He is sleepy and sloth- 
ful in the morning, too idle to clean himself, and too wicked 
to say his prayers. 

He is always in mischief, and when he has done a fault, 
will tell twenty lies in hopes to clear himself. He hates 
that any body should give him good advice, and when they 
are out of sight, will laugh at them. He wrangles and 
quarrels with his companions, and is always in some dispute 


or other. 
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He will steal whatsoever comes in his way; and if he is 
not catched, thinks it no crime, not considering that God 
sees whatsoever he does. He is frequently out of humour, 
and sullen and obstinate, so that he will neither do what 
he is bid, nor answer any question that is asked him. 

In short, he neglects every thing that he should learn, 
and minds nothing but play and mischief; by which means 
he becomes as he grows up a confirmed blockhead, in- 
capable of any thing but wickedness or folly, despised by 


all men of sense and virtue, and generally dies a beggar. 
—From ‘‘ The Child’s Instructor,’’ published in 1808. 


From ‘‘In ScHoou Days’’ 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 
—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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THE WORLD ABOUT US 


There are many people who never seem to see 
anything in the world of nature about them. They 
are always wanting to go away to see something 
wonderful or do something thrilling. They are like 
the man who was always looking for Fortune. 

This man having idly waited a long time for For- 
tune, decided he would go in search of her. So he 
took what little money he had, shut up his house, 
and set out. He journeyed many days and made 
diligent inquiry of people whom he met as to where 
Fortune might be found. Some said she was in 
one place, and some were quite sure she was in an- 
other ; all were certain that she did not dwell with 
them, and many said that perhaps she might be 
found a little farther on. 

After travelling many miles in many places and 
spending all his money, he sadly returned to his 
own home and there he found Fortune sitting on his 
own doorstep, as if waiting for his return. 

She said: ‘‘I have been here a long time. I have 
waited for you so long that I must go away to find 
others more ready to welcome me.’’ 

She wrapped her mantle about her and went away, 
and the man never saw her again. 

And that is the way of many people with the world 
about them. Having eyes to see, they see not; and 
having ears to hear, they hear not. 


THINGS TO DO 


Here is an idea for making a scrapbook. It is especially help- 
ful for a person interested in Nature study to keep a notebook 
of his observations and readings. Or it may be that one is inter- 
ested in collecting notes, clippings, and references on subjects in 
history and literature. 

Here are suggestions for a scrapbook: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Write how the scrapbook came to be 
Divide the book into parts 
Assort the things that are to be in it 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


Clippings 

Pictures, drawings, photographs 
Personal notes 

Poems: original, selected 


Place carefully and arrange 


ma hs as os 


Cover-design 

Title-page 

Dedication 

Preface: How This Scrapbook Came to Be 
Table of contents 
Introduction 

Notes, clippings, pictures, etc. 
Index 
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Most of us have never realized how much our lives 
depend upon the weather. We notice the days that are 
particularly pleasant and the days that are especially dis- 
agreeable. But most days that make up a spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter go unnoticed. There is scarcely a more 
interesting part of Nature than is the weather. 

1. Do you know what gives us the beauty of rose- 
tinted dawn, and the loveliness of sunset? 

2. Do you know the different kinds of clouds and 
their names? 

3. Do you know the winds, and what they do for us? 

4. Do you know how dew, rain, frost, and snow are 
formed, and how we can often foretell their coming? 


READING FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE WEATHER 


Much of the reading we have to do in life is for information. 
The business man, the manufacturer, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
farmer, and in fact every one who would be well informed, and 
who would keep up with the times, must read for information. 
It is important to learn how to do so rapidly and accurately. 
Why? 
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The following selections will give you some good practice in 
this kind of reading. Here are the things to do: 


1. Read silently and as rapidly as you can to get the meaning. 

2. Select what you believe to be the most important points. 

3. Fix them in mind. 

4. Bring up a good question or two in class for discussion on 
each topic. 

5. Supplement what you find here by reference reading and 
discussion. Such practice will make you a careful student and 
trustworthy investigator. You will find a good list of referenecs 
on pages 74 and 75. 


I 


Tar WEATHER AND How It Arrects Us 


Notice the condition of the air outdoors today. Is it 
warm or cold, or neither? Is it moist or dry? moving or 
still? bright with sunshine or gray with clouds? Whatever 
may be the condition, we call it the weather. 

The word weather comes to us from the old Anglo- 
Saxon word, ‘‘weder.’’ It means the condition of the at- 
mosphere as to cold, heat, moisture, dryness, wind, clouds, 
and sunshine. Our daily lives depend so much upon it 
that we ought to learn all we can about it. 

Weather sometimes affects our feelings. On bright days, 
when it is not too warm and moist, we are likely to be happy 
and full of energy, ready for work and play. Often, more 
work is accomplished and done well on clear, bright days. 

The weather affects industry and business. If it is too 
dry and hot, or too wet and cold, the farmer suffers the loss 
of crops. ‘The weather may ruin his plans and work. He 
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cannot purchase tools and implements, and other goods, 
for the next year. Factories cannot then produce so much, 
railroads do not then have so much to carry, and many 
people may be out of work—all because of the weather. 
Fortunately for us in America, our country is so large and 
the weather generally so uniform each season, that we do 
not often suffer great crop failures and business depression. 
But sometimes a large area like the Dakotas will be nearly 
ruined by a severe drought, or the crops and live stock of a 
valley destroyed by a disastrous flood, or a fruit section 
ruined by a severe frost. So, you see, the weather does 
affect our industry and business. 


FOR WORD STUDY 
atmosphere (it’més-fér): the air | respond (ré-spind’) to show sym- 


about us. pathy or feeling. 
irritable (ir’{-ta-bl): easily annoyed or | depression (dé-présh’an): dullness of 


provoked. trade. 


FOR REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 


It is important to form the habit of review and discussion of 
one’s reading. Here are some good questions about the weather. 
If you find one that you cannot answer, go back and reread the 
account until you find the information which gives the answer. 


1. What is meant by weather? 

2. What is the difference between weather and climate? 

3. Mention two or three ways in which weather affects us. 

4, Why can we not depend upon our feelings of heat and 

cold? 
5. Does each of our seasons—autumn, winter, spring, and 

summer—have a typical kind of weather? Give points to prove 


your answer. 
al 


THINGS TO DO 


An interesting thing to do is to keep a weather record or 
calendar. This may be done by making a room chart or calen- 
dar of the days of the month on the blackboard or on a large 
piece of cardboard. It should be marked off in suitable squares 
for the days of each week like a regular calendar. Then use 
these symbols to mark the kind of weather. 


OOD ®® 


clear partly cloudy cloudy rain snow 


To describe the temperature, if you have no thermometer, 
use these terms: Very Warm; Warm; Moderate; Cool; Cold; 
Very Cold. If you have a thermometer, record the readings. 
Two or three members of the class may be appointed each week ~ 
to act as ‘‘weather bureau men’’ and keep the record. 

Much can be learned from such a record. For example: At 
the end of a month-- 


1.. How many days have been clear? fair? cloudy? rainy? 

2. What was the most frequent direction of the wind? 

3. What changes of temperature were noted just before a 
storm? after a storm? Why? 

4. Compare this month with another. 


TI 
FORECASTING THE WEATHER 
The Government of the United States maintains a 
Weather Bureau at Washington, D. C., with district branches 


at Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, 
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and Portland, Oregon. It also has branches in every state 
and in the principal cities of the states. There are some 
two hundred regular observation stations. 

The Weather Bureau is now a part of the Department 
of Agriculture. Can you think of a good reason why? 

Each morning at 8 o’clock, Washington time, which is 
7 o'clock at Chicago, 6 o’clock at Denver, and 5 o’clock at 
San Francisco, the observers at all the regular stations 
distributed throughout the United States and the West 
Indies take note of the air pressure, temperature, the direc- 
tion and force of the wind, moisture, cloudiness, rainfall, 
and other weather conditions. They use carefully tested 
instruments to aid them in making exact observations. | 
Each observer immediately reports his findings by tele- 
graph or telephone to a branch office, which may be either 
a city or state center. From these b offices, the re- 
ports are made up and telegraphed in code to the central 
office at Washington. From these reports of district, state, 
_and city branches, the chief forecaster at Washington is 
_ able to get a bird’s-eye view of theweather over the entire 
_ country. 

The principal stations of the Weather Bureau are 
equipped for’ printing daily weather maps and forecast 
cards, which are immediately distributed by messenger and 
the mails. The forecasts are also telegraphed to a large 
number of postmasters, who stamp them on cards and 
mail them to surrounding towns. Telegraphic reports are 
sent to chambers of commerce and shipping companies. 
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Weather reports are now also broadcast every day by radio. 

You may have an official weather map furnished your 
room free of charge by applying to your nearest weather 
bureau office. By studying the symbols on these maps and 
by consulting your own weather records, you will be able to 
forecast the weather a day or two in advance. 

Weather forecasts are especially valuable to farmers, 
gardeners, fruit growers, shippers of live stock and perishable 
goods, and to transportation companies. Storm warnings 
are sent out over the Great Lakes and along the ocean. 
Warnings of extreme heat and cold, of floods and winds, 
are sent all over the country so that special precaution may 
be taken against them. The service of the United States 
Weather Bureau saves many millions of property annually 
and thousands of lives. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Read the daily weather forecasts in the newspaper. Ap- 
point some one to bring the daily forecast to school. 

2. Construct a weather calendar. 

3. Write your nearest weather bureau office for a daily 
weather map. 

4. Try to predict the weather yourself a day in advance. 
See, how many times you are right. 

5. Listen to the radio weather forecasts and see if they come 
true. 

FOR REFERENCE READING 


Look up references on the Weather, the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Wind, Clouds, Rain, etc., in 


‘‘Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia,’’ F. E. Compton Com- 
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pany; ‘‘The World Book Encyclopedia,’’ W., F. Quarrie and 
Company; or in some other good encyclopedia. , 


as 
WEATHER WISDOM AND WEATHER PROVERBS 


Sailors, fishermen, woodsmen, and farmers have to 
depend much upon the weather for their success and safety. 
Long experience in observing the weather and its effects has 
made them weatherwise. Many of them have an almost 
uncanny knowledge of it. They can predict just about 
what will happen. 

Such weather wisdom is often expressed in short sayings 
like this: 


‘A sunshiny shower 
Won’t last half an hour.’’ 


There are many weather sayings which are silly and 
untrue; but some of them are quite true, and are based upon 
scientific fact. For example: 


‘‘When the horns of the new moon tip downward, it is a 


wet moon’’ 
is not true. For 


‘‘The moon and the weather 
May change together; 
But a change in the moon 
Does not change the weather.’ 
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A good example of weather wisdom founded upon fact 
is the saying: 


‘‘A year of snow, a year of plenty.’’ 


It is likely to come true for this reason: When the ground 
is covered with snow, it cannot thaw and freeze again and 
again—causing seeds and buds to swell and be injured. 
Here are two weather proverbs that are likely to come 
true: 
‘*Rain before seven, clear before eleven.’’ 


‘‘Rainbow in the morning, sailors take warning; 
Rainbow at night, sailor’s delight.’’ 


See if you can find out why. 

There are many bits of weather wisdom about the 
winds, clouds, rain, moon, plants, and animals. One pupil 
found fifty-nine different sayings. How many can you find 
—true and untrue? 


IV 


Tue WIND AND THE WEATHER 


‘The wind and the weather go always together.’’ 


One of the powerful forces in nature is the wind. It 
is the principal cause of weather changes. The cause of 
the wind is the unequal heating of different parts of the 
earth by the sun. In general, winds blow from cold areas 
to warm ones. ‘The reason is that heated air expands, be- 
comes lighter, and rises. Colder air then rushes in to take 
its place. 
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It is a curious fact that the wind may be blowing from 
one direction where you happen to be, and several miles 
away it may be blowing in a different direction. You may 
have noticed also that the clouds in the upper air sometimes 
move in a direction opposite to the direction of the wind 
on the surface. The air may be calm where you are, while 
a strong wind is blowing a few counties away. 

Here is a story of colonial days that illustrates the rela- 
tion between the wind and the weather. In 1747, Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia arranged with his brother in Bos- 
ton to watch an eclipse of the moon on the same night. 
You will remember that Franklin was much interested in 
science and that he was a remarkably keen and thoughtful . 
observer. 

On the night of the eclipse, a heavy rainstorm inter- 
fered in Philadelphia; it came from the northeast, from 
the direction of Boston. But some days later he learned 
from his brother, to his very great surprise, that the sky 
had been clear in Boston. Immediately, Franklin began to 
make inquiries. He found that the storm came from the 
southwest to Philadelphia, in spite of the fact that the wind 
and rain struck Philadelphia from the northeast—the very 
opposite direction. He also found that the same storm 
reached Boston about a day later. This led Franklin to 
study the weather and storm movements. 

From Franklin’s time to this, men have studied storm 
movements. But for centuries before Franklin’s time, care- 
ful observations had been made on the weather. 
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USING REFERENCE BOOKS 


From now on in your school work and in life, you will 
find it necessary to use reference books. There are many 
topics and points of information you may need to look up. 
It is important to know how to do so quickly and accu- 
rately. 

The encyclopedia (én-si’’kld-pé’di-a) is one of the most 
important references. There are often many volumes in a 
set; and they contain several thousand topics. These topics 
are usually arranged in the order of the alphabet. For 
example, if you want something on the aeroplane you would 
look in the first volume for aeroplane or airplane, or perhaps 
in the F volume for flying machine. 

The first important thing is to know exactly what you 
want to find and then look for it under the proper headings. 
In using the encyclopedia, look for the volume with the 
proper guide syllables which are usually lettered on the back 
of the book, like this, A to Bee or M to Mexico, as the case 
may be. If you cannot find what you wish, turn to the 
index, which is always arranged in alphabetical order. 
Sometimes the title of the book or the table of contents in 
the front of the book will help you. 

After you have found the topic, the next important 
thing is to read rapidly for the information you want. 
This is called selective reading—which means reading to 
find the answers to your questions or for the points you 
want, skipping everything else. 
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It will be well worth while to take some time for practice 
in the use of reference books. Keep in mind the two points: 

To find quickly. 

To skip what you do not want. 


TO READ FOR REFERENCE 


Among the best books for you to read for reference on the 
weather are ‘‘The World Book Encyclopedia’’ and ‘‘Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia.’’ 

Other helpful books on the weather are: 


1, ‘‘American Boys’ Book of Signs, Signals, and Symbols;’’ by 
D. C. Beard. Lippincott. 
Explains all kinds of signs. On pp. 173-205 are weather signs. 
It is a most interesting book. 
2. ‘*Clouds’’: Jn ‘‘ All the Year Round,’’ by F. L. Strong, Ginn. 
Nature stories for each season. An excellent book for reading. 
3. ‘*‘Wonders Every Child Should Know,’’ by Jeanette Thomp- 
son. Grosset. 
Studies of dew, frost, snow, ice, and rain. 
4. ‘‘This Earth of Ours,’’ by Jean Henri Fabre. Century. 
A story of our world that you will enjoy. Pages 54-71 tell 
of the seasons and climate. 
5. ‘Weather Series for the Amateur,’’ by P. R. Jameson. 
This booklet’ may be obtained by writing to the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., makers of high-grade ther- 
mometers, etc. 
6. National Geographic Magazine, January, 1923. 
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POEMS ON WIND AND WEATHER 


All the poems printed below are about either the wind or the 
weather. Some of them you may have read before. But good 
poetry is worth reading again, long after you have first known it. 

One reason for grouping the poems together was to give you 
the chance to compare the different. things poets find to say on 
these subjects. Which poem about the wind do you like best? 
Which one about the weather? Which one—on either subject— 
do you like best of all? Can you tell why you prefer it? Do 
you like the idea it gives you, or the sound of it, or both? How 
many times do you have to read it before you can say it? 

Try to picture in your mind what the poet tells. If you find 
words or phrases you cannot understand, discuss them in class. 

One poem, ‘‘The Happy Wind,”’’ is followed by some questions 
tor discussion. The others are left for you to prepare in the same 
way, as if you were editing them for some other class. Try writing 
some verses of your own to read to the class. 


Happy WInpD 


Oh, happy wind, how sweet 
Thy life must be! 

The great, proud fields of gold 
Run after thee: 

And here are flowers, with heads 
To nod and shake; 

And dreaming butterflies 
To tease and wake. 

Oh, happy wind, I say, 


To be alive this day. —w. H. DAVIES 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1. There are three reasons given for the Wind’s happiness. 
What are they? 

2. What is meant by ‘‘The great, proud fields of gold’’? 
Why proud? 

3. Do you enjoy the wind? 


Wuo Has SEEN THE WIND? 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 


The wind is passing by. 
—CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTT. 


SwrEet SEPTEMBER 


O sweet September! thy first breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laughter, 
The cool, fresh air, whence health and vigor spring, 
And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 
—GEORGE ARNOLD. 
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Brooms 


On stormy days 

When the wind is high, 
Tall trees are brooms 
Sweeping the sky. 


They swish their branches 
In buckets of rain 
And swash and sweep it 


Blue again. 
& —‘* DOROTHY ALDIS.”’ 


Ir Is Not Rarnine Rain To ME 


It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

- In every dimpled drop I see 

Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 

But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 

Can find a bed and room. 
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A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 


It’s raining violets. 
—ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


Fog 


The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 


and then moves on. 
—CARL SANDBURG. 


GLIMPSE IN AUTUMN 


Ladies at a ball 
Are not so fine as these 
Richly brocaded trees 
That decorate the fall. 


They stand against a wall 
Of crisp October sky, 
Their plumed heads held high 
Like ladies at a ball. 
—JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER. 
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APRIL 


Something tapped at my window pane, 
Some one called me without my door, 
Some one laughed like the tinkle o’ rain, 
The robin echoed it _o’er. 


I threw the door and the window wide; 
Sun and the touch of the breeze and then— + 
‘‘Oh, were you expecting me, dear?’’ she cried, 


And here was April come back again. 
—THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


THe First SNOWFALL 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 
Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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TO READ FOR ENJOYMENT 


If you would like to read more poems about this pleasant 
world of ours, here are four books that may please you: 


‘This Singing World,’’ by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt. 
‘*Golden Numbers,’’ by Wiggin and Smith. Doubleday. - 
‘‘Rainbow Gold,’’ by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan. 

‘““The Home Book of Verse,’’ by Burton Stevenson. Holt. 


LEARNING HOW TO USE AN ARTICLE FROM AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The next selection is taken from ‘‘Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia.’’ You will find it under the subject: 
e sirds: * 

The first point to remember in reference reading is to 
know exactly what you want to find. The next important 
thing is to read rapidly for the information you want. Then 
it is important to know how to make a brief outline and take 
useful notes from the article read. The next three selections 
are taken from reference books. 

Let us see what can be done with the selection about 
‘“Tourists on Wings.’’ 


1. Read the selection rapidly to get the meaning in general. 
Then go over it again very carefully to find a good heading for 
each paragraph. These headings should be brief, attractive, and 
to the point. 

2. Take notes of facts that you think important. 

3. Bring your outline and notes to class for discussion. 
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TOURISTS ON WINGS 


) In all the fields of nature study you will find nothing more 
wonderful than this seasonal migration of birds. The little 
bobolink, that visits the northern United States in summer, travels 
5,000 miles over land and sea to his winter home on the pampas 
of southern Brazil. The golden plover wings a 2,000-mile flight 
over the Atlantic from Labrador and Nova Scotia to South 
America without a stop; while his relatives on the Pacific coast 
each year travel the 2,000 miles from Alaska to the Hawatian 
Islands and back again. Not all birds, of course, migrate; for 
_ woodpeckers, nuthatches, chickadees, grouse, and a host of others 
are permanent residents of Canada and the United States. But 
robins and bluebirds, herons and ducks, warblers, flycatchers, 
thrushes, and hundreds of other species join the yearly migration 
from south to north and back again, 
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?) The migration of birds and animals is one of the most 
wonderful things in all nature. Salmon migrate from the 
sea to the headwaters of certain rivers to lay their eggs; the 
fur-seals congregate from all parts of the Pacific upon certain 
of the Pribilof Islands to raise their young; and the monarch 
butterflies move southward with the onset of cold weather. 
These are examples of the remarkable power with which 
nature has endowed many of her children. 

{But where in all the book of nature will you find any- 
thing to compare with the journey of the little bobolink, 
that makes the fields of northern United States ring with 
melody during the summer? Long before cold weather sets 
in, he starts on a journey which takes him 5,000 miles over 
land and sea, over forest-covered mountains and grass- 
covered plains, to the pampas of southern Brazil; only to 
return once more the following spring, to exactly the same 
clover field and the identical patch of daisies from which he 
started! Even more wonderful is the journey of the Arctic 
terns, some of which nest within the Arctic Circle, and all of 
which winter on the islands of the Antarctic Ocean. Their 
summer and winter homes are separated by 10,000 miles of 
ocean, over which they migrate with the unerring flight of a 
homing pigeon that has been taken but a few miles from its 
loft. 

L/, It must not be thought from this that all birds migrate, 
_or that all who do migrate travel long distances. Even in 
the northern United States and Canada, many of the wood- 
peckers, nuthatches, chickadees, grouse, and other birds 
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are permanent residents; while farther south a large per- 
centage of the birds do not travel, far from the region where 
they nest.. Of the birds that do migrate, there are many, 
like the robin and bluebird, found during the summer from 
the Gulf to Alaska, that merely congregate in the southern 
part of their breeding range for the winter. Others, such 
as the orioles, vireos, and humming birds, leave the United 
States, but go only as far as Mexico or Central America. 
All but one of our flycatchers, however, over half of our 
warblers, and several of our sparrows, thrushes, rails, 
herons, ducks, and shore birds are not content until they are 
well within South America for the winter. Indeed, certain 
of the sandpipers and plovers wander even to Patagonia, 
though they nest within the Arctic Circle. 

By Most of these long migrations are performed by night, 
for there are comparatively few birds that can feed while 
they fly, especially in open country; and they must there- 
fore reserve the daytime for feeding. On cloudy nights, 
when the birds are passing low to escape flying in the clouds, 

one often hears them as they call to each other; but even 
Ti you are familiar with their daytime calls, you can recognize 
but few of the notes which you hear at night. 

l , The distance traveled in any one night or in any one 
continuous flight is ordinarily not great, perhaps not more 
than 200 or 300 miles; but certain birds are known to travel 
enormous distances, apparently without stopping. The 
golden plovers, for example, leave Labrador and Nova 
Scotia for a direct flight over the Atlantic to South America, 
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a distance of 2,400 miles—passing over the Bermudas in 
good weather without stopping, as though they were not yet 
tired. Every year the golden plovers and turnstones mi- 
grate from Alaska to the Hawaiian Islands, a distance of 
2,000 miles, with no stopping-place between. 

‘) Perhaps even more remarkable than the distances 
traveled by these birds is the fact that they are able to find 
their way over the trackless expanse of the sea without land- 
marks to guide them. It is now believed, and has been 
rather definitely proved by experiment, that birds find their 
way over the thousands of miles of their migration routes 
back to the very spot where they nested the previous year 
by means of a sixth sense, a sense of direction. This is so 
poorly developed in man that he can scarcely appreciate 
its power in birds. An instinct for home, preferably the 
place of their own birth, is apparently the cause for their 
return year after year to the same region for nesting. 

—From “‘Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” 


WORD STUDY 


Here is a list to test your knowledge of words and your ability 
to pronounce them correctly. Begin with the first word, write it 
neatly on a clean sheet of paper, and treat it as follows: 

Migration (mi-gra’shtin), moving from one region to another. 
journeying; traveling. 

Use your dictionary to find the words you are not sure you 
know: 


congregate enormous continuous 
endowed Pribilof Islands instinct 
comparatively pampas identical ’ 
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THINGS TO DO 


1. Observe what the birds are doing now. Report in class. 
2. Keep a record of bird flocks and flights. 


BIRDS I KNOW 


Here is a Bird Test used in one school. Copy the names of 
the birds carefully and then do as directed in the test. Hand in 
your paper and have some one record the scores. Use the list 
for discussion. 


Nore: Do not mark this book. Copy the list. . 
INSINE te = vietan, eae NGOs ae Grade..... Schools .ci.8-eee 
Underline the names in the following list of the birds which 
you know at sight, like this: Robin. Underline twice the names 
about which you know some interesting facts, such as their habits 
of life, value to man, etc., like this: Wren. 


Nore: Add to the list other birds you may know by sight that 
are not mentioned in this list. 


Robin Gold Finch Chickadee 

Wren Mourning Dove Crow 

Quail Kingbird Red-headed Woodpecker 
English Sparrow Phoebe Flicker 

Meadow Lark Mocking Bird Martin 4 
Field Sparrow Red-winged Blackbird Baltimore Oriole 
Song Sparrow — Brown Thrush Bobolink 

House Wren Tanager Catbird 

Peewee Cardinal Wood Thrush 
Bank Swallow Downy Woodpecker Whippoorwill — 
Humming Bird Bluebird | Sapsucker 


Norte: For Nature Study make a similar test for: Trees I 
Know; Wild Flowers I Know; Garden Flowers I Know; Insects I 
Know; Wild Animals I Know. 
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WHAT WE OWE TO BIRDS 


“Birds are the most fascinating and entertaining of our wild animals. 
Everybody likes the little feathered songsters. Their nimble, careless ways, 
their evident enjoyment of their freedom, their wonderful power of flight, 
their cheerful twittering or their bursts of melody all tend, for the moment 
at least, to make our spirits lighter and happier. The birds make the fields, 
and woods full of pleasure for us.’’—‘‘ Nature Study,’’ by Frederick L. Holtz. 


But this is not all that birds do for us. If it were not for them, 
man would soon find his gardens, fields, orchards, and forests 
destroyed by weeds, insects, and rodents. 

As you read this article, make a list of the birds mentioned and 
what they do. 


Birds are enormous eaters. During the daylight hours, 
they seem to be always hungry and always searching for 
food. It is this ceaseless search for food that makes them 
so valuable to man. For their food consists mainly of the 
hordes of insects, weed seeds, and rodents that are the 
enemies of man and his crops. H. W. Henshaw says: 
‘‘Without the birds, not only would successful agriculture 
be impossible, but the destruction of the greater part of 
vegetation would follow.’’ We can better appreciate the 
meaning of this:statement if we stop to consider how rapidly 
insects increase their numbers, especially those that feed 
upon vegetation and are therefore destructive. 

It is not only by the destruction of insects that birds play 
an important part in the life of man. Many of ‘them secure 
a large part of their food from the seeds of weeds, and so 
help in keeping down these pests also. Here again the 
amount which they consume is remarkable. From the crops 
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of two bobwhites, for example, were taken 1,700 and 5,000 
weed seeds respectively, while two mourning doves yielded 
7,500 seeds of sorrel and 9,200 seeds of pigeon grass. 

A third way in which birds help man in his pursuit of 
agriculture is by eating the small rodents which are very 
destructive to grain and forage crops, and which frequently 
do thousands of dollars of damage in winter by girdling fruit 
trees. The common meadow mouse is so prolific that in 
five years, if all the offspring of a single pair lived, they 
would number several million. It is therefore necessary 
to have some natural check upon their numbers, and nature 
has provided the hawks and owls. Each hawk or owl re- 
quires the equivalent of three mice a day or over 1,000 a 
year in order to live. These birds, therefore, have a con- 
siderable money value to the farmer upon whose land they 
take up residence. It is a noteworthy fact that following 


’? when these pests overrun 


the so-called ‘‘plagues of mice, 
districts by the thousands, there is always a flight of owls, 
usually the short-eared species. Nature seems to take this 
method of regaining her balance. 


—From ‘‘Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia,’ 
by F. E. Compton & Co. 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can you think of other ways in which birds are valuable 
to men? See ‘‘Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia,’’ vol. I, pp- 
402-403. é 

2. How can the garden or orchard be protected from birds 
that eat berries and fruit, without injury to the birds? 
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3. There are five common birds called ‘robbers of the air.’’ 
Do you know what birds they are? 


WORD STUDY 


rodents (rd’dénts): mice, rats; gnaw- | apparent (a-par’ént): easy to see; evi- 


ing animals. Rabbits sometimes de- dent. 

stroy young fruit trees by girdling, | crop (krop): the stomach sack of a 

that is, gnawing the bark completely bird; sometimes called craw. 

off around the base of the tree. prolific (pro-lif’{k): producing abun- 
offspring: children, descendants. dantly. 


HOW PLANTS SCATTER THEIR SEEDS 


You have read how weed seeds, which may be a pest to man, 
often are destroyed by birds. Do you know how plants scatter 
their seeds to possess the earth? Hach kind of plant has perfected 
(pér-fék’téd) a way by which to send its seeds far as well as near, 
and to provide for the safety of the young plant in its seedling 
days. 

Read rapidly to discover the different ways in which seeds are 
scattered. Then follow the directions at the end of the article. 


SEED DISPERSAL 


The fruits of many plants are constructed for the purpose 
of scattering the seeds or aiding in their dispersal by wind, 
water, and animals. The seeds are fitted for long journeys 
and can withstand conditions that would kill most plants. 
Some seeds remain in good condition for long periods of 
time, and grain has been grown from seeds found in ancient 
Egyptian cases, where it has lain for thousands of years. 

Dispersal by Wind. The wind is the chief agent in scatter- 
ing seeds. Some dustlike seeds, like those of the orchid, 
float in the air, and others are provided with downy, tufted 
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parachutes or wings. The tufted seeds of the thistle, and 
dandelion and those imbedded in soft wool and silken hair, 
such as the cotton, poplar, and milkweed seeds, are detached 
from their beds by the dry winds and warm sun and are 
blown long distances. The seeds of the maple and elm are 
equipped with wings. In others the fanlike petals of the 
dry calyx form the sails or parachutes which carry them to 
distant places. The wings of some seeds become detached 
after the journey; others remain on the seed and serve to 
fasten it in some favorable place for germination. 

Whole clusters of fruits containing seeds, such as the 
white pine cone, are also blown from place to place. The 
smooth, light fruits of some plants, lke the ‘‘steppe 


witches,”’ 


are rolled for miles over the level, barren steppes 
until they fall into some crack in the clay or are lodged in a 
hole, where the seed germinates and produces a new plant.. | 
In such plants as the tumbleweed, the stalk breaks from the 
roots when the seeds are ripe, and as the plant is blown from 
place to place it scatters its thousands of seeds. 

1. Perhaps the most curious and interesting natural 
seed scatterers are the ‘‘sling fruits’’ and ‘‘ catapult fruits.’’ 
In the former the tissues around the ripened seeds become 
highly tense and burst their outer covering, which then con- 
tracts with a violent jerk, forcibly expelling the seeds as 
from a sling. In some plants the seeds are expelled by the 
drying up of the pod or the spiral twisting of the valves of 
the fruit. The catapult fruits, such as the light pods of the 
poppy and morning glory, are open at the top, and when 
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the stalks are bent or swayed to and fro they rebound, 
flinging the seeds in all directions from the top of the 
pod. 

2. Water and moisture are also important agents in 
the dispersal of seeds. Water plants, such as the lotus and 
also some varieties of palms, have floating seeds containing 
air which buoys them up to the surface, and after floating 
for months they will germinate when lodged in the soil. It 
is believed that the uninhabited islands of the South Seas 
in this way have been planted with cocoa palms. 

3. Other seeds are designed to be carried by animals. 
The fruits are provided with sharp spikes, hooks, or claws 
which catch in the animal’s fur or man’s clothing. The 
stalks of some plants have claws, and, carrying the seed with 
them, cling to any rough surface. 

The seeds of edible fruits.also are widely scattered by 
man and animals. The fruits of wild cherries, currant, and 
raspberry are often carried long distances by birds. They 
are then eaten, and the seed either dropped to the ground 
or later expelled from the crop. This explains how wild 
cherry and apple trees spring up in woods and meadows 
and how bittersweet and berry bushes come to grow in the 
forks of trees. Migratory birds carry seeds in the mud which 
clings to their claws when they are startled into flight. Nuts 
are carried by squirrels and other animals, which bury them 
and often leave them to germinate the following spring. 

—Used by special permission of W. F. Quarrie Company from 

“The World Book Encyclopedia.”’ 
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WORD STUDY 


See if you can get the meaning of these words from the context. 
If there are any of which you do not know the pronunciation or 
the meaning, find them in your dictionary. Pronounce them 
aloud: 


constructed dispersal withstand 
chief agent orchid migratory 
calyx germinaticn steppes 
propelling catapult edible 


MAKING TOPIC HEADINGS 


Sometimes books have topic headings as well as chapter titles. 
These headings may be in ztalics or in heavy type like the first on 
Seed Dispersal in this article. Sometimes they are set in the 
margin like this: 


The wind is the chief means of scattering seeds for a great 
variety of plants. For example, the Russian thistle, or tumble- 
weed, breaks off close to the ground and is carried 
ihe Wind by the wind over the hills and plains for long dis- 
Distributes : 
Cees tances, scattering hundreds of seeds at every bound. 
The seeds of the dandelion furnish another good ex- 
ample of wind-scattered seeds. 
In this article, the first topic is given a suitable heading. The 
others are left for you to make up. 
Read again carefully and decide on a heading for each num- 
bered paragraph. 
A good heading is clear and short. The headings may be read 
and compared in class. The best ones may then be listed on the 
blackboard and discussed. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Along fence lines in fields, and by roadside fences often 
there are berry bushes, wild cherry trees, wild grapevines, and 
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bittersweet. Can you tell how they probably came to be there? 

2. In peach-growing districts you will find peach trees grow- 
ing by the roadside without care or cultivation. Explain how 
they may have come there. 

3. Tell how you think the following plants may scatter their 
seeds: oak tree; walnut; clover; goldenrod; wild strawberry; 
cocklebur; wild rice. 

4. Explain how birds scatter seeds. Does it seem likely that 
the colors and fragrance of wild fruits have anything to do with 
attracting birds for seed dispersal ? 


KEEPING A READING CHART 


One way to make sure of improvement in your rate of reading 
is to keep a reading chart. Here is one that a boy made to show 
his progress. 

The figures at top mean first day, second day, and so on. 
Those at the side mean the number of words read per minute. 


IN VTR Ee Sie eee eee SONOO MK 5 avs okie o> Grades) wae 


Among the vast number of stories and books ever 
told and written, a few have stood the test of time 
and have become the inheritance of all children who 
can read. Some of them have been translated into 
other languages, and a few into many languages. 

Among the thousands of books written and printed | 
ever since printing began—nearly five hundred years 
ago—the greater part are read and forgotten, but a 
few lwe on, century after century, and seem never 
to lose their interest. This 1s as true of children’s 
books as of books for grown people. 

Why these few books should continue to give now 
the same pleasure that they gave to those for whom 
they were written, it is hard to say. Perhaps it is 
because they tell about the kinds of things we all 
do—or should like to do if we had the chance ; per- 
haps it is because they show that the people of long 
ago were very much like ourselves. And because 
these things are so, it is good for us to read these 
old books. They help us to know more about the 
world and its people. And we may be sure that 
books that are so old and have pleased generations of 
children will please many of us. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


Can you imagine yourself, your mother and father, brothers and 
sisters, shipwrecked and left alone upon the rocks, out in the 
ocean? This is Just what happened to the Swiss Family Robin- 
son in a story told by the Swiss writer, David Wyss. 

A.terrible storm dashed their boat upon the rocks. It would 
have sunk to the bottom of the sea had not two of the rocks held 
it tilted firmly between them. The sailors, thinking the boat 
would surely go down, scrambled frantically into the lifeboats 
and hurried out to sea, leaving the Swiss family in the ship, to 
escape the best they could. 

The story tells how they found a way to save themselves and 
how they began life anew on a strange, uninhabited island in the 
South Seas, near New Guinea. 

The story is more than one hundred years old. 


SHIPWRECKED AND ALONE 


The storm, which had lasted for six long and terrible days, 
appeared on the seventh to redouble its fury. We were 
driven out of our course far to the southeast, and all trace 
of our position was lost. 

Sailors and passengers were alike worn out with long 
watching; indeed, all hope of saving the ship had disap- 
peared. The masts were split and overboard, the sails rent, 
and the water in the hold from a leak made us expect every 
moment to be swallowed up in the waves. 

At last we knelt together and offered our united prayers . | 
to the Almighty for help; my eldest boy Fritz prayed aloud, 

. most earnestly, that God would save his dear parents and 
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brothers, seeming not to think at all of his own safety. All 
else was forgotten in the threatened danger, and yet the 
evident faith of childhood in the power of the prayers they 
uttered restored my own. 

‘‘Will not the Lord hear and answer these prayers,’’ I 
thought, ‘‘offered in childlike trust and confidence?’’ 

All at once was heard above the fury of the storm the 
ery, ‘‘Land! land!’’ At the same moment we felt a shock 
so violent that I believed the ship had struck on a rock and 
would immediately fall to pieces. The sounds of cracking 
timber and the rush of water over the decks quickly proved 
that I was not mistaken, especially when the voice of the 
captain made itself heard in terrible tones: ‘‘ We are lost ! 
Lower the boats!’’—and the words struck like a sword to 
my heart. 

‘Lost !’’ I exclaimed, in my terror; but the piteous-cries 
of my children aroused me. I must not allow them to 
despair at this awful moment. ‘‘Keep up your courage!’’ 
I exclaimed. ‘‘God can help us still if we trust in Him! 
I will go at once, and try to discover whether some way of 
deliverance may not be left for us.’’ 

I went up quickly on deck, and then what a sight pre- 
sented itself! One boat was far out to sea, and a sailor—the 
last to leap on.board the other boat—was about to cut the 
rope and let it drift away. When I realized the fact that 
they were escaping, and had left me and my dear ones to 
perish, I shouted to them and begged them to return and 
rescue us. All to no purpose. My voice was lost amid the 
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roar of the storm, and even had I been heard, the fury of 
the waves made the return of the boats impossible. 

For a few moments I looked around mein despair. Then, 
with a sudden hope, I observed the position of the vessel. 
The bow had sunk forward, leaving the stern high above the 
water as far as a kind of partition situated amidships, which 
separated the captain’s and the other cabins from the Steer 
_age pf the ship. 

Added to this, I found that the wreck was fixed in this 
position between two rocks, and therefore likely to remain 
in safety, especially if the storm abated. In a few moments 
I realized the absence of immediate danger, and then I 
turned my attention toward the shore, which lay, as I sup- 
posed, to the southward. A misty rain obscured the view, 
and perhaps made it appear more barren and desolate, yet 
I determined to make every possible effort to reach land. 
Concealing the troubled thought that all hope of human 
help had vanished, I went below to the cabin and addressed 
my dear ones hopefully. 

‘“Take courage, my children,’’ I said, as I entered; ‘‘all 
hope is not lost. The ship is fixed between the rocks, and 
this little place of refuge is high above the water. ‘Tomor- 
row, if the wind and waves subside, we may be able to reach 
the land.’’ 

As night advanced the storm still continued, and the 
waves broke over the lower part of the ship with undimin- 
ished fury. From time to time a cracking noise told us that 
the planks and beams of the wreck were strained by their 
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force, and a continual trembling caused a dread that every 
moment the vessel would fall in pieces. 

It was after one of these shocks that Fritz exclaimed: 

‘‘My father, do you think we could find swimming-belts 
on board for my mother and the boys? You and I could 
swim to shore if anything happened to the wreck, but they 
cannot swim.’’ 

‘‘Not a bad thought, my boy,’’ I replied; ‘‘we will 
search at once.’’ 

But no swimming-belts could be obtained, and I deter- 
mined toleontrive)a plan which I hoped would prove success- 
ful. In the steward’s cabin we found a number of empty 
flasks and tin water-cans strong enough to support a light 
person in the waves. These we fastened together with 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and tied them under the armpits of 
the three boys and my wife, who willingly adopted this 
means of safety. We also supplied ourselves with knives, 
string, a tinder-box and matches, and other useful but not 
(cumbrous) articles, and then seated ourselves to await 
calmly the result, hoping that, should the vessel fall to 
pieces, we might be able to gain the shore partly by swimming 
and partly by being borne on the waves. 

Fritz, however, feeling more secure in the safety of his 
dear mother and brothers, retired to rest and slept soundly. 
I and my brave wife remained awake in watchful anxiety, 
listening to each shock that threatened a change in the 
position of the vessel. It was, indeed, a sad night for us: 
both: we passed it in prayer and (consultation respecting 
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our future, till with thankful hearts we observed the first 
glimmer of daylight, and felt that we were safe. As morn- 
ing advanced the wind lulled, the sky cleared, and with joy- 
ful eyes we gazed at the brilliant colors that glowed in the 
east as the sun rose, foretelling a bright day. 

In a cheerful voice I roused the boys, and led them with 
their mother on deck. Then for the first time they became 
aware that we were alone on the ship. 

‘Oh, papa!’’ exclaimed Jack, ‘‘where are the sailors and 
the other passengers? How are we to continue the voyage 
or get to land?—are they gone?—why did they not take 
us??? 

‘My children,’’ I said, ‘‘our companions have left us to 
our fate, but we must not despair. If we exert ourselves 
and do all we can, God in His mercy will help us; still let 
us trust in Him without fear, and consider what is best to 
be done.’’ 

“Could we not make a raft, papa,’ 
get to shore all together ?’’ 

‘Tt would certainly be an. excellent.plan if we had the 


’ said Ernest, ‘‘and 


materials,’’ I replied. 

‘“The sea is calm enough to reach the shore by swim- 
ming,’’ remarked Fritz. 

‘‘Swimming would be all right for you,’’ said Ernest, 
‘‘but not for us, who can’t swim.’’ 

‘Ah, yes, I forgot; but will those contrivances we made 
in the night be safe for mamma and the boys, papa?’’ 
exclaimed Fritz. 
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‘‘T would rather adopt some other plan,’’ I replied : 
‘and now suppose we search the ship, and see if any ma- 
terials for a raft can be found.’’ 

At these words we all went in different directions. I 
proceeded at once to the provision stores, which, to my great 
satisfaction, were well supplied with both food and water; 
my wife and the youngest boy went to visit the animals, 
Fritz ran to the armory-room, and Ernest to the ship- 
carpenter’s workshop. Jack, as he opened the door of the 
captain’s cabin, got a little fright. Two large dogs sprang 
out, and, full of joy, jumped upon him so roughly that they 
threw him down, and covered him with caresses. This 
performance, however, startled the little man, and he at 
first cried out in alarm. But soon remembering that the 
poor doggies must be hungry, he recovered himself quickly, 
rose to his feet, and mounting on the back of the largest 
dog, he rode gravely toward me just as I appeared coming 
up from the ship’s hold. 

One by one we returned to the cabin, each bringing what 
he considered would be the most useful in our position. 

Fritz brought powder, small shot, bullets, and two sport- 
ing guns. Ernest held in his hand a hatful of nails and a 
hammer, while from his pocket stuck out.a pair of pincers 
and a hatchet. Even little Frank had a packet of fishing 
hooks and lines, with which he seemed very much pleased. 

“As to myself,’’ said my dear wife, ‘‘I have only 
brought good news, yet I hope it will prove very valuable. 
I am delighted to tell you that there are still alive on the 
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ship a cow, a donkey, two goats, six sheep, a ram, and a 
sow. I was only just in time to save them from dying from 
hunger and thirst.’’ 

‘You have all done well,’’ I said at last, ‘‘yet I am 
afraid Master Jack has brought two tremendous eaters 
instead of anything useful; we shall find it difficult to feed 
*“them.’’ 

‘Oh, but papa!’’ exclaimed Jack, ‘‘when we get to 
shore the dogs will help us to hunt.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I replied; ‘‘but how are we going to get 
there?”’ 

‘Can we not sail in tubs?’’ said Jack. ‘‘I have often 
done so on the pond at home.”’ 
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‘Happy thought !’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘let us begin at once. 
Now for the nails, the hammer, a saw, and a gimlet. We 
will see what can be found in the hold.’’ 

My wife and the boys, excepting Jack, pale es me to 
the hold with tools, and here we drew from the water four © 
large, empty casks. These we dragged to the lower deck, 
which was just about the water’s edge, and discovered with 
joy that they were all made of solid wood and bound with 
strong iron hoops. The water in the hold on which they 
floated had prevented them from getting dry, and proved 
that they were water-tight. 

I found them exactly suited to my purpose, and set to 
work at once to saw them apart through the middle. We 
sueceeded at last, after hard work, and then gladly refreshed 
ourselves with the wine and biscuits which were contained 
in two other small casks. I contemplated with pride the 
eight half-casks, or tubs, as they stood side by side on the 
sloping deck, and felt quite astonished to observe that my 
wife looked sad. 

‘‘T could never dare to trust myself on the open sea in 
one of those things,’’ she said, with a sigh. 

‘Do not alarm yourself too soon, my dear wife,’’ ie 
replied; ‘‘my work is not yet finished; wait a little—you will 
find that these tubs are much better for us than a wrecked 
vessel which is a fixture in the rocks.”’ 

After a search I/ discovered a long and flexible plank, and 
upon this I fastened my eight tubs, so that the two ends of 
the plank might bend upward and form alkeel.\ Two other 
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planks I also found, and these we nailed firmly to the tubs 
on each side, and brought together at the ends to form the 
stem and stern. In reality I had made a narrow boat 
divided into eight compartments. All was strong and well 
fitted, and appeared quite suitable for navigation—at least, 
on a calm sea and for a short distance. 

But alas! when my wonderful contrivance was finished, 
it was found so heavy that.in spite of our united efforts we 
were not able to move it an inch. 

‘‘Fetch me one of the capstan rods,’’ I cried; ‘‘I can use 
it as a lever.’’ 

Fritz understood, and ran to find one. Then I cut off 
some pieces of wood from the sail-yards for rollers, and lifting 
the lower part of the boat with the iron bar, Fritz placed 
them underneath and now we could move it easily where we 
pleased. 

I fastened a rope to the tub-raft with a strong knot, and 
after placing the two rollers under it and giving it a light 
push, we had the pleasure of seeing our little vessel glide 
from the lower deck toward the sea. But she descended 
with such rapidity that had I not taken the\precaution to 
fasten the rope to a beam on the wreck, she would have been 
carried far out of our reach. Unfortunately, the boat 
leaned so much on one side that no one would have dared to 
get into it; but I saw in a moment what it wanted. I 
quickly gathered up all the heavy things around me, and 
threw them as\ballast/into the tubs. The boat immediately 
righted itself, and*my children with eager joy rushed for- 
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ward, in their haste disputing who should first enter, and 
forgetting all idea of danger. 

But I hastily stopped them. I knew we could not 
venture to put to sea with any safety yet, for I saw plainly 
that the slightest obstruction would overturn the craft. To 
avoid this danger, therefore, I thought I might make some 
of those paddles which savage nations use to balance their 
canoes even against adverse winds. 

I again set myself to work to procure this happy means 
of safety, and with the help of Fritz I succeeded. We found 
two long sail-yards, which were fastened, one in front and 
the other at the hinder part of the boat, so that they could 
be moved without in any way interfering with the progress 
of our little raft. 

To the end of each of these we fixed two little empty 
casks which were to serve as a{counterpoise} and at last I 
believed that our arrangements were complete and safe. 

Nothing now remained but to secure the oars for our 
voyage on the morrow. It was late when all this was finished, 
and impossible to attempt to go on shore at that hour. We 
were obliged, therefore, to pass another night on the wreck, 
which threatened every moment to fall to pieces. 

My wife, however, had prepared for us an abundant 
supper, which we greatly needed; for, in an eager desire to 
finish the tub-raft, we had taken nothing but the wine and 
biscuits found in the casks. 

At last we all gladly sought repose after the hard work 
of the day, but I took the precaution to desire my boys to 
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attach the empty cans and flasks to their arms, as a means 
of safety should anything happen to the ship. I advised 
my wife also to dress herself in sailor’s clothes, as more 
convenient for swimming should she be thrown into the 


water. —DAVID WYSS. 


WORD STUDY 


From your reading, tell the meaning of the words in italics. 


worn out with fatigue our little bark the sails rent 
piteous cries the eye of a falcon if the storm abated 
fetch me one perilous voyage fowling pieces 


crevice of the rock 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL AND SILENT READING 


Silent reading is much more rapid than oral reading. When 
we are reading to find out things, we usually read to ourselves, but 
when there is a part that is very interesting or that is written in 
very beautiful words, we like to read it aloud to our friends, that we 
may all enjoy it together. 

Some parts of this story are best read silently, but others are 
so unusual you will want to read them aloud in class, that you may 
all laugh or wonder about them together. For instance, the mak- 
ing of the swimming belts on page 102 gives us a very funny pic- 
ture; the search through the ship and the bringing back of what 
was found on page 104 are both funny and unusual. Select other 
parts you may like for oral reading. 


MAKING GOOD QUESTIONS 


Make up two or three good questions on this story to test the 
ideas your classmates got from the reading of it. For example: 


How were the life preservers made? 
Who found the dogs? 
What did the mother find? 
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STORIES FROM ‘‘PINOCCHIO”’’ 


Have you ever seen a marionette (mar’i-d-nét’) show? Mar- 
ionettes are little doll-like bodies made to represent men and 
women. They are made of wood and leather, and are so con- 
structed that their legs, arms, hands, and heads can be moved 
by strings in an amazingly lifelike manner. When painted and 
dressed to represent some character, they can be made to perform 
as if they were real creatures. 

‘“Pinocchio’’ is the story of a:marionette. This amusing story 
was written by an Italian named Signor Lorenzini, who liked to 
call himself ‘‘Collodi,’’ after his native town in Italy: The story 
is many years old and has been enjoyed by thousands of children. 


I 


How Ir Came to Pass Tuoat MaAsTerR CHERRY THE 
CARPENTER Founp A Pigce or Woop TuHatT 
LAUGHED AND Criep LIKE A CHILD 

There was once upon a time... . 

‘‘A king!’’ my little readers will instantly exclaim. 

No, children, you are wrong. There was once upon a 
timea piece of wood. 

This wood was not valuable: it was only a common log 
like those that are burnt in winter in the stoves and fire- 
places to make a cheerful blaze and warm the rooms. 
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I cannot say how it came about, but the fact is, that one 
fine day this piece of wood was lying in the shop of an old 
carpenter of the name of Master Antonio. He was, how- 
ever, called by everybody Master Cherry, on account of the 
end of his nose, which was always as red and polished as a 
ripe cherry. 

No sooner had Master Cherry set eyes on the piece of 
wood than his face beamed with delight; and, rubbing his — 
hands together with satisfaction, he said softly to himself: 

‘“This wood has come at the right moment: it will uy 
do to make the leg of a little table.’’ 

Having said this he immediately took a sharp axe with 
which to remove the bark and the rough surface. However, 
just as he was going to give the first stroke, he remained 
with his arm suspended in the air, for he heard a very small 
voice saying imploringly: ‘‘Do not strike me so hard!” 

Picture to yourselves the astonishment of good old 
Master Cherry ! 

He turned his terrified eyes all around the room to try and 
discover where the little voice could possibly have come 
from, but he saw nobody! He looked under the bench— 
nobody; he looked into a cupboard that was always shut— 
nobody; he looked into a basket of shavings and sawdust 
—nobody; he even opened the door of the shop and gave a 
glance into the street—and still nobody. Who, then, 
could it be? 

‘‘T see how it is,’’ he said, laughing and scratching his 
wig; ‘‘evidently that little voice was all my imagination. 
Let us set to work again.’’ 
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And taking up the axe he struck a tremendous blow on 
the piece of wood. 

‘Oh! oh! you have hurt me!’’ cried the same little 
voice dolefully. 

This time Master Cherry was petrified. His eyes 
started out of his head with fright, his mouth remained 
open, and his tongue hung out almost to the end of his chin, 
like a mask on a fountain. As soon as he had recovered 
the use of his speech, he began to say, stuttering and trem- 
bling with fear: 

‘‘But where on earth can that little voice have come 
from that said ‘Oh! oh!’? ... Here there is certainly not 
a living soul. Is it possible that this piece of wood can 
have learnt to cry and to lament like a child? I cannot 
believe it. This piece of wood, here it is; a log for fuel like 
all the others, and thrown on the fire it would about suffice 
to boil a saucepan of beans. ... How then? Can any 
one be hidden inside it? If any one is hidden inside, so 
much the worse for him. I will settle him at once.’’ 

So saying, he seized the poor piece of wood and com- 
menced beating it without mercy against the walls of the 
room, ‘ 

Then he stopped to listen if he could hear any little 
voice lamenting. He waited two minutes—nothing; five 
minutes—nothing; ten minutes—still nothing! 

» “T see how it is,’’ he then said, forcing himself to laugh 
and pushing up his wig; ‘‘evidently the little voice that said 
‘Oh! oh!’ was all my imagination. Let us set to work 
again.’’ 
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But as all the same he was in a great fright, he tried so 
sing to give himself a little courage. 

Putting aside the axe he took his plane, to alate and 
polish the bit of wood; but whilst he was running it up and 
down he heard the same little voice saying, laughing: 

‘‘Please stop! you are tickling me all over!’’ . 

This time poor Master Cherry fell down as if he had been 
struck by lightning. When he at last opened his eyes he 
found himself seated on the floor. 

His face was quite changed; even the end of his nose, 
instead of being crimson, as it was nearly always, had 
become blue from fright. 
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Master CHERRY MAKES A PRESENT OF THE PIECE OF 
Woop To His FrieNp Gepretro, WHO Taxes IT 
To Maker For HIMSELF A WONDERFUL Pupret, THAT 
SHALL Know How To DANcE, AND TO FENCE, AND 
To Leap Like AN ACROBAT. 


At that moment some one knocked at the door. 

‘Come in,’’ said the carpenter, without having. the 
strength to rise to his feet. 

A lively little old man immediately walked into the 
shop. His name was Geppetto, but when the boys of the 
neighborhood wished to put him in a passion they called 
him by the nickname of Polendina,’ because his yellow 
wig greatly resembled a pudding made of Indian corn. 


1 Pronounce jép-pét’td and pd’lén-dé’naé (cornmeal pudding) 
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Geppetto was very fiery. Woe to the boy who called 
him Polendina! He became so furious that there was no 
holding him. 

‘‘Good day, Master Antonio,’’ said Geppetto; ‘‘what 
are you doing there on the floor?’’ 

“‘T am teaching the alphabet to the ants.’’ 

““Much good may that do you!’ 

‘‘What has brought you to me, neighbor Geppet- 
toe 

‘“My legs. But to say the truth, Master Antonio, I 
have come to ask a favor of you.” 

‘‘Here I am, ready to serve you,’’ replied the carpenter 
getting on to his knees. 

‘“This morning an idea came to my head.’’ 

‘*Let us hear it.’’ 

‘‘T thought I would make a beautiful wooden puppet 
—a, wonderful puppet that should know how to dance, to 
fence, and to leap like an acrobat. With this puppet I 
would travel about the world to earn a piece of bread and a 
glass of wine. What do you think of it?’’ 

‘“Bravo, Polendina!’’ exclaimed the same little voice, 
and it was impossible to say where it came from. 

Hearing himself called Polendina, Geppetto became as 
red as a turkeycock from rage, and turning to the car- 
penter he said in a fury: ; 

‘“Why do you insult me?’’ 

‘“Who insults you?’’ 

‘*You called me Polendina !’’ 
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**Tt was not I[!’’ 

‘“Would you have it, then, that it was 1? It was you, 
I say !’’ 

BNO, 

‘Yes!’’ 

Baio”? 

“*Yes!’’ 

And becoming more and more angry, from words they 
came to blows, and flying at each other they bit, and fought, 
and scratched each other. 

When the fight was over, Master Antonio was in pos- 
session of Geppetto’s yellow wig, and Geppetto discovered 
that the gray wig belonging to the carpenter had remained 
between his teeth. 

‘“Give me back my wig,’’ screamed Master Antonio. 

‘*And you, return me mine, and let us make friends.’’ 

The two old men, each having recovered his own wig, 
shook hands, and swore that they would remain friends to 
the end of their lives. 

‘‘Well then, neighbor Geppetto,’’ said the carpenter, 
to prove that peace was made, ‘‘what is the favor that. 
you wish of me?’’ 

‘‘T want a little wood to make my puppet; will you give 
me some ?’’ 

Master Antonio was delighted, and he immediately 
went to the bench and fetched the piece of wood that had 
caused him so much fear. But just as he was going to 
give it to his friend the piece of wood gave a shake and, 
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wriggling violently out of his hands, struck with all of its 
force against the dried-up shins of poor Geppetto. 

‘‘Ah! is that the courteous way in which you make 
your presents, Master Antonio? You have almost lamed 


? 


mel x « . 


»? 


‘*T swear to you that it was not I! . 


,? 


‘Then you would have it that it was I? ... 
‘<The wood is entirely to blame! .. .’’ 

‘‘T know that it was the wood; but it was you that hit 
my legs with it! ...”’ 

‘*T did not hit you with it! .. .’’ 

hier? 

‘“Geppetto, don’t insult me or I will call you Polendina !’’ 

fSAss?? 

‘*Polendina !”’ 

‘“Donkey !”’ 

‘*Polendina!’’ 

‘“Baboon !’’ 

‘*Polendina !’’ 

On hearing himself called Polendina for the third time 
Geppetto, blind with rage, fell upon the carpenter and they 
fought desperately. . 

When the battle was over, Master Antonio had two more 
scratches on his nose, and his adversary had two buttons 
too little on his waistcoat. Their accounts being thus 
squared, they shook hands and swore to remain good 
friends for the rest of their lives. 

Geppetto carried off his fine piece of wood and, thanking 
Master Antonio, returned limping to his house. 
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FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


Oral Reading. This story makes fine oral reading. It may be 
used for a contest. Perhaps some of the class will volunteer. 
Select certain points by which to judge the reading. 


WORD STUDY 


fiery (fi/rl): quick-tempered; fierce. | puppet (ptip’ét): a small doll-like 


fence (féns): to practice with a figure that by means of wires is 
sword. made to perform. 
acrobat (&k’rd-bit): one who prac- | adversary (id’vér-sa’’rl): enemy; 
tices rope-dancing, tumbling, etc. opponent. 
III 


Gepretro Havinc RETURNED Home Beerns At ONCE TO 
Make A Puppet, To Wuich He Gives THE NAME 
oF Prnoccuio. THe First Tricks PLAYED BY THE 
PUPPET. 


Geppetto lived in a small ground-floor room that was 
lighted only from the staircase. The furniture could not 
have been simpler—a bad chair, a poor bed, and a broken- 
down table. At the end of the room there was a fireplace 
with a lighted fire; but the fire was painted, and by the 
fire was a painted saucepan that was boiling cheerfully, 
and sending out a cloud of smoke that looked exactly 
like real smoke. 

As soon as he reached home Geppetto took his tools 
and set to work to cut out and model his puppet. 

‘“What name shall I give him?’’ he said to himself; 
“‘T think I will call him Pinocchio (pi-nok’ee-o.) It is a 
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name that will bring him luck. I once knew a whole family 
that was so called. There was Pinocchio the father, Pinoc- 
chia the mother, and Pinocchi the children, and all of them 
did well. The richest of them was a beggar.’’ 

Having found a name for his puppet, he began to work 
in good earnest, and he first made his hair, then his fore- 
head, and then his eyes. 

The eyes finished, imagine his astonishment when he 
perceived that they moved and looked fixedly at him. 

Geppetto seeing himself stared at by those two wooden 
eyes took it almost in bad part, and said in an angry voice: 

‘“Wicked wooden eyes, why do you look at me?’’ 

No one answered. 

He then proceeded to carve the nose; but no sooner 
had he made it than it began to grow. And it grew, and 
grew, and grew, until in a few minutes it had become an 
immense nose that seemed as if it would never end. 

Poor Geppetto tired himself out with cutting it off; but 
the more he cut and shortened it, the longer did that im- 
pertinent nose become! 

The mouth was not even completed when it began to 
laugh and deride him. 

‘Stop laughing!’’ said Geppetto, provoked; but he 
might as well have spoken to the wall. 

‘‘Stop laughing, I say !’’ he roared ina threatening tone. 

The mouth then ceased laughing, but put out its tongue 
as far as it would go. 

Geppetto, not to spoil his handiwork, pretended not to 
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see, and continued his labors. After the mouth he fash- 
ioned the chin, then the throat, then the shoulders, the 
stomach, the arms, and the hands. 

The hands were scarcely finished when Geppetto felt 
his wig snatched from his head. He turned around, and 
what did he see? He saw his yellow wig in the puppet’s 
hand. 

“Pinocchio! . . . Give me back my wig instantly!’’ 

But Pinocchio, instead of returning it, put it on his own 
head, and was in consequence nearly smothered. 

Geppetto at this insolent and derisive behavior. felt 
sadder and more melancholy than he had ever been in his 
life before; and turning to Pinocchio he said to him: 

‘You young rascal! You are not yet completed, and 
you are already beginning to show want of respect to your 
father! That is bad, my boy, very bad!”’ 

And he dried a tear. 

_ The legs and the feet remained to be done. 

When Geppetto had finished the feet he received a kick 
on the point of his nose. 

‘fT deserve it!’’ he said to himself; ‘‘I should have 
thought of it sooner! Now it is too late!” 

He then took the puppet under the arms and placed 
him on the floor to teach him to walk. 

Pinocchio’s legs were stiff and he could not move, but 
Geppetto led him by the hand and showed him how to 
put one foot before the other. 

When his legs became flexible Pinocchio began to walk 
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alone and to run about the room; until, having gone out 
of the house door, he jumped into the street and escaped. 

Poor Geppetto rushed after him but was not able to 
overtake him, for that rascal Pinocchio leapt in front of 
him like a hare, and knocking his wooden feet together 
against the pavement made as much clatter as twenty 
pairs of peasants’ clogs. 

‘‘Stop him! Stop him!’’ shouted Geppetto; but the 
people in the street, seeing a wooden puppet running like a 
racehorse, stood still in astonishment to look at it, and 
laughed, and laughed, and laughed, until it beats descrip- 
tion. ; 

At last, as good luck would have it, a carabineer arrived 
who, hearing the uproar, imagined that a colt had escaped 
from his master. Planting himself courageously with his ~ 
legs apart in the middle of the road, he waited with the 

determined purpose of stopping him, and thus preventing 
- the chance of worse disasters. 

When Pinocchio, still at some distance, saw the carabi- 
neer barricading the whole street, he endeavored to take 
him by surprise and to pass between his legs. But he failed 
signally. 

The carabineer without disturbing himself in the least 
caught him cleverly by the nose—it was an immense nose 
of ridiculous proportions that seemed made on purpose to 
be laid hold of by carabineers—and consigned him to 
Geppetto. Wishing to punish him, Geppetto intended to 
pull his ears at once. But imagine his feelings when he 
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could not succeed in finding them. And do you know the 
reason? It was that, in his hurry to model him, he had 
forgotten to make them. 

He then took him by the collar, and as he was leading 
him away he said to him, shaking his head threateningly: 

‘We will go home at once, and as soon as we arrive we 
will regulate your accounts, never doubt it.’’ 

At this announcement Pinocchio threw himself on the 
ground and would not take another step. In the mean- 
while a crowd of .idlers and inquisitive people began to 
assemble and to make a ring around them. 

Some of them said one thing, some another. 

‘“Poor puppet !’’ said several, ‘‘he is right not to wish 
to return home! Who knows how Geppetto, that bad old 
man, will beat him! .. .’’ 

And the others added maliciously: 
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‘‘Geppetto seems a good man! 
If that poor puppet is left in his hands he 


regular tyrant ! 


is quite capable of breaking him to pieces! . . 


But with boys he is a 


) 


It ended in so much being said and done that the carabi- 


neer at last set Pinocchio at liberty and conducted Geppetto 


to prison. 
fend himself, sobbed out: 
‘‘Wretched boy! 


I should have thought of it sooner! . . 


The poor man, not being ready with words to de- 


And to think how I have labored to 
make him a well-conducted puppet ! 


But it serves me right ! 


9?) 


What happened afterwards is a story that really is 


past all belief. 


—CHARLES COLLODI (CARLO LORENZINI). 


WORD STUDY 


impertinent ({m-pir’ti-nént): impu- 
dent; meddlesome. 

deride (dé-rid’): scorn; ridicule. 

derisive (dé-ri’sfv): mocking. 

melancholy (mél’an-kdl-i): 
gloomy. 

peasants’ clogs: the wooden-soled 
shoes of a farm laborer. 


sad; 


carabineer (kar’’a-bi-nér’) a_ sol- 
dier, usually mounted, who carries 
a short rifle. 

disaster (dis-as’tér): misfortune. 

malicious (ma-lish’tis): spiteful; ill- 
natured. 

tyrant (ti’rint): 
cruelly. 


one who rules 


AN OUTLINE GAME 


Here is a little game to test how well you remember the order 
in which things happen in the story. The letters are placed before 


the list of events. 
happened in the story. 


First write 10 numbers on your papers. 


put after 1? Example: 1=e. 


Copy them in the order in which the things 


Which letter shall we 
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Geppetto was led to prison. 

Pinocchio threw himself on the ground. 

Geppetto felt his wig snatched from his head. Wk 
Pinocchio jumped into the street and escaped. /-~ 
Geppetto returned home. | 

He proceeded to carve the nose./ 

He made the puppet’s hair. \_/” 

The carabineer seized Pinocchio by the nose. VY 


?. Geppetto showed Pinocchio how to put one foot before the /” ; 
y 


Faun s ae os 


ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 


This story is taken from ‘‘The Arabian Nights,’’ a collection of 
Arabian stories hundreds of years old—some of them probably a 
thousand years old. The Arabic title is ‘‘The Thousand and One 
Nights.’’ 

There is an interesting story of how ‘‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’’ came to be. This is the way it runs: 

A long, long time ago, there lived in Persia a very wicked 
king, called the Sultan, who had many wives—as was the custom 
of the country. This old Sultan discovered that some of his wives 
were deceitful. So he vowed that he would put a stop to their 
trickery. Whenever he married a new wife he always had her 
killed the very next day. No woman could escape him if he 
chose to marry her; for all the women of the East were slaves, 
and had to obey the orders of the Sultan, whatever they were. 

It happened that one wife whom he chose was a charming 
story-teller. On the day after her marriage, she begged leave to 
tell the Sultan a story. She timed it so carefully and told it so 
well that she was just at the most exciting part when the Sultan 
found he must give attention to the cares of his kingdom. He 
was so interested in the story that he was eager to hear the rest of 
it. So he decided to spare her life for a day so that she might 
finish the story. 
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When the story was finished, the Sultan wanted to hear another 
like it. So the princess told another story with such skill that she 
kept alive the curiosity and wonder of the Sultan, day after day, 
and week after week, and month after month, until her delightful 
stories had lasted for a thousand and one nights! After so long a 
time the Sultan decided that he would let her live—provided that 
she would keep on telling the stories as he desired. 

And so we have our ‘‘The Arabian Nights.’’ All together 
they make many volumes. They have been translated into many 
languages. With the single exception of the Bible, the stories of 
‘“The Arabian Nights’’ are found in more countries than any other 
group of tales. 

Among the ones best known to us are: ‘‘ Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves’’; ‘‘Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp’’; ‘‘Sindbad the 
Sailor’’: ‘‘The Magic Carpet’’; ‘‘The Magic Horse.’’ 


Aut Basa DISCOVERS THE ROBBERS 


There once lived in an old town of Persia two brothers, 
named Cassim and Ali Baba. Cassim married a very rich 
wife, and became a wealthy merchant. Ali Baba married 
a woman as poor as himself, and lived by cutting wood which 
he carried to town on the backs of three donkeys, to sell for 
what money he could get. 

One day, when Ali Baba was at work in the forest, he 
saw at a distance a cloud of dust. He observed it with at- 
tention and distinguished many men on horseback, who he 
suspected might be robbers. Being afraid, he climbed up a 
large tree which grew on a high rock, the branches of which 
were thick enough to conceal him, and yet enabled him to 
see all that passed without being discovered. 
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The troop, which numbered forty, came to the foot of 
the rock on which the tree stood, and there dismounted. 
Every man unbridled his horse, tied him to some shrub, and 
hung around his neck a bag of corn. Then each of them 
took off his saddle-bag, which seemed to Ali Baba from its 
weight to be full of gold and silver. One, whom he took 
to be their captain, came under the tree in which Ali Baba 
was concealed, and said in a loud voice: ‘‘Open, Sesame !’’ 
At these words, a door opened in the rock; and after the 
captain had made all the forty thieves enter before him, he 
followed them, and the door shut again of itself. 

‘‘Well!’’ said Ali Baba to himself, ‘‘what do you think 
of that?’’ 

After a while, the door opened again and the captain 
came out first, and stood to see the thieves all pass by him; 
then Ali Baba heard him make the door close by saying 
these words: ‘‘Shut, Sesame!’’ The men mounted their 
horses, and returned the way they had come. 

After the robbers had disappeared from sight Ali Baba 
came down from the tree, and stood in front of the door in 
the big rock. Remembering the words the captain of the 
robbers used to cause the door to open and shut, and being 
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curious to see if his pronouncing them would have the same 
effect, he said: ‘‘Open, Sesame!’’ The door opened in- 
stantly, and instead of a dark, dismal cave which he ex- 
pected, Ali Baba was surprised to see a large well-lighted 
chamber, which received the light from an opening in the 
top of the rock. And—oh the wonderful things he saw 
inside the cave! Gold and silver in heaps, rich bales of silk, 
priceless rings, money in bags, and all sorts of provisions! 

Ali Baba went boldly into the cave, but he was afraid 
to stay long, for fear the robbers might return. So he 
quickly collected as much gold coin, which was in bags, as 
he thought his three donkeys could carry, loaded - them 
with the bags, and laid wood over them in such a manner 
that the gold could not be seen. He stood before the door, 
and said: ‘‘Shut, Sesame!’’ and the door closed of itself. 
He then returned to town. 

When Ali Baba got home, he drove his donkeys into a 
little yard, shut the gate carefully, threw off the wood, and 
carried the bags into the house, where he emptied them, 
making a great heap of gold that dazzled his wife’s eyes. 
Then he told her the whole adventure, and warned her to 
keep it secret. 

Ali Baba’s wife rejoiced greatly at their good fortune, 
and began to count the gold, piece by piece. ‘‘ Wife,’’ said 
Ali Baba, ‘“‘you do not know what you undertake; you will 
never have done counting. I will dig a hole and bury it. 
There is no time to be lost.’’ ‘‘You are right, husband,’’ 
she replied; ‘‘but let us know, as nigh as possible, how 
much we have. I will borrow a measure and measure it - 
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while you dig the hole.’’ Away the wife ran to the home 
of Cassim, which was near by, and asked her sister-in-law 
to lend her a measure for a little while. 

Now, Cassim’s wife knew that Ali Baba was very poor, 
and wondered what need he had of a measure. So she 
said: ‘‘That will I gladly do. Wait here a moment while 
I fetch one.’’ Desiring to find out what it was that Ali 
Baba wanted to measure, she rubbed some tallow on the 
bottom of the measure, then fetched it with the excuse 
that she was sorry to be so long, but that she could not 
find it sooner. 

When the gold had been measured, and while Ali Baba 
was burying it, his wife carried the measure back again, 
without noticing that a piece of gold had stuck on the 
bottom. ‘‘Sister,’’ said she, ‘‘you see I have not kept 
your measure long. I am obliged to you for it and return 
it with thanks.”’ 

As soon as Ali Baba’s wife had gone, Cassim’s wife looked 
at the bottom of the measure, and was astonished to find 

~a piece of gold sticking to it. ‘‘What!’’ said she, ‘‘has 
Ali Baba gold so plentiful as to measure it? Whence has 
he all this wealth ?’’ 

Cassim was at his counting-house. As soon as he re- 
turned his wife said to him: ‘‘Cassim, you think yourself 
rich, but Ali Baba is much richer than you. He does not 
count his money but measures it.’’ Then she showed him 
the piece of money and told him the trick she had used to 
make the discovery. 

Cassim went to Ali Baba’s house the next morning and 
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said: ‘‘Ali Baba, I am surprised at you! You pretend to 
be miserably poor, and yet you measure gold. Tell me, 
at once, where you got it.’’ Ali Baba knew that Cassim 
and his wife, through his own wife’s folly, had-discovered | 
their secret, so without showing the least surprise he told 
his brother all about the magic cave and the words, ‘‘Open, 
Sesame.’”’ 


Cassim’s Sap ENbD 


Cassim rose the next morning long before the sun and 
set out for the forest with ten donkeys, each bearing a 
basket which he planned to fill. He followed the road which 
Ali Baba pointed out to him, and soon reached the rock 
upon which grew the tree. When he reached the entrance 
of the cave, he pronounced the words, ‘‘Open, Sesame!’’ 
The door immediately opened, and when he went in, closed 
upon him. He quickly laid as many bags of gold as he could 
carry at the door of the cave, but he could not think of the 
words which would open the door, and instead of ‘‘Sesame’’ 
said: ‘‘Open, Barley !’’ and was amazed to find that the door» 
remained shut. He named several kinds of grain, but still 
the door would not open. The harder he tried to remem- 
ber, the more his memory failed him. 

About noon the robbers visited their cave. They found 
Cassim’s mules straggling about the rock and drove them 
away. Then, with naked sabres in their hands, they went 
to the door of the cave, which, on their captain pronouncing 
the proper words, immediately opened. The robbers found 
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Cassim in the cave and killed him. They could not imagine 
how any one had learned the secret words by which alone 
he could enter the cave. Fearing that some other person 
might know their secret, they cut Cassim’s body in four 
pieces, which they hung on the door, as a warning to others. 

When Cassim did not return home that night his wife 
ran to Ali Baba in great alarm and begged him to go and 
find her husband. So early in the morning Ali Baba set out 
with his three donkeys to search for Cassim. He went to 
the big rock in the forest and when he had pronounced the 
words, and the door had opened, he was struck with horror 
at the sight of his brother’s body. He wrapped the parts 
of Cassim’s body in two packs, and loaded one of the mules 
with them. The other two mules he loaded with gold, 
covering them with wood as before. Then bidding the door 
shut, he hurried away; he stopped for some time in the 
forest, so that he might not go into the town before night. 
When he reached home, he drove the two donkeys loaded 
with gold into his little yard and left the unloading to his 
wife, while he led the other to his sister-in-law’s house. 

Ali Baba knocked at the door, which was opened by a 
clever slave girl named Morgiana who was quick to meet 
most difficult circumstances. Ali Baba told her the sad 
news and warned her to keep it a dark secret. He then 
helped place the body in Cassim’s house and said to Mor- 
giana: ‘‘We must bury your master as if he had died a 
natural death. Go now and tell your mistress. I leave the 
matter to your wits and skilful devices.’’ 
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Early the next morning Morgiana went to a drug store 
and bought some medicine, saying it was for her master who 
was dangerously ill. In the afternoon she went to the 
druggist’s again, bought some more medicine, and said she 
feared her dear master would die. Nobody, therefore, was 
surprised in the evening to hear the cries of Cassim’s wife 
and of Morgiana, who said that her master was dead. 

The next morning, at daybreak, Morgiana went to an 
old cobbler named Baba Mustapha (mis-ta’fa) and put a 
piece of gold in his hand, saying: ‘‘Baba, bring your sew- 
ing tackle and come with me.’’ The old man went with 
Morgiana, who, after having bound his eyes with a hand- 
kerchief, led him to her deceased master’s house. When 
they had entered the room where the body lay, she removed 
the band from his eyes, and said: ‘‘Baba Mustapha, you 
must make haste and sew the parts of the body together; 
and when you have done, I will give you another piece of 
gold.’’ After Baba Mustapha had finished his task 
Morgiana blindfolded him again, gave him the piece of gold 
and led him back to his stall. 

The next day Cassim was buried with the customary 
ceremonies, and Ali Baba and his family moved into 
Cassim’s fine house, with Cassim’s wife. 


THE RospsBers PLAN REVENGE - 


When the forty thieves again visited their cave, and found 
that Cassim’s body had been taken away, they were sur- 
prised and angry. ‘‘We are certainly discovered,’’ said 
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the captain, ‘‘the man we killed is not the only one who 
knows our secret, and for our lives’ sake we must try to 
find him. What say you, my men?’’ They all agreed 
with the captain, and one of the robbers said: ‘‘I will dis- 
guise myself, go into the town, and listen for any talk of the 
man whom we killed, and try to find out who he was and 
where he lived.”’ 

The robber went into the town at daybreak and walked 
up and down, till accidently he came to Baba Mustapha’s 
stall. In the conversation which followed, the cobbler told 
him he had sewed the body of a dead man together, and the 
thief knew it must have been the body of the man they - 
had killed. So he gave Mustapha some money, and he 
allowed himself to be blindfolded again, and led the thief 
to Cassim’s house, where Ali Baba now lived. The robber 
marked the door with a piece of chalk, thanked Mustapha 
for the trouble he had taken, and left him to return to his 
stall, while he returned to the men in the forest. 

Morgiana, returning from an errand, saw the mark the 
robber had made, and stopped to observe it. ‘‘What is 
the meaning of this mark?’’ said she to herself. ‘‘Some- 
body intends my master no good. However, with whatever 
intention it was done, it is advisable to guard against the 
worst.’’ So she fetched a piece of chalk, and marked the 
neighbors’ doors, without saying anything to her master or 
mistress. When the thieves returned that night to find 
Cassim’s house they were unable to pick it out because all 
the houses in the neighborhood were similarly marked. 
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‘Then they returned to the forest, and put to death the robber 
who had marked the first door. 

As the safety of the troop required the discovery of the 
~ second intruder into the cave, another thief went to Baba 
Mustapha, and bribed him as the other had done, and being 
shown the house, marked it in a place more remote from 
sight with red chalk, but Morgiana, whose bright eyes 
nothing could escape, saw it, and marked the neighbors’ 
houses in the same place and manner. 

The robber, at his return to his company, boasted of his 
success, which he looked upon as a certain way to dis- 
tinguish Ali Baba’s house from the others. Later they all 
went into town, but when they came to the street they found 
the same difficulty; at which the captain was enraged. 
They were forced to return to the forest, where the second 
robber, who had failed them, was put to death. 

‘*T will go myself,’’ said the captain. So he went and 
addressed himself to Baba Mustapha, who did him the same 
service he had done to the other robbers. Instead of making 
a mark on the house, he observed it so carefully that it was 
impossible for him to mistake it. 

The captain, well satisfied with his attempt, returned 
to the forest, and said: ‘‘ Now comrades, nothing can prevent 
our full revenge, as I am certain of the house. Listen 
carefully while I tell you my plan.’’ Then he ordered them 
to buy nineteen mules, with thirty-eight large leather jars, 
one full of oil and the others empty. These rubbed with 
oil were strapped on the backs of the mules, and a. thief 
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climbed into each jar, except the one which was full of oil. 

Things being thus prepared, the captain, disguised as 
their driver, set out with them, and reached the town in the 
evening. He led them through the streets to Ali Baba’s 
house and asked if he might spend the night. 

Ali Baba thought this man was an oil-merchant, so he 
told him he should be welcome, and asked him into the house, 
while a slave was ordered to unload the mules, to put them 
in the stable, and to feed them. Then he went to Morgiana 
to bid her prepare a good supper for his guest. After they 
had finished supper, Ali Baba, charging Morgiana again to 
take care of his guest, said to her: ‘‘Tomorrow morning I 
shall go to the bath before day; take care my bathing linen 
be ready, and make me some good broth before I return.’’ 
After this he went to bed. 


How Moraiana Savep Her Master 


In the meantime the captain robber went into the yard, 
took off the lid of each jar, and said to the man within: 
‘“As soon as I throw some stones out of the window, come 
out with your knives in hand and I will immediately join 
you.” After this he returned to the house. Morgiana, tak- 
ing up a light, led him to his chamber, where she left him; 
and he, to avoid any suspicion, put the light out and lay 
down in his clothes, that he might be ready to rise. 

Morgiana, remembering Ali Baba’s orders, got his 
linen ready, but while she was preparing the broth the 
lamp went out, so she took the oil-pot and went into the 
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yard to get oil from one of the jars. As she came nigh the 
first jar, the robber within said softly: ‘‘Is it time?’’ Great 
was her surprise at finding a man instead of oil in the jar, 
but fearing that Ali Baba, his family, and herself were in 
danger, she answered: ‘‘Not yet, but presently.’’ She 
went in this manner to all the jars, giving the same answer, 
till she came to the jar of oil. 

By this means Morgiana found that her master had 
admitted thirty-eight robbers to his house and that the 
pretended oil-merchant was their captain. She quickly filled 
the oil-pot, and returned to the kitchen where, as soon as - 
she lighted her lamp, she took a great kettle, went again 
to the oil-jar, filled the kettle, set it over the fire, and as 
soon as it boiled, went and poured enough into each jar to 
kill the robber within. This being done, she returned to 
the kitchen, put out the light, and remained silent, watch- 
ing to see what would happen through a window of the 
kitchen which opened into the yard. 

She had not long to wait before the captain of the robbers 
got up, opened the window, and threw the little stones into 
the yard. He listened, but not hearing any sound from 
the robbers, he became alarmed, and went softly down 
into the yard, and going to the first jar he smelled the hot 
boiled oil, which sent forth a steam out of the jar. Examin- 
ing all the jars, one after another, he found all his men dead. 
Then in fear he climbed over the wall, and fled to the forest. 
When Morgiana saw him depart, she went to bed, pleased 
that she had succeeded in saving her master and his family. 
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When Ali Baba returned from the baths the next morn- 
ing, Morgiana told him all she had done, from observing the 
first mark on the house to the finding and destruction of 
the thieves, and the flight of their captain, and because of 
these brave deeds Ali Baba said to her: ‘‘I owe my life to 
you; and for the first token of my acknowledgment, give 
you your freedom from this moment, till I can do more for 
you, as I intend.’”’ 


How THE CapTaIn WAS OUTWITTED 


The captain of the forty thieves returned to the forest 
full of fear and rage, but still determined to accomplish the 
death of Ali Baba. For this purpose he returned to the 
town, bought a shop and filled it with a great many sorts 
of rich stuffs and fine linen from the cave, taking the neces- 
sary precautions to conceal the place whence he brought 
them. He took the name of Cogia Houssam and, pre- 
tending to be a merchant, soon succeeded in making friends 
with the son of Ali Baba, to whom he gave some small 
presents, and often asked him to dine and sup with 
him. 

Ali Baba’s son did not want to be under such obligations 
to Cogia Houssam, so he asked his father, Ali Baba, to in- 
vite the merchant in return. Ali Baba consented with 
pleasure. ‘‘Son,’’ said he, ‘‘tomorrow being Friday, 
which is a day that the shops are shut, get him to accom- 
pany you here. I will go and order Morgiana to provide 


supper. ’’ 
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Accordingly, the next day Cogia Houssam accompanied 
Ali Baba’s son when he returned from his warehouse, but 
when Ali Baba invited him to sup with them, he said: ‘‘I 
am thoroughly persuaded of your good will; but the truth 
is, I can eat no victuals that have salt in them.’’ ‘‘If 
that is the only reason,’’ said Ali Baba, ‘‘I promise you there 
shall be no salt put in the food we shall have tonight.’’ 
Ali Baba went into the kitchen and told Morgiana not to 
put any salt in the food. She could not help being sur- 
prised at the strange order, and wished to see the man who 
would eat no food with salt in it. To this end, she helped 
carry in the dishes; and looking at Cogia Houssam, knew at 
first sight that he was the captain of the robbers and, 
observing him carefully, perceived a dagger under his 
garment. 

Morgiana, while they were at supper, determined to 
execute one of the boldest acts ever meditated, and thus, 
again, to save the life of Ali Baba. 

After the dessert had been served, Morgiana retired, 
dressed herself like a dancer and glided gracefully around 
the room, waving a dagger which she sometimes presented 
to one breast, sometimes to another, and oftentimes seemed 
to strike her own. After this, she snatched a plate from the 
table with her left hand and, holding the dagger in her 
right, presented it after the manner of those who get a 
livelihood by dancing. Ali Baba and his son put pieces of 
gold into the plate; and Cogia Houssam, seeing it come to 
him, had pulled his purse from his bosom to make her a 
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MoraiAna’s REWARD 


- present; but while he was putting his hand in it, Morgiana 
plunged the poniard into his heart. 

Ali Baba and his son, shocked at this action, cried out 
aloud, but Morgiana told them Cogia Houssam was the cap- 
tain of the forty thieves, and to prove it she opened the 
fictitious merchant’s robe and drew forth the dagger which 
was hidden there. Ali Baba then knew that again Morgiana 
had saved his life, and to show his gratitude promised her 
his son in marriage. After this they thought of burying 
the captain of the robbers with his comrades, and did it 
so secretly that the people in the town knew nothing of 
what had happened. 

A few days later Ali Baba celebrated the marriage of 
his son and Morgiana with great solemnity and a sumptuous 
feast. 

After a year had passed and no attempt had been made 
to disturb him, he had the curiosity to make another journey. 
He mounted his horse, and when he came to the cave he 
alighted and tied his horse to a tree. Then, approaching the 
entrance, and pronouncing the words, ‘‘Open, Sesame!’’ he 
saw the door open. He entered the cavern and, by the con- 
dition he found things in, judged that nobody had been 
there since the captain had fetched the goods for his shop. 
From this time he believed he was the only person in the 
world who had the secret of opening the cave, and that all 
the treasure was at his sole disposal. He put as much gold 


into his saddle-bag as his horse could carry, and returned 
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to town. Some years later he carried his son to the cave 
and taught him the secret, which descended to his posterity, 
who, using their good fortune with moderation, lived in 
honor and splendor. 


PRONUNCIATION DRILL 


Ali Baba (a’lee ba’b) intruder (in-troo’dér) 
Sesame (sés’a-mé) horror (hér’ér) 

sabres (sa’bres) fictitious (fik-tish’ts) 
disguise (dis-giz’) sumptuous (stimp’ti-tis) 
Morgiana (mér’’gi-a’ni) precaution (pré-k6’shiin) 
Cogia Houssam (k6’gya hoo’sim) posterity (pds-tér’1-ti) 
poniard (poén’yard) moderation (méd’ér-a’shtin) 
meditated (méd’I-tat-éd) victuals (vit’ls) 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. According to an old Eastern custom, the use of salt at a 
meal was a sign of friendship and loyalty. Why would not the 
captain eat salt at Ali Baba’s house? Do you think this helped 
Morgiana to suspect him? 


2. Was it right for Ali Baba to take the treasure from the 
cave and keep it? Give reasons for your answer. 


3. What do you like about the story? 


TELL IN YOUR OWN WORDS 


1. Ali Baba’s Discovery of the Cave. 
2. How Morgiana Outwitted the Robbers. 
3. How the Curiosity of Cassim’s Wife Brought Her Great 
Sorrow. 
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PLAYING THE STORY 


‘ It is fun to dramatize this story of Ali Baba to entertain some 


other class. You will need to plan very carefully. Decide: 


Which parts of the story should be given. 
What each character must say. 

Things each character must do. 

Stage setting. 

Choice of children for different parts. 
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Practice clearness of enunciation so that the audience may see 


and hear everything. 


Remember that the best actor is the one who forgets himself 


and really feels that he is the character that he is playing. He 
never forgets that he must make his audience see, hear, and un- 
derstand. 


i. 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS TO READ 


‘<The Bluebird for Children,’’ by Maurice Maeterlinck. Dodd. 
The bluebird is the symbol of happiness which children seek 
all over the world; and then when they return home they find 
the bird has been there all the time. 

‘“Just-So Stories,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday. 

The ‘‘Just-So Stories’’ are odd little tales about ‘‘The Ele- 
phant’s Child,’’ ‘‘ How the Camel Got His Hump,’’ ‘‘The Cat 
That Walked by Himself,’’ ‘‘The Butterfly That Stamped,’’ 
and many others. 

‘‘Peter and Wendy,’’ by J. M. Barrie. Scribners. 

A very interesting story of adventures. Illustrated with 
beautiful pictures. 

‘“Alice in Wonderland,’’ by Lewis Carroll. 

Delightfully humorous. A favorite. It is difficult to say who 
enjoys this book the most—children or grown-ups. You will 
miss a lot of fun if you don’t read it. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP IN SERVICE 


The word that is the key to the welfare and great- 


ness of a nation is the word citizenship. 
What does it mean? Abraham Lincoln said 


that our nation is a ‘‘ 


government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.’ This means that all 
must be for each and each for all. Citizenship, 
therefore, means service. 

The ideal of service means doing something to 
make life better. Luther Burbank spent all his 
time in the study of plants and found ways of making 
much better varieties of fruits and vegetables than were 
known before. He really made new kinds of plants. 

Jacob Riis gave much of his life to helping poor 
children and poor people in the crowded city of New 
York. If we should all take hold to make right 
what is wrong, as Jacob Ris did, the world would 
be much better and much happvier. 

Good citizenship means more than merely obey- 
ing the laws of the land. In its best sense it means 
usefulness, service, and honest liwing. 


THE MAN WHO MADE NEW PLANTS 


Directions for Reading: A Silent Reading Test. This selection 
contains 1251 words. At a given moment, as directed by your 
teacher, begin reading. Read as rapidly as you can to get the 
meaning, but do not skip. 

When you have finished, raise your hand, or notice the time 
in minutes and seconds to the nearest tenth of a minute. Then 
divide the number of words by the time you spent in reading the 
selection. The answer is your rate in words per minute. 

Then take the test at the end of the selection to see how much 
of the thought you were able to get at this rate. 

As you read, notice: 


1. The interesting facts about Mr. Burbank’s life. 
2. The wonderful things he has done with plants. 
3. His difficulties and success. 


I 


From the time when he was a small boy, Luther Burbank 
loved plants and flowers. One day when a petal fell off 
a flower he was holding in his hand, he tried to put it back 
into place. Even then he was watching flowers and begin- 
ning to wonder what he could do to help them grow and live. 

When he was a boy, his father was poor and during the 
summer Luther had to work in a factory for fifty cents a day. 
But all the time he was working there, he spent his spare 
hours in reading and thinking. How much he noticed things 
and how much he was thinking is shown by a story of what 
he said once when he had watched some men trying in vain 
to put together the parts of a new mower. He told them 
where to put a piece for which they could not find the right 
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place. When they found it fitted, they asked him how he 
knew it belonged there. He answered: ‘‘Because you 
couldn’t put it anywhere else.” 

After a time Mr. Burbank had money enough to buy a 
little farm of his own. His first success was in growing pota- 
toes that were especially good. 

When he was twenty-five years old he had a sunstroke, 
and decided to go from Massachusetts, where he had been 
born and brought up, to southern California, where he 
thought the climate might suit him better. 

He was not strong, and at first he could not get work. 
He fell ill and had a very hard time. He might have died 
but for the help of a kind neighbor who looked after him and 
gave him milk until he was able to get about and help him- 
self. 

He bought a little farm in California and began the great 
work that has been of such service to people, not only in our 
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Plumcot. uernieee Blsokbery: 

His first big success was in raising twenty thousand 
prune-trees, in nine months, to fill an order. It was impos- 
sible to get prune-trees started so quickly; but Mr. Burbank 
knew that almond-trees grow very fast. So he planted 
twenty thousand of them, and by the time the young trees 
had grown large enough, he had prune buds ready to be 
grafted on them. When the bud of one tree is grafted into 
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the stem of another, at the place where the bud is grafted the 
tree bears the kind of fruit that the bud comes from; but 
the branch has all the strength of the tree into which the 
bud is grafted. In this way, Mr. Burbank was able to 
supply twenty thousand prune-trees at the time required. 

Very soon, however, he began to give most of his time to 
experiments in changing the nature of plants and in making 
new kinds of plants. During the last thirty years of his life 
he created many new kinds of fruits and vegetables and 
changed the nature of trees in a way that would be hard to 
believe without seeing it. 

One wonderful thing he was able to do was to make 
walnut-trees grow much faster than they naturally do. By 
choosing the best plants of a kind, and again choosing the 
best among the best, and by treating these in ways of his 
own, he made walnut-trees grow six times as much in four- 
teen years as other trees across the street had grown in 
thirty years. His trees had better wood and better nuts. 

Ordinarily a chestnut-tree is from ten to twenty-five 
years old before it begins to bear nuts. Mr. Burbank 
decided that this was too slow for modern times. He raised 
young chestnuts which had nuts at the end of a year and a 
half; and he even raised some that bore nuts in seven months. 

He then thought it would be interesting to grow chestnuts 
without burrs, and he did so. But when he found that birds 
could peck their way through the thin shells of the nuts, he 
grew nuts with shells so thick that the birds could not get 
at the meats. 
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In California, there is a beautiful golden-colored poppy 
that grows wild. Mr. Burbank found a way to change its 
color so that it became a glorious red poppy. This was made 
the state flower of California. 

From a potato plant and a tomato plant together, he 
made a new kind of vegetable which he called the pomato, 
which will some day be on the market. It begins as a tiny 
green ball upon the potato plant and later becomes a fruit 
about as large as a tomato. Its flesh is white and is said to 
be very good. It may be eaten either cooked or raw. 

Other interesting fruits that 
he changed or made are the plum- 
cot, which is made by combining 
a plum and an apricot; the primus 
berry, which has been developed 
from the California dewberry and 
the Siberian raspberry; and the 
sunberry, which has been grown 
out of two wild berries that can- 
not be eaten at all. Besides these, he made a wonderful 
blackberry, which is white and much larger and more deli- 
cious than the black blackberry. 

He has done strange things with flowers also. He has \> 
grown Calla lilies that- are fragrant. He has produced lily 
bulbs that make a good vegetable. 

Perhaps one of the most useful of his creations is the 
spineless cactus. The wild cactus grows everywhere on the 
desert lands of the ‘West—in California, Arizona, New 
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Spineless Cactus. 


Mexico, and many other places. It is covered with spines 
and its fruit has been in the past quite useless. Mr. Bur- 
bank found a way to grow it without spines and so developed 
the fruit of it that it can be eaten by men; and it makes a 
splendid food for feeding cattle, pigs, and sheep. 
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Mr. Burbank gave all his time for many years to this 
great work of developing new kinds of useful and beautiful 
plants. For a long t-me he had difficulty in finding money 
to carry on his experiments. These were expensive because 
often he had to raise thousands of seedling plants in order to 
find the ones—or even the one—that he wanted. He had 
to hire men and boys to help him. Sometimes an experi- 
ment would fail altogether, and he would have to begin at 
the beginning again. Sometimes he would have to carry 
on for years an experiment that might be spoiled by care- 
lessness ina day. For this reason he had to be very particu- 
lar in choosing his helpers. 

At last the great work he was doing was brought to the 
attention of the trustees of the Carnegie Institute at Wash- 
inton; and they gave him ten thousand dollars a year for 
ten years to pay the cost of his work. 

Year after year he went on patiently, in spite of dis- 
couragement, failures, and the unkind words of those who 
_ at first thought the things he was attempting could not be 
done by any one. But his many successes at last persuaded 
- every one that he could do things more wonderful still. 
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His experiments have gone far to show that we shall not 
in the future have to depend upon the things that we find 
growing on the earth but shall be able to make many others 
grow as we wish them to grow for our use and pleasure. 


FOR FURTHER READING 


There is an interesting little book entitled ‘‘Stories of Luther 
Burbank and His Plant School,’’ by Slusser, Williams, and Besson, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE HEART OF THE TREE 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky; 

He plants the flag of breezes free; 

The shaft of beauty towering high; 

He plants a home to heaven anigh, 

For song and mother-croon of bird 

In hushed and happy twilight heard 

In treble of heaven’s harmony— 

These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants cool shade and tender rain, 

And seed and bud of days to be, i 

And years that fade and flush again; 

The harvest of a coming age; 

The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 

These things he plants who plants a tree. Ma 
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What does he plant who plants a tree 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good— 
His blessings on the neighborhood, 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—HENRY CUYLER BUNNER. 
Nore: Tell in your own words in prose the different reasons 
for planting trees. Then read the poem again and see how much 
more beautifully the thoughts are expressed in the poem than in 
the prose. 
COMPLETION TEST 


1. From earliest childhood Luther Burbank loved ...... 
ANC Meek ws 


2. As a boy he spent his spare time in ...... and |... ee 
3. His first success was in growing ....... 
4. When twenty-five years of age he moved to ...... and 


bought a small ....... 

5. His first big success was in raising twenty thousand ...... 
Sere DM gis POD ENS: 

6. He grafted ...... buds on. cn trees. 

7. During his last thirty years he created many new kinds . 
OF ae anid... Vee. 


8. He made walnut-trees grow ...... times as much in four- 
teen years as other trees across the street had grown in...... 
years; and his trees had better ...... and) perce 

9. Ordinarily a chestnut-tree is from ...... TO Naan years 


old before it begins to bear nuts. 
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10. Mr. Burbank raised chestnut-trees which had nuts at 
the end ofa ...... L106 I ; he even raised some that bore 
“01 gg aD a a ene 

11. The state flower of California is the ...... Lb ebbni 

12. The pomato is a new kind of fruit made from the ...... 


plant and the ...... plant together. 

_ 13. Mr. Burbank developed the fruit of the cactus so it can 
be eaten by ...... ; and it makes excellent food for feeding ...... 
eR Ney Pang =... 22. 

14> The great work he was doing was brought to the attention 
2 Oo Da ghar ee waeney gave nim: ....:.5 a tA nae eee 
fa year for ...... years to pay for the cost of his work. 


QUESTION TEST 


1. In what ways did Luther Burbank even as a child show 
that he was a keen observer? 

2. What circumstances led him to move to California? 

3. Explain the way by which Mr. Burbank was able to fill the 
order for twenty thousand prune-trees, in nine months. 

4. Tell three ways in which Luther Burbank improved the 
-walnut-trees; and tell three things he did to accomplish this result. 

5. Tell three ways in which he improved the chestnut-tree. 

6. Describe the pomato—its origin, its growth, and its uses. 

7. Explain why the spineless cactus is considered one of Mr. 
Burbank’s most useful creations. 

8. Explain why his experiments were so expensive. 

9. From whom did Mr. Burbank finally receive help in car- 

rying on the great work he was doing? 

10. Under the following headings make lists of the different 
kinds of plants he has made or changed: 


Trees Food Plants Flowers 


11. In what ways has Luther Burbank been of great service 
to the entire world? 
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A MAN WHO TRIED TO HELP HIS NEIGHBORS 


Here is the story of a truly great man who came from a humble 
home and made his own way in the world. It shows how much 
good may come from doing simple kindly deeds. 

One does not need money to be great. Nor is it necessary to 
be of an old family, or to hold high office to be great. ‘True great- 
ness is within us. It is measured by the thoughts we think and by 
the deeds we do. 


DIRECTIONS FOR READING 


Time yourself in reading this selection.. Read silently, and. 
as rapidly as possible to get the meaning. Do not skip. 

After the first reading go back and read again to select proper 
headings for each of the sections. Make your headings brief, and 
to the point. 

Discuss these headings in class and choose the best. 

_Then make up a good question on each section to test your 
classmates. Try to get definite, well-worded answers. You may 
make a completion test if you like. 


I 


Jacob Riis (rés) was a Dane who became an American 
citizen. Very few men born in our country have done more 
for it than he has, and few men have done so much. 

Denmark is a flat little land with the sea creeping almost 
round it. It consists of one big peninsula and many islands. 
The tallest hill is less than six hundred feet high, and the 
land is full of marshes and lakes. Most of the people are 
farmers. ‘They grow grain, raise stock, and are especially 
known for their good butter, which is exported everywhere.. 
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But Jacob Riis was not born on a farm. His father was 
the schoolmaster in the little town of Ribe (ree’ba) by the sea. 
In Mr. Riis’s book called ‘‘The Making of an American,’’ he 
describes this queer little old-fashioned town, with its narrow, 
cobbled streets and its tiled roofs where the great red-legged 
storks build their nests. 

Two stories are told of Mr. Riis in his boyhood which 
show how early he got the idea that a citizen’s duty is to 
help his neighbors. Although there were few people in Ribe 
who were either very rich or very poor, and nearly all were 
friends as well as neighbors, there was one old house in which 
the people were too poor to keep themselves and their chil- 
dren decent. One Christmas young Riis was given some 
money—more than he ever had in his life before, about a 
‘‘quarter’’ in our money. He took it to the poorest family 
in the ramshackle house and promised to share it with them 
if they would try to clean up their room and be more decent, 
so that the children could have a chance to grow up like 
other people. 

The other story is about a time when there was a great 
storm and flood and it was feared that the stagecoach with 
its passengers had been lost. Although Jacob Riis was only a 
boy, he went out with the rescue party, through the wind 
and the black night, with the water up to his waist and the 
spray beating against his face, and helped to lead the fright- 
ened horses safe into the town. 

When Mr. Riis first began to think about what he 
would do when he was a man, he decided to become a 
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carpenter. He went to Copenhagen to learn how to build 
houses. . 

One day, soon after he arrived there, he had an adven- 
ture which made him feel more than ever that the Danes 
were all neighbors to one another. He was at an exhibition 
_of pictures in one of the royal palaces. As he was new to 
the city, he stood looking round him, wondering where to go. 
A tall, fine-looking man stopped and offered to show him 
where the pictures were. As they went, the man asked the 
boy all about himself and what he hoped to do in the city. 
When they parted, the boy said: ‘‘People are the same 
friendly neighbors in Copenhagen that they are in little 
Ribe—jolly good Danes everywhere, just like you, sir!’’ 

The man smiled and patted him on the shoulder. Later 
he found out that his guide was the King. 

But when the young carpenter had learned his trade, he 
found that he did not get on with it very fast. He had 
fallen in love with the daughter of a rich man who would 
not have allowed his daughter to marry a carpenter who had 
still to make his way. And he did not know what the girl 
herself thought about him. So he decided to go to America 
and make his fortune. 


Il 


When he landed in New York and saw the crowded 
streets, and heard people talking a strange language, and 
saw about him so many poor men, and so many more people 
looking for work than could get work, he was almost dis- 
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couraged. He felt very lonely and homesick. He had letters 
of introduction to persons who might have helped him, but 
he wanted to see what he could do alone. 

The first work that he got was as a miner in Pennsylvania. 
But he did not know anything about the work, and he al- 
most lost his life through not understanding what to do. 
He was not happy in the mining country. After the open 
fields of Denmark to which he was accustomed, he felt shut 
in by the mountains and trees. 

In 1870, when war broke out between France and Ger- 
many, it was believed that Denmark would join France. 
Mr. Riis decided to volunteer as a soldier. He reached 
New York with but a single cent in his pocket. There he 
found that no Danish soldiers were going to France. He 
could not get work. He was too proud to show his letters 
of introduction when he was penniless and ragged. He even 
destroyed them so that he should not be tempted to ask for 
help. For months he wandered about the city, pawning 
his clothes to pay for a room and buy food. He became so 
poor that he used to sleep anywhere—on park benches, in 
doorways, in empty wagons, and even on a flat stone in a 
graveyard. He would not beg for food, but once he was so 
hungry that he accepted a plate of food offered him by a 
French cook in a restaurant. In this time of suffering he 
learned what he later put into a book called ‘‘ How the Other 
Half Lives.’’ He meant that half the people in the world 
do not know how the poor suffer. He had learned by going 
through it himself. 
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III 


At last he got the chance to become a newspaper re- 
porter. He looked so poor and shabby that the editor was 
doubtful whether to take him, but sent him to report a 
political banquet. ‘This was fine work for a man almost 
starved! Yet his report was so good that the editor em- 
ployed him, and from that time on he had work. 

He even became an editor himself. He heard that a 
little paper was going to be stopped because it was not a 
success, and he was able to buy it cheap and to pay for it by 
degrees. He was the whole office force! He was reporter, 
editor, printer; and when he could not get newsboys to sell 
his paper, he carried it himself to his subscribers. In time 
he paid off all that he owed and made a success of the paper. 

With this turn of luck came better news still. He had 
not heard for a long time from the girl in Denmark whom he 
had wanted to marry. One day he found a letter from her 
which showed that she cared for him and would marry him 
and come to America to live. Then he had only to save 
up enough money to go back to Denmark to fetch her. 


IV 


Mr. Riis never made a fortune. All that he cared for | 
was to make better the conditions of the poor people whom 
he always thought of as his neighbors. All the time that he 
was working as a reporter he went about noting with his 
sharp eyes things that were wrong and writing about them 
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in such a way that people remedied them. He made people 
realize they must for their own sakes consider their neighbors. 
As he put it: 


“Tf you will not grub for your neighbor’s weeds, 
In your own garden you'll find the seeds.’’ 


Through his efforts a place called Mulberry Bend, one of the 
worst districts in New York, was bought by the city and 
made into a public park. The people who had lived there 
moved into better homes. 

Through Mr. Riis also the free lodging-houses. for va- 
grants were improved and better ways were found of helping 
men who were out of work and penniless. In this splendid 
work Mr. Riis was helped throughout by Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was then police commissioner for New York. 

Later, when Roosevelt was president, he had Mr. Riis 
go to Washington and there help to destroy another such 
place as Mulberry Bend and have it made into a park. 

All his life Mr. Riis worked to get better living condi- 
tions for poor people. He cared especially that all boys and 
girls should have a chance to live useful and happy lives. 
He liked to have them with him and often took groups of 
them to enjoy a day in the country. 

—Adapted from “The Making of an American,” by J acob Riis. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does Mr. Riis tell about Denmark? 
2. Read passages which show that he was the kind of man 
we want to have come to our country. 
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A WOMAN WHO TRIED TO HELP OTHERS 
(LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: 1832-1888) 


Louisa May Alcott has been an inspiration to thousands of 
girls and boys. As you read this account of her life, you will be 
often reminded of ‘‘Little Women,’’ which is really a picture of 
the Alcott home. Our country needs more good citizens as brave 
and as unselfish as the Alcotts. 


When Louisa Alcott was a girl, her father was always 
poor. He was a wise and good man who went about lectur- 
ing. People were glad to hear him talk, but they paid him 
so little money that the family had scarcely enough to live 
on. All the girls had to help to support themselves and 
their parents. 

When Louisa was eighteen she had a little school of 
twenty children. Teaching was hard work for her, and hard 
as it was, she could not earn as much money as she needed 
for the family. She earned more by sewing in the evening 
when her day’s work was done. 

She did not mind any sort of work that helped her to care 
for her dear family. One summer after the close of school 
she went out into service as ‘‘second girl’’ and was glad to 
get two dollars a week for her hard work, which included the 
family washing. 

But all the time she believed that she could write books. 
A story that she wrote when she was sixteen was printed be- 
fore she was twenty, and she received five dollars for it. 
Her cousin, who managed the sale of it for her, said: ‘‘ Now, 
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Lu, the door is open, go in and win.’’ And she made up her 
mind that she would do her best to win. 

The following letter, written about this time to her 
sister Anna, reads very much as if it were a letter from 
““LittleWomen,’’ written by Jo to Meg. 


Thursday, 27th. 
Dearest Nan,—I was so glad to hear from you, and hear that 
all were well. 

I am grubbing away as usual, trying to get money enough 
to buy Mother a nice warm shawl. I have eleven dollars, all 
my own earnings—five for a story, and four for a pile of sewing. 

... 1 got a crimson ribbon for a bonnet for May [Amy], 
and I took my straw and fixed it nicely with some little duds I 
had. Her old one has haunted me all winter, and I want her to 
_ Jook neat. She is so graceful and pretty and loves beauty so 
much, it is hard for her to be poor and wear other people’s ugly 
things. You and I have learned not to mind much ; but when I 
think of her I long to dash out and buy the finest hat the limited 
sum of ten dollars can procure. . . 

For our good little Betty, who is wearing all the old gowns 
we left, I shall soon be able to buy a new one, and send it with 
my blessing to the cheerful saint. She writes me the funniest 
notes, and tries to keep the old folks warm and make the lonely 
house in the snowbanks cozy and bright. 
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To Father I shall send new neckties and some paper; then 
he will be happy, and can keep on with the beloved diaries though 
the heavens fall. . 

Don’t laugh at my plans; I’ll carry them out, if I go to service 
to do it [as she did]. Seeing so much money flying about, I 
long to honestly get a little and make my dear family more com- 
fortable. I feel weak-minded when I think of all they need and 
the little I can do. 

Now about you: Keep the money you have earned by so 
many tears and sacrifices, and clothe yourself; for it makes me 
mad to know that my good little lass is going round in shabby 
things, and being looked down upon by people who are not worthy 
to touch her patched shoes or the hem of her ragged old gowns. 
Make yourself tidy, and if any is left over send it to Mother; 
for there are always many things needed at home, though they 
won’t tell us... . 

Uncle wrote that every one loved you dearly. But if you are 
not well, don’t stay. Come home, and be cuddled by your old 

Lu. 


From 1852, when the first story was sold for five dollars, 
until November, 1859, when a story was sold to the Aélantic 
Monthly for fifty dollars, Miss Alcott had a harder time and 
worked harder than most people have to do. 

In 1854 she published her first book and received only 
thirty-two dollars for it. It was called ‘‘Flower Fables,’’ 
a collection of little stories that she wrote when she was 
sixteen. Of this book she says in her journal: 


My book came out; and people began to think that topsy- 
turvey Louisa would amount to something after all, since she 
could do so well as housemaid, teacher, seamstress, and story- 
teller. Perhaps she may. : 
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Another note in the journal shows how much she was 
like Jo: 


I am in the garret with my papers round me, and a pile of 
apples to eat while I write my journal, plan stories, and enjoy 
the patter of the rain on the roof, in peace and quiet. 


In 1856, her sisters Betty and May were very ill of the 
scarlet fever. Betty (Beth) never recovered from the effects 
of it, but died two years later. Louisa wrote in her journal: 


An anxious time. I nursed, did housework, and wrote a 
story a month during the summer. 

Made plans to go to Boston for the winter, as there is nothing 
to do here, and there I can support myself and help the family. 
C. offers 10 dollars a month, and perhaps more. L. W., M. S., 
and others have plenty of sewing; the play [her first play] may 
come out, and Mrs. R. will give me a sky-parlor for $3 a week, 
with fire and board. I sew for her also. 

If I can get A. L. to governess I shall be all right. 

I was born with a boy’s spirit under my bib and tucker. 
I can’t wait when I can work; so I took my little talent in my 
hand and forced the world again, braver than before and wiser 
for my failures. 

October, 1858.—Went to Boston on my usual hunt for em- 
ployment, as I am not needed at home and seem to be the only 
bread-winner just now. 


My fit of despair was soon over, for it seemed so cowardly 
to run away before the battle was over that I couldn’t do it. 
So I said firmly, ‘‘There zs work for me, and I’ll have it,’’ and 
went home resolved to take Fate by the throat and shake a 
living out of her. 
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In this spirit, she soon had enough work to keep her 
busy. But she cared more for her writing than for any- 
thing else, and at last made up her mind to send a story to 
the Atlantic Monthly, of which James Russell Lowell was 
then editor. In November, 1859, her first story was accepted 
by the Adlantic : 


Hurrah! My story was accepted. I felt much set up, and my 
fifty dollars will be very happy money. People seem to think 
it a great thing to get into the Atlantic, but I’ve not been pegging 
away all these years in vain, and may yet have books and pub- 
lishers and a fortune of my own. . . . Twenty-seven years old, 
and very happy. 


In May, 1860, Miss Alcott wrote in her journal, ‘‘Meg’s 
wedding.’’ Her account of it reads almost like a quotation 
from ‘‘Little Women’’: 


The dear girl was married on the 23rd, the same day as Moth- 
er’s wedding. A lovely day; the house full of sunshine, flowers, 
friends, and happiness. Uncle J. 8. May married them, with 
no fuss, but much love, and we all stood round her. -She in her 
silver-gray silk, with lilies of the valley (John’s flower) in her 
bosom and hair. We in thin gray stuff and roses—sackcloth, I 
called it, and ashes of roses; for I mourn the loss of my Nan and 
am not comforted. We have had a little feast, sent by good 
Mrs. Judge Shaw; then the old folks danced round the bridal 
pair on the lawn, making a pretty picture to rome under 
our Revolutionary elm. 

Then, with tears and kisses, our-dear girl, in her little white 
bonnet, went happily away with her good John; and we ended 
our first wedding. 


In February, 1861, she tells how she wrote her first 
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novel. It is interesting to see how much it is like the account 
of Jo’s first novel in ‘‘ Little Women:’’ 


From the 2d to the 25th I sat writing, with a run at dusk; 
could not sleep, and for three days I was so full of it (the book) 
I could not stop to get up. Mother made me a green silk cap 
with a red bow, to match the old green and red party wrap, which 
I wore as a ‘‘glory cloak.’’ Thus arrayed, I sat in groves of 
manuscript, ‘‘living for immortality,’’ as May said. Mother 
wandered in and out with cordial cups of tea, worried because 
I couldn’t eat. Father thought it (the book) fine, and brought 
his reddest apples and hardest cider for my Pegasus to feed 
upon. All sorts of fun was going on; but I didn’t care if the 
world returned to chaos if I and my inkstand only ‘‘lit’’ in the 
same place. : 


In January, 1864, she wrote in her journal: 


On looking over my accounts, I find that I have earned by 
my writing alone nearly six hundred dollars since last January, 
and spent less than a hundred for myself, which I am glad to 
know. May has had $70 for herself, and the rest has paid 
debts or bought necessary things for the family. 


From that time on, Miss Alcott was able to carry out her 
heart’s desire of giving her beloved family all that could add 
to their comfort and pleasure. ‘She continued to write the 
books that are still as popular among boys and girls as when 
they were written. In reading these books, you may bo 
sure that you are reading about her and her ways of life. 
Although this is most true of ‘‘ Little Women, ”’ it is also true 
of ‘‘Little Men’’ and of ‘‘Jo’s Boys.’’ The ‘‘Spinning- 
Wheel Stories” are old stories that she heard. One of them, 
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“Fli’s Education,” is about her father when he was a boy. 
“Jack and Jill” tells about young people whom she knew in 
the town of Concord (in the book called ‘‘Harmony’’). 

Miss Alcott knew many famous persons, both through 
her father and through her own part in literature; but there 
was none among them whom she loved as well as Emerson. 
When he died she wrote about him in her journal, Thursday, 
27th (1882): 


Mr. Emerson died at 9 p.m. suddenly. Our best and greatest 
American is gone. The nearest and dearest friend Father ever 
had, and the man who has helped me most by his life, his books, 
his society. I can never tell all he has been to me—from the 
time I sang Mignon’s song under his window (as a little girl) and 
wrote letters to him at fifteen, up through my hard years, when 
his essays on Self-Reliance, Character, Compensation, Love, 
and Friendship, helped me to understand myself and life, and 
God and Nature. Illustrious and beloved friend, good-by ! 


As Emerson helped Miss Alcott, so she herself has helped 
others. There are few who can read the account of her long, 
brave struggle to make the world a little better and happier 
than she found it, as she writes about this in her journal, 
without being themselves better and stronger for the 
reading. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Read to the class the passage which suggests to you the 
greatest amount of courage; of nobility. 

2. Make a list of the fine traits of character that this story 
shows in the life of Louisa Alcott. 
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HOW A NATION HELPS TO SAVE 


The United States Government serves the people of our coun- 
try in many ways, and sets a good example for them to follow. 

The following selection tells important ways in which good citi- 
zens can give real service to humanity. See if you can discover 
these ways. 

After the first reading, read again carefully to select good 
section headings. 

What are the points of a good heading? 


I 


_One of the most interesting gifts of money made in recent 
years is that of $225,000 by the Russell Sage Foundation, to 
buy a refuge for migratory birds. Many large cities have 
homes for friendless cats and dogs, but this is the first time 
that money has been given for a refuge for birds. With this 
money 85,000 acres of land have been bought on the Louisi- 
ana coast of the Gulf of Mexico. These acres are to be kept 
in the condition that will make them most attractive to the 
thousands of birds that are each year driven south by the 
cold storms of winter. 

At first we may wonder why so large a sum of money 
should be spent in this way, but when we are told that insects 
cost this country every year more than $400,000,000 by 
ruining fruit, grain, cotton, and vegetables, and that birds 
help to destroy these insects, we understand. Farmers 
spread poisons and work diligently to kill the pests that do 
so much damage, but none of their remedies is so effective 
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as the work of the birds. As we all know, many birds feed 
largely on insects, and where the birds most abound there 
the injury to the farmers’ crops is least. Therefore, it is to 
aid the farmers, and to make our food cost less, that this 
refuge for birds has been established. 

This shows how important in the eyes of our thoughtful 
men are the food crops of our country. Now, as never 
before, Congressmen at Washington and business men every- 
where are trying to prevent useful things from being wasted. 
Birds are protected, not only because they eat insects, but 
because they also feed on weed seeds. One of the men in 
the United States Biological Survey has estimated that in 
Jowa in one season the tree sparrows ate 1,750,000 pounds of 
weed seeds. It is hard to believe that such small creatures as 
the sparrows could take care of such a large diet, but birds 
are big eaters. And it is less expensive to let them keep 
down the weeds than for the farmer to plough these up. 


iui 


Did you realize that a country must be as saving and 
thrifty as families have to be? When this country was first 
settled, it seemed to have boundless forests, meadows, rivers, 
mineral wealth, and fertile soil, and no one thought of saving 
trees or land or brooks. Our fathers and grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers have been very extravagant with the 
great country that stretches from ocean to ocean, and, as a 
result, all of us and those who are born after us must be care- 
fultosave. The government is spending huge sums of money 
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in helping us plant trees in our woodlands, to stock brooks 
and ponds with fish, and to show us how to take care of the 
soil so that it will not wear out. 

Not long ago a Georgia farmer wrote to a man at Wash- 
ington who knew a great deal about farm land, saying: ‘‘I 
can’t make any money on my farm. Will you help me?’’ 
The man from Washington went down to see the farmer. 

‘‘Your land is all worn out,’’ he said. ‘‘You and those 
who owned it before you have wasted your soil. You have 
grown crop after crop just as fast as you could without giving 
the land any food or any rest. How much work do you 
think you could do if you never had any rest, and had no 
food except what you happened to find near you? Soil gets 
hungry and thirsty just as horses and cattle do. The 
harder you make it work by growing corn, potatoes, and 
other crops, the hungrier it grows. Give your farm plenty 
of water and food and rest, and you will have no trouble.’’ 

The farmer looked at the strange man as if he thought 
him ‘‘a bit queer in the head.’’ , 

‘‘Come with me,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘and I will show you 
what I mean.’’ 

Leading the farmer out into his ploughed land, he took 
from his pocket a bottle of liquid, a little of which he poured 
into the ground in several places. Then he turned to some 
rocks. The moment the fluid from the bottle touched the 
rock it bubbled vigorously. 

‘*) have your secret,’’ said the man. ‘‘The rock bubbled 
because there is lime in it; the soil didn’t bubble because you 
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have used up all the lime. You can’t grow crops without 
feeding your land lime. What I should advise is to grind 
up these lime rocks, and spread the powder over the soil. 
This would give it what we call carbonate of lime, which 
every rich soil must have.’’ 

Our government employs men to give all their time to 
studying the worn-out soils in different parts of the country, 
so that before it is too late they may tell the farmers how to 
care for their land. Not every worn-out soil needs lime, 
but any land that fails to produce good crops needs treat- 
ment of some kind. 
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Along the seashore the government has built hatcheries 
where lobsters and other fish are hatched to throw into the 
sea to multiply and furnish us with sea food. We have been 
wasteful even in our fishing, and now we must pay the 
penalty. One day recently, in the middle of August, a large, 
heavily built automobile was racing at top speed across a 
Western desert of the United States. There were five men 
and a huge box, or tank, which seemed to contain something 
precious, for the men were busy about it all the time. Not 
for a moment was it left to itself. Even at nightfall they did 
not stop; the automobile rushed on and the men worked on. 
When at last the lights of the little Oregon town to which 
they were bound came into view, it was nearly midnight, but 
men, women, and a brass band were waiting to welcome the 
desert travelers. 
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The interest centered in the large box and-its contents. 
Can you guess what it was? It was several thousand fish, 
which the fishwarden of the state and his assistant had 
brought at the urgent request of the townspeople, who wanted 
to stock their thin little stream. In spite of the fact that 
they had made all speed, and had taken every possible care, 
never ceasing to stir the water to keep it fresh, the fish were 
dead, and the little town was bitterly disappointed. This 
does not sound like a story of this country of today. But it 
is, and it shows that men are beginning to try to make up 
for the waste of the past. If we are willing to be taught, 
there is no reason why in the coming years we cannot be 
as saving of resources as we have been wasteful in the past. 


—“Stories of Thrift for Young Americans,’’ by Myron T. 
Pritchard and Grace A. Turkington. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Name three of the important things in this story. 

2. What ways can you think of to reduce waste? 

3. What points or characteristics of good citizenship have 
been brought out in the four selections of this group? 


SOMETHING TO DO: A CITIZENSHIP CLUB 


A very interesting thing to do is to organize a club for the 
study and practice of citizenship. It might be named ‘‘The 
Citizenship Club,’’ or ‘‘The Lincoln Club’’ or after some other 
great American. 

There are many things such a club can do for the neighborhood. 
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boys and girls with a devotion almost human. The 
dog is man’s best friend among animals. He is 
his comrade through work or play and stands ready 
to guard him from danger. 

In many countries the dog plays an important 
part in the life of man. In Alaska, sled dogs are 
used for transportation. In Switzerland, Saint 
Bernard dogs are trained to rescue travelers lost 
in the snow on the mountains. It is said that 
one Saint Bernard called ‘‘Old Barry’’ rescued 
forty-two men in the Alps. The Newfoundland dog, 
a powerful, expert swimmer, is splendidly useful to 
mankind for its work in saving people from drown- 
ing. The Scotch collie is remarkable for his intelli- 
gence and loyalty in the care of his flock of sheep. 

In the World War thousands of soldiers owed 
their lwes to heroic dogs. Lnttle fox-terriers kept 
the trenches free from rats and were such merry 
companions that they did much to cheer the tired 
soldiers ; sheep dogs and collies were used for draw- 
mg carts and machine guns, and Saint Bernard 
dogs did rescue work. With first-aid kits strapped 
about back or neck, these dogs went out searching for 
the wounded and bringing help to the suffering men. 
In these and many other ways, the dog has proved 


SOME DOGS ALMOST HUMAN 


Here are three short stories about dogs that show almost 
human intelligence. People who live with animals enough to 
observe them closely are continually being surprised to find out 
how much they know. These dog stories are all said to be ‘true, 
although some of them are very astonishing. 

Perhaps you have a dog that does clever things. ‘Tell the 
class abeut them. 


E 
A Doc Tuat Hap a PENSION 


This is the story of a dog who was rewarded for doing a brave 
deed. Perhaps you know of some dog that should receive a 
pension for his services. 


When soldiers and sailors grow old or have been hurt in 
the service of their country, or when they have done some- 
thing very brave, they are rewarded w:th pensions. There 
was once a dog that had a pension and spent it himself. 

In England, on the bank of the Thames (témz), there is a 
beautiful old place called Greenwich (grin’ij) Hospital. It isa 
home for old and crippled sailors who live on their pensions. 

One day many years ago, some one was almost ‘drowned 
in the river opposite the hospital, but was saved by a stray 
deg, which jumped in and pulled him out. 

' At this time the head of the hospital was a famous sea- . 
captain named Hardy. When Hardy heard about the brave 
dog, he had him brought to the hospital and given a home 
there. He gave him also his own name—Hardy—and a 
pension of a penny a day. 
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So the dog Hardy made his home in the hospital for old 
sailors. Every morning he would take his penny in his 
mouth and go to the butcher shop. He would lay his penny 
on the counter and keep his nose or his paw upon it until the 
butcher had brought him the kind of meat that he wished. 
He would not take any other kind, or be satisfied unless he 
was given as much as a penny ought to buy. He had many 
friends who used to give him pennies, and these he spent in 


the same way. —From ‘‘The Spectator.’’ 


II 
A Dog THat UNDERSTOOD 


As you read this story, notice the understanding between 
the dog and its master. 

A most curious example of a dog’s understanding of con- 
versation was given by a shepherd. He was telling how a 
sheep-dog watches to see that no cattle or sheep or horses get 
into his master’s little crop of oats or his garden. To prove 
the value of his own dog, which was lying apparently asleep 
before the fire, the shepherd said in the middle of a sentence 
about something else: ‘‘I’m thinking, sir, the cow is in the 
potatoes. ’’ 

Immediately the dog jumped up, and, leaping through 
the open window, scrambled up the turf roof of the house, 
where he could look out over the potato field. Not seeing 
the cow, he ran and looked into the barn, where he found her. 
Then he came trotting back to the house. 
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Presently the shepherd said the same thing again; and 
again the dog jumped up and made its patrol. But when 
the doubt was uttered a third time, the dog got up, looked 
at his master, and, when he laughed, growled and curled up 


by the fire. 
—From ‘‘ Animal Artisans,’’ by Charles J. Cornish. 


III 
Tue VILLAIN 


One summer afternoon some children were playing on a 
pier that ran out into a lake. One of the boys carelessly 
stepped backward and fell into the water. None of the 
children could swim. They shrieked for help, but no one 
seemed to hear them. Just as the boy was sinking for the 
last time, a Newfoundland dog rushed down to the pier, 
jumped into the lake, and pulled him out. 

Some of the children went home with the boy who had. 
been nearly drowned, but the others took the dog to a baker’s 
and fed him with cakes and candy till he could eat no more. 
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‘The next day, as the same children were playing on the 
pier, the Newfoundland came up to them, wagging his tail - 
in the most friendly manner. They stroked him and petted 
him and told him what a good dog he had been, but they did 
not give him any cakes or candy. 

He waited for a time; but as no treat came, he made up 
his mind what to do. He watched the children until he saw 
one near the edge of the pier. Then he crept up behind and 
gave him a sudden push into the water, jumped in himself, 
and solemnly brought him to shore. , 

—From ‘‘The Spectater.’’ 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


1. Is the title suitable? Why? 

2. Prove that the Newfoundland dog remembers. 

3. Have you ever seen a dog save a person from drowning? 
Tell the class about the incident. ' 


A DOG OF FLANDERS 


‘Flanders is part of the country called Belgium. In this 
country many dogs are used to draw carts and to carry burdens. 
One of the most interesting sights in Belgium is the dog-drawn 
cart filled with wares to be sold. You do not watch for the 
milkman in Belgium. You watch for the milkmaid with her 
dog cart. ) 

This story is about a dog named Patrasche (pi-trish’) and 
Nello, his little master. It is a story that has stood the test of 
time. The story was written by Louise dela Ramée (dé ld ra-ma’), 
also known as ‘‘Ouida’’ (wé’da), which was the way a small rela- 
tive pronounced her first name. You will enjoy her other stories 
of ‘‘Moufflu’’ and ‘‘The Niirnberg Stove.”’ 
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You should know the foliowing: 


a league (lég): the Flanders league | Jehan Daas (ya’hin di’is): Nello’s 


was 3.9 miles. old grandfather. 
landmark: a familiar object that can | heritage: something that is left to 
be seen from a distance. one by relatives who have died. 
Napoleon: a French emperor who | city of Rubens: Antwerp. Rubens 
eonquered Flanders. | was a great painter who lived there. 
li 


Nello and Patrasche were friends. Their home was a 
poor hut on the edge of a small village—a Flemish village, 
a league from Antwerp. ‘This little village was set amidst 
flat breadths of pasture and cornlands, with long lines of 
poplars and of alders bending in the breeze on the edge of 
the great canal which ran through it. It had about a score 
of houses and homesteads, with shutters of bright green or 
sky-blue, and roofs rose-red, or black and white. In the 
center of the village stood a windmill, placed on a little 
moss-grown slope. This windmill was a landmark to-all the 
level country round. It had once been painted scarlet, sails 
and all, and had ground wheat for the soldiers of Napoleon. 
But it was now a ruddy brown, tanned by wind and weather. 
It went queerly by fits and starts, as though rheumatic 
and stiff in the joints from age, but it served the whole 
neighborhood. 

Near this village lived Nello and Patrasche. They lived 
with a very old man, a poor man—old Jehan Daas, who in 
his time had been a soldier, and who remembered the wars 
that had trampled the country as oxen tread down the fur- 
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rows, and who had brought from his service nothing except 
a wound which had made him a cripple. He was Nello’s 
grandfather, and Patrasche was their dog. 

A dog of Flanders—yellow of hide, large of head and 
limb, with legs bowed and feet broadened by many genera- 
tions of hard service, he had been born to no other heritage 
than that of pain and of toil. He had been fed on curses and 
baptized with blows. Before he was fully grown, he had 
known the bitterness of the cart and the collar. Before’he 
had entered his thirteenth month, he had become the prop- 
erty of a hardware dealer, who wandered over the land | 
north and south, from the blue sea to the green mountains. 
He had bought the dog cheap because he was so young. 

His purchaser was a drunkard and a brute, who heaped 
his cart full of pots and pans, and other wares of crockery 
and brass and tin, and left Patrasche to draw the load as 
best he might, while he himself loitered idle by the side, in 
fat and lazy ease. 

Happily for Patrasche, or unhappily, he was very strong. 
He came of an iron race, long born and bred to such cruel 
toil; so that he did not die, but managed to drag on a 
wretched existence under the brutal burdens, the hunger, 
the thirst, the blows, and the curses. One day, after two 
years of this suffering, Patrasche was going on as usual 
along one of the straight, dusty, unlovely roads that lead 
to the city of Rubens. It was full midsummer, and very 
warm. ‘The cart was heavy and piled high with goods in 
metal and in earthenware. The owner sauntered on with- 
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out noticing the dog except by the crack of the whip. The 
mian had paused to drink at every wayside house, but he 
had forbidden Patrasche to stop a moment for a drink 
from the canal. Going along thus, in the full sun, on a 
scorching highway, having eaten nothing for twenty-four 
hours, and not having tasted water for nearly twelve hours, 
Patrasche staggered and foamed at the mouth, and fell. 

He fell in the middle of the white, dusty road, in the 
full glare of the sun, and lay motionless. His master gave 
him the only medicine he knew—kicks and oaths and blows 
“with a club of oak. But Patrasche was beyond the reach of 
any torture or of any curses. 

After a while, finding it useless to beat him and curse him, 
his master kicked his body heavily aside into the grass. 
Groaning and muttering with fury, he then pushed the cart 
slowly along the road, and left the dead dog for the ants to 
sting and for the crows to pick. 

Patrasche lay there in the green, grassy ditch. It was 
a busy road that day, and hundreds of persons on foot and 
on mules, in wagons or in carts, went by, saw him, but 
most did not even look; all passed on. A dead dog more 
or less—it was nothing there: it would be nothing any- 
where in the world. 


II 


After a time, among the holiday-makers, there came a 
little old man who was bent and lame, and very feeble. 
He was very poorly and miserably clad, and he dragged his 
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silent way slowly through the dust among the pleasure- 
seekers. He looked at Patrasche, and then kneeled down 
in the rank grass and weeds of the ditch, and surveyed 
the dog with eyes of pity. There was with him a little, rosy, 
fair-haired, dark-eyed child, who pattered in among the 
bushes, that were for him breast-high, and stood gazing with 
a pretty seriousness upon the poor, great, quiet beast. 

Thus it was that these two first met—the little Nello 
and the big Patrasche. 

Old Jehan Daas drew the sufferer homeward to his own 
little hut, which was but a stone’s throw off in the fields. 
He there tended him with so much care that the sickness, 
which had been brought on by heat and thirst and exhaus- 
tion, with time and shade and rest passed away. Health 
and strength returned, and Patrasche staggered up again 
upon his four stout, tawny legs. 

Now for many weeks he had been useless, powerless, . 
and near to death; but all this time he had heard no rough 
word, had felt no harsh touch, but only the pitying mur- 
murs of the little child’s voice, and the soothing caress of 
the old man’s hand. ; 

In his sickness these two had grown to care for him, 
this lonely old man and the little happy child. He had a 
corner of the hut, with a heap of dry grass for his bed; and 
they had learned to listen eagerly for his breathing in the 
dark night, to tell them that he lived. And when he first 
was well enough to bay, little Nello in delight hung about 
his shaggy neck chains of marguerites, and kissed him. 
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So then, when Patrasche was himself again, strong, big, 
gaunt, powerful, his great wistful eyes had a gentle astonish- 
ment in them that there were no curses to rouse him and no 
blows to drive him; and his heart awakened to a great love, 
which never wavered as long as he lived. 

Now the old soldier, Jehan Daas, could do nothing for 
his living but limp about a little with a small cart, with 
which he carried daily the milk cans of those happier neigh- 
bors who owned cattle, into the town of Antwerp. The 
villagers gave him this employment a little out of charity, 
but more because it suited them well to send their milk into 
the town by so honest a carrier. Then they could stay at 
home to look after their gardens, their cows, their poultry, 
and their little fields. But it was becoming hard work for 
the old man. He was eighty-three, and Antwerp was a 
good league off, or more. 

Patrasche watched the milk cans come and go the day 
when he was lying in the sun with the wreath of marguerites 
round his tawny neck. 

The next morning, before the old man had touched the 
cart, Patrasche arose and walked to it and placed himself 
betwixt its handles, showing as plainly as dumb show could 
do, his desire and his ability to work in return for the bread 
that he had eaten. Jehan Daas resisted long, for the old 
man was one of those who thought it a shame to bind dogs 
to labor. But finding they did not harness him, Patrasche 
tried to draw the cart onward with his teeth. 

At last Jehan Daas gave way. He fixed his cart so that 
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Patrasche could draw it; and after that Patrasche drew 
the cart always. 

When the winter came, Jehan Daas thanked the good 
fortune that had brought him to the dying dog in the 
ditch that day. He was very old, and he grew feebler with 
each year, and he would hardly have known how to get 
his load of milk cans over the snows and through the deep 
ruts in the mud if it had not been for the strength and the 
industry of the animal he had befriended. 

As for Patrasche, it seemed heaven to him. After the 
frightful burdens that his old master had compelled him to 
draw, at the call of the whip at every step, it seemed nothing 
but fun to step out before this little green cart with its brass 
cans, by the side of the gentle old man, who always treated 
him kindly. Besides, his work was over by three or four 
o’clock in the day, and after that time he was free to do as 
he would—to stretch himself, to sleep in the sun, to wander 
in the fields, to romp with little Nello, or to play with other 
dogs. Patrasche was very happy. 
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A few years later, old Jehan Daas became so crippled 
with rheumatism that it was impossible for him to go 
out with the cart any more. Then little Nello, who was 
now six years of age, took his grandfather’s place beside’ 
the cart, and sold the milk and received the coins in ex- 
change, and brought them back to their owners. 

Nello and Patrasche did the work so well and so joy- 
fully together that old Jehan Daas himself, when the sum- 
mer came and he was better again, had no need to start 
out, but could sit in the doorway in the sun and watch them 
go, and then doze and dream and pray a little, and then 
awake again as the clock tolled three, and watch for their 
return. And on their return, Patrasche would shake him- 
self free of his harness with a bay of glee, and Nello would 
tell the doings of the day; and they would all go in together 
to their meal of rye bread and milk or soup. 


—LOUISE DE LA RAMEE (‘‘OUIDA’’). 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In what ways did Patrasche show his intelligence? Should 
you have liked him for a friend? 

2. Compare the treatment Patrasche received from his old 
master with the way he was treated by Jehan Daas and Nello. 

3. Show that the dog wished to repay them for their love 
and kindness. 

4. Describe the home and work of Jehan. 

5. Suppose that you are an artist who has been asked to 
draw three pictures to illustrate the story, which three scenes 
would you choose? 
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THE STORY OF GREYFRIARS BOBBY 


Wouldn’t you like to have a little dog all your own? 
A dog is such a merry, loving playmate. He is always 
ready to run and play when you are well and happy. And 
if you are sick he is sorry. He licks your hand to show 
how much he loves you, and lies quietly by your bed. And 
if you go away on a long visit, he does not forget you. 
When you come home, he jumps on you and barks and 
wags his tail almost off with delight. 

I am going to tell you about a little dog who never 
forgot his master. His name was Bobby. He was a 
Skye terrier; so he was only ten inches high and less than 
two feet long when he was grown up. All the little Scotch 
children who knew him called him the ‘‘bittie doggie,’’ 
because he was so small. He had a rough wavy coat of 
silver gray hair, so long that it almost touched the ground 
when he stood up. Under this hair was a woolly fleece, 
like a little lamb’s, to keep Bobby warm. The rain and 
snow could not wet Bobby. The wind could not get 
through his thick coat. He could sleep out of doors in the 
winter, and keep as warm as your breakfast toast. 

Bobby had a snappy bark, for he was a merry little 
rascal of a dog. He had soft, floppy ears, fringed with 
silvery hair.. A veil of hair fell down his face and almost 
hid his eyes. When he looked up at his master his eyes 
were soft and full of love. ss 

Bobby lived on a big sheep farm, near the beautiful old 
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city of Edinburgh, Scotland. He was not a shepherd dog, 
and could not help take care of the sheep. But he could 
catch rats. So he kept the rats from eating little chickens 
and birds, and from stealing the farmer’s grain. All kinds 
of terriers are good rat-catchers. So Bobby made him- 
self useful. He loved every one on the farm, and every one 
loved Bobby. But he loved Old Jock the best of all. Old 
Jock was a poor old man who worked on the farm as a 
shepherd. He had no home. He had no wife and children. 
Even Bobby did not really belong to him. But Bobby 
loved him, and chose him for his master. 


Every morning Bobby was up before the sun. He poked 
his little wet mop of a nose into Old Jock’s face. He woke 
his master up with excited barks. All day he ran and 
scampered at the old shepherd’s heels. He followed him 
over the steep, rocky hills, after the sheep. He was so 
happy and full of fun that he barked at butterflies. 

_ At night Old Jock taught him pretty tricks. He taught 
him to sit up and beg for his supper. He taught him to 
roll over and over. He taught him to be polite and friendly 
to every one, and to make himself useful. When Bobby 
caught a big rat in the chicken-house, Old Jock patted 
him on the head and called him a ‘‘good dog.’’ His master 
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took him to church and told him not to be noisy in a church- 


yard. 
Bobby was still a puppy, less than a year old, when the 
farmer said: ‘‘The summer work is all done, Jock. The 


winter work on the mountains is too hard for so old a 
man. You can get something easier to do in the city. 
Bobby must stay here.’’ 

But Bobby would not stay. Although he was a little 
country dog, and did not like the noise and dirt and bad 
smells of the city, he would not desert his beloved master. 
Barking a cheerful ‘‘good-by,’’ and with his gallant little 
plume of a tail in the air, he followed Old Jock to the city. 
It was a dark, cold autumn day. Rain was falling in the 
market place. <A bitter wind was blowing. Poor Old Jock 
was so tired that he lay in a. broken-down wagon in 
the market, and went to sleep. Bobby was warm and 
dry; but he knew his master was cold and wet. So he 
barked and barked. 

‘Get up, master!’’ he barked. ‘‘Let’s go to that nice 
warm little shop we know, and get some hot supper. There’s 
a jolly fire, and a kind man in that restaurant.’’ 

They had a nice warm evening. But Old Jock had very 
little money. He could rent only a cold room in the poorest 
part of the city. He had a fever, and he coughed all night. 
Bobby lay on the bed beside his sick master and licked 
his hot hands. He tried to comfort him and make him 
well. But Old Jock did not get well. One morning Bobby 
could not wake up his master. Old Jock had died. 
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Bobby had lost his master. A broken-hearted little 
dog, he followed the men who laid Old Jock away in Grey- 
friars churchyard. That night he slept on the grave of 
his master. The caretaker put him out, for dogs were not 
allowed in the beautiful old cemetery. But Bobby came 
back. The farmer carried him home and locked him in 
the cow barn. But Bobby dug his way out, under the door. 
The city was five miles away, and Bobby’s feathered legs 
were not five inches long, but he went back. He caught 
rats in the churchyard, and showed them to the care- 
taker. 

‘“See,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m just a little scrap of a dog, but 
I can catch rats, and chase away the cats, and protect the - 
little birds in their nests. And I’ll never bark or make a 
noise in this quiet place where my master sleeps. Please 
let me stay with Old Jock.’’ 

So the caretaker let him stay. He loved Bobby. He 
gave him a bath every Saturday and combed his hair, ‘so 
that his coat shone like silver and rippled to the floor. 
The schoolboys loved Bobby and took him on long tramps 
in the country. The good friend in the restaurant fed him 
every day. The poor children who lived in the tall old 
tenements around the churchyard loved him. Every night 
they held lighted candles up at the windows and called out, 
‘*A good night to you, Bobby.’’ 

Many homes were offered to Bobby. Great ladies in 
fine homes wanted him for a pet. The man who fed Bobby 
begged the little dog to jive with him. The soldiers in the 
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Castle on the hill tried to keep him in the fort, but Bobby 
‘escaped. He scrambled down the steep rock 200 feet high, 
in the night, and hurt himself. The caretaker who lived 
in a cottage by the gate tried to make him sleep in the 
warm kitchen. But Bobby would not leave his master 
alone at night. He went outside every day, but at sunset 
he returned to Old Jock’s grave. 

Bobby did not really belong to any one. A policeman 
thought he was a stray dog, and took him up. So the poor 
children who loved Bobby gave their pennies to buy him 
a collar. When the Lord Provost (mayor) of Edinburgh 
heard about it and learned the little dog’s story, he gave 
Bobby a beautiful collar with his name on it. What do 
you think it was? ‘‘Greyfriars Bobby.’’ Crowds of 
people came to the old churchyard to see the little dog that 
had never forgotten his master. They all loved Bobby, 
and they laid flowers on Old Jock’s grave. 

In fifteen years Bobby was an old dog. His silver coat 
turned as white as snow. But he still caught rats and 
chased out the cats. As long as Bobby lived, the church- 
yard was full of birds’ nests, and gay with the songs of the 
birds. Even in the daytime Bobby often dropped on his 
master’s grave and went to sleep in the sun. He was 
friendly to every one. He loved to be with the children. 
Sometimes they pushed the’veil of hair back and looked 
into his soft brown eyes. 

Then a very rich, kind lady, who loved animals, heard 
about Bobby. And she thought that every one in the world 
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should know the story of this loving little dog. He should 
never be forgotten. 

She had a fountain set up outside the churchyard gate. 
It had a low basin where all the dogs of Edinburgh could 
always go for a drink of fresh, cool water. And on top of 
the fountain she put—what do you think?—a little bronze 
dog, with crinkly hair and a friendly tail; a perfect copy of 
Bobby! 

This happened a long, long time ago, when grandfather 
was a little boy. But you can see that fountain, with the 
bronze copy of Bobby on it, in Edinburgh today. In the 
caretaker’s cottage by the gate you can see Bobby’s famous 
collar. And in Greyfriars churchyard you can see the 
grave of Old Jock, where Bobby sleeps with his master. 

—From ‘‘Greyfriars Bobby,’’ by Eleanor Atkinson. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


Give a good word-picture of Bobby. 
How did Bobby earn his living? 
Tell of the friendship between Jock and Bobby. 
Be prepared to read aloud a paragraph that shows Bobby’s 
gameness and grit; his faithfulness. 

5. Explain how the caretaker was finally persuaded to let 
Bobby stay in the churchyard. 

6. Who were Bobby’s friends? 

7. How did Bobby get the beautiful collar bearing his name 
‘‘Greyfriars Bobby’’? 

8. What has been done so that the world will remember 
Greyfriars Bobby? 

9. Perhaps you know an interesting story about a dog. If so, 
tell the class about it. 


AON 
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‘““CAP,’’ THE RED CROSS DOG 


- The story of ‘‘Cap’’ is about a dog who showed the qualities 
of service and faithfulness, not only in the humble walks of life, 
but on the battle-field as well. 


I 


‘‘Cap’’ was a shepherd dog. He did not come from 
any long-titled pedigree; he was just a dog, a plain dog. 
But one look into his honest brown eyes would tell you 
that Cap was to be trusted. He had character and could 
always be depended upon. 

From the time that he was a small puppy he had tried 
to help every one upon the farm and he guarded the baby 
of the house as though he were responsible for him. As 
the baby toddled about, Cap walked proudly at his side, as 
much as to say, ‘‘I will watch him and see that he does 
not fall.’’ Sometimes, as they lay side by side in the 
sunny dooryard, the baby would bury both fat wrists in 
Cap’s soft coat and pull out handfuls of fur, but Cap never 
growled at the baby. 

One time, the baby fell face downward into the duck- 
pond and would have drowned, but faithful Cap pulled 
him out of the water. Then, seizing the baby’s muddy little 
hat in his mouth, he plunged away to the farmhouse, bark- 
ing and calling for help. ‘‘ Yere-ere-ere-rrr-yere-yere-ere, 
come here-here-ere-ere, ’’ barked Cap. The frightened fam- 
ily followed at his heels and soon brought the screaming, 
drenched baby into the house. 
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‘‘That puppy is truly a Captain,’’ said his master. 
‘“He knows just what to do.’’ So, from that day, the dog 
was named Captain and ca led ‘‘Cap.’’ 


II 


The whole family loved the bright little puppy, but his 
special friend was Pierre (pé-ar’). Pierre was twelve years 
old on the day that Cap was born and he felt that Cap was 
his birthday present and special charge. Pierre trained Cap 
to come at his call and to go out with him to watch and 
guard the sheep. Every day the boy and his dog wandered 
across the hills together. Then, when the sheep were 
ready to come home, Cap barked at their heels and not 
one of them dared to disobey his sharp command, ‘‘ Yere- 
yere, come here-here!’’ He was like a captain calling his 
orders to his soldiers, ‘‘Fall in! Forward—March!’’ And 
the sheep would scurry before him down the dusty road. 

One day, when they were far up on the hillside, a little 
lamb fell over the rocky side of the ravine and dropped 
on the ledge below. ‘‘Ma-ma-ma!’’ bleated the poor baby 
lamb, as it cried for its mother. 

The mother sheep answered: ‘‘ Baa-baa-baa-aaa-aa 
and went at once to the side of the hill. The poor mother 
sheep, however, did not know how to reach her frightened 
baby; so she called loudly for help. 

It was a very warm day and Pierre, lying down under 
a tree, was soon fast asleep, while the faithful Cap, stretched 
out at his side, was resting as he watched the sheep grazine 
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peacefully on the green hillside. Suddenly he sat up and 
his ears pricked forward as he heard the call of distress. 
He ran quickly over the rocks and when he saw the baby 
lamb down below he gave a loud, sharp bark, as much as 
to say, ‘‘Hold on, we will help you.’’ 


TH 


He knew that he could not reach the lamb but he knew 
that his young master could do so. Quick as a flash, he ran 
back under the tree and tugged at Pierre’s coat until the 
sleepy shepherd-boy was wide awake. 

From Cap’s actions, the boy knew that some lamb was 
in trouble and, seizing his shepherd’s staff, he climbed up 
over the rocks, following the excited dog. Cap led him on 
with sharp barks of command until they reached the ledge 
where the lamb had fallen. 

When Pierre looked down, it made him almost dizzy to 
think of climbing down there. What could he do? He 
must not leave the poor lamb to die. : 

Cap looked at his master with eager, expectant eyes. 
Pierre would think of some way, he knew, and he, Cap, 
would help him.. Suddenly, the dog remembered a long, 
strong rope which the boy had brought with him. Cap 
rushed back. Soon, with one end of the rope in his mouth 
and the rest trailing along behind him, he came back to 
his young master. 

‘*Good dog, Cap!’’ said Pierre; ‘‘the rope—why, of 
course, it is the only way.’’ ' 
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Then, tying one end of the rope to a strong tree trunk on 
the top of the hill and the other end around his own body, 
he lowered himself over the side of the rocks. He took 
the staff in his hand because he saw that he could not 
reach the lamb otherwise. At last, he reached the end of 
the rope and then, leaning far over, he put the staff under 
the tiny lamb and lifted it up in his strong arms. But, 
as he looked up over that smooth rocky ravine, he won- 
dered how he could climb back with the lamb in his 
arms. Cap was barking wildly overhead and the mother 
sheep was bleating mournfully. A misstep would mean 
certain death for them both. The boy shut his teeth, and, 
looking up towards the sky, he prayed, ‘‘Oh, God help 
me!”’ 

Instantly his prayer was answered, for he knew just 
what to do. Untying the rope from his body, he tied it 
around the lamb and, leaning against a scrubby little pine- 
tree for support, he called: ‘‘Hey, Cap! Hey, Cap!” The 
dog looked down and, realizing at once that he must work, 
with his sharp teeth he pulled up the lamb. ‘Then he 
tugged at the rope-end until he freed the lamb, and the 
poor frightened baby curled up safe by its mother. 

With the free end of the rope in his mouth, Cap went 
to the ledge and dropped the rope over towards the boy. 
The rope caught in the branches of the pine-tree; but 
Pierre, with his staff, pulled it down and tied it securely 
around his waist. Then he began his perilous climb up 
the rocks. The big dog at the top barked his encourage- 
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ment and, from time to time, would tug at the rope, trying 
to help Pierre on his way. 

At last, the boy reached the top of the rocks. His 
clothing was torn and his legs and arms were bruised and 
bleeding, but he was safe and he knew that the lamb was 
safe. Weak and dizzy with a sprained ankle, he fell upon 
the ground, exhausted. Cap licked the face and hands of 
his young master and, then, as he did not get up and walk, 
Cap became excited again. He said, as plainly as a dog 
could talk, ‘‘Lie here and rest while I go for help.’’ 

So he took his young master’s cap in his teeth and ran 
down into the valley, where the farmer and his son were 
reaping. The farmer at once knew that something had 
happened to his boy, and so they all followed Cap up the 
hillside until they found Pierre. The rope, fastened to him 
and tied about the tree, together with his bruised body told 
- them the story. 

‘‘My poor, brave boy,’’ said the father, ‘‘you should 
not have risked your life for a lamb.”’ 

‘“T did not do it alone, father,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Tt was 
Cap; he knew just what to do and he helped me.’ 

“Good dog, Cap!’’ said the farmer, as he patted the dog 
on the head, and Cap licked his hand to show that he under- 
stood the praise. 

Pierre suffered so much from a sprained ankle and from 
his bruises that, for a time, he could not watch the flock. 
But Cap had proved that he could be trusted to look after 
the sheep; so, for a while, the shepherd dog went out alone 
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to the hillside. But when the boy was better, they went out 
together to take care of the flock. 

‘“Cap is my best friend,’’ said Pierre, ‘‘he always under- 
stands everything I say to him. I know that he loves me 
and I love him dearly.’’ 


IV 


The years went on and war came to the peaceful valley. 
The boy Pierre was now a young man eighteen years old, 
and glad that he was to march away and serve his country. 

Across the green pastures, ugly trenches were dug and 
barbed-wire coils were tangled everywhere. There were no 
sheep grazing upon the hillside now. They had all been 
sold and killed for food, while the dog Captain had been 
given to the ambulance corps. 

‘My son has gone to the front,’’ said the father proudly, 
‘fand I shall go too when I am needed. This shepherd 
dog, Captain, is his dog and he trained him; so I know that 
he will be glad to have his dog in service, also. He is a 
good dog—Cap!’’ 

So Cap was given to the Red Cross Society and was soon 
trained to search out the wounded upon the battlefield and 
to bring them help. Cap was very proud of his harness, 
with its relief supplies and tiny canteens, and of his red 
cross, the badge of service. From the first day, he showed 
his ability to look after the wounded soldiers. 

‘‘That dog is the kindest and most faithful animal in the 
whole lot,’’ said the young doctor who trained Cap for the 
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service. ‘‘The other day Captain saved thirty lives by his 
persistent searching on the battlefield; and we know when 
Cap comes back, holding a hat in his mouth, that there 
is some one out there whom we can help, and he leads us 
to the place at once. That dog almost talks—he is so in- 
telligent.”’ 

One day there was a frightful firing across the trenches 
and the dogs and men suffered from the deadly fumes of 
poisonous gas. The doctor then put a mask over Cap’s face 
to protect him from the gases. Cap seemed to know that 
it was for his own good and, although he had never worn a 
muzzle in his life, he did not snarl or growl at this strange 
mask but went on with his work. 


V 


When the firing ceased and the fumes had passed away, 
the mask was removed from Cap. He ran out into the val- 
ley of death, into the ‘‘No Man’s Land’’ of the dead and 
wounded, and sniffed about to find some one to help. Alas, 
how many of those brave boys were lying there in their 
last sleep! Cap sniffed about and at last was rewarded by 
finding a young soldier who was alive. As he sniffed the 
wounded soldier, his tail wagged in joy and he suddenly 
broke the law of the Red Cross dogs and barked, in his ex- 
citement, a loud, sharp bark. The dogs had been trained 
never to bark and attract the enemy, but this time Cap 
could not control himself, for he had found his young 
master. 
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Pierre had been wounded by the shrapnel and had fallen 
upon his face, but Cap soon pushed him over upon his back. 
The sharp barking of his dog aroused the unconscious young 
soldier, who, gazing upward, looked into the loving eyes of 
his faithful: friend. ‘‘Cap—Oh, Cap!’’ gasped Pierre. 
‘‘Good dog, did you come for me? It is too late now, 
Cap,’’ and Pierre groaned with the pain as he closed his 
eyes. 

Cap gazed at him with pity and then began to lick Pierre’s 
face with his rough tongue, as much as to say, ‘‘ You must 
keep awake and I will help you.’’ Pierre opened his eyes 
and looked again at Cap. Then, seeing the flask carried in 
the harness of the dog, he seized it eagerly and taking a 
drink he said, ‘‘ You are right, Cap; I will brace up until 
you bring some one to help me.”’ 

The dog took the young soldier’s cap between his teeth 
and ran back to the hospital tent and the doctor. As he 
put the hat down, he barked again, sharply, as much as to 
say, ‘‘Do come quickly 1"? 

‘“Now, Cap, none of that,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ We will 
go to your soldier, but you must not command us by a bark.”’ 

Soon the ambulance men followed the excited dog and 
found the young soldier, who had again fainted from the 
loss of blood. Cap began to lick Pierre’s hands and to kiss 
his face. 

‘‘Here, Cap, down,’’ said the young doctor. ‘‘You 
must not be so rough with your caresses.’’ 

But the wounded soldier boy opened his eyes, and said, 
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“My dog—good dog—Cap—saved my life, when I went for 
a lost lamb, once—now, again—just in time—good dog— 
Cap.’’ 

As the young man was rolled upon the stretcher, he 
closed his eyes. Cap walked slowly behind the ambulance 
that carried his master to the hospital, where he stretched 
out by the door, waiting and watching. All night long he 
watched and waited; he would not go out into the field 
again, for his own master might need him. 

The doctor, who understood dogs as well as he did men, 
would not let them order the dog away. ‘‘Look at his big 
eyes; he is suffering with his wounded young master. No, 
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Cap shall stay here and watch; the other dogs can do the 
field work.’’ 

Cap waited and watched for several weary days and long 
nights, and every time the door opened he would look 
anxiously at the doctor. ‘‘All right, Cap, your master will 
‘pull through,’’ said the doctor at last. Sure enough, that 
day Pierre opened his eyes to the world again and his de- 
lirium had passed. He asked for Cap, and the dog was 
brought in. With his paws resting on his master’s cot, 
Cap looked lovingly into his face. 

‘*You saved my life, Cap, and when I am well and strong 

I will go back to the trenches. We must both fight for 
France, you and I; and now old Cap, dear old Cap, you 
must go back to the field and look after the wounded, as 
you did long ago when I was hurt and you went out and 
guarded the sheep. I shall be all right again and I will do 
my part, but, Cap, old man, you must go back now! Good- 
by, Cap—good dog!—Cap!’’ Cap gave his head a shake 
and then, looking long and earnestly at his young master, 
he licked Pierre’s face and hands. After this good-by 
caress, he trotted out and stood at attention before the 
doctor. ; 

The doctor understood and buckled on Cap’s Red Cross 
uniform and fitted him out for field work again. Then he 
bent over the dog and, patting him upon his head, he said 
the very words of the young master: 

‘“Good-by, Cap—good dog—Cap!”’ 

—From ‘‘Red Cross Stories for Children,’’ by Georgene Faulkner. 
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WORD 


pedigree (p%d'I-gré): recorded ances- 
try. 

Pierre (pé-4r’): a French name for a 
boy or man. 

expectant (&ks-ptk’tant): looking for- 
ward to. 

ambulance (im/’bi-lins): a vehicle for 
carrying sick or wounded. 


STUDY 


perilous (pér’{-lts): dangerous. 

canteen (kin-tén’): metal can or flask 
for carrying water. 

persistent (pér-sis’tént): 
in effort; steadfast. 


continuous 


shrapnel (shrip’néi): bullets or pieces ~ 


of iron in a shell timed to explode 
and scatter its contents. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


al ae see 


How did Cap earn his name? 

Mention all the ways in which Cap showed his intelligence. 
- Tell about the rescue of the lamb. 

Describe the duties of a Red Cross dog. 


5. How did Cap’s early training help to make him so valu- 


able in the Red Cross work? 


6. What law of the Red Cross dogs did Cap break when he 


found his wounded master? 


FOR FURTHER READING 


Two of the best books about dogs are: 

1. ‘‘The Complete Book of Dogs,’’ by Dr. William A. Bruette. 
It tells about the different kinds of dogs, the care of dogs, and 
many of the things you will want to know about dogs. 

2. ‘‘The Book of Dogs,’’ published by the National Geographic 

Magazine, contains valuable information and pictures. 


The following stories are among the best of dog stories: 
1. ‘‘Wolfe the Faithful Collie,’’ by Terhune. 


2. ‘‘Stories of Brave Dogs Retold from St. Nicholas,’’ by Carter. 
3. ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle,’’ by Oliphant. 


aL aes 


‘‘His Dog,’’ by Terhune. 


‘*Wolfe, the Storm Leader,’’ by Caldwell. 
‘‘Lad—A Dog,’’ by Terhune. 
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THE TOWN I LIVE IN 


‘‘Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten.’’ 


This 1s what James Russell Lowell wrote about 
out-doors. Do you often stop to look at or listen 
to nature? Day or nght the air is full of sounds, 
sometimes very soft and low, perhaps only the stir 
of a bird’s wing or the slipping of a grasshopper 
through the weeds, but it is life. Day or night our 
eyes show us wonderful color in most unexpected 
places, beautiful shapes even in the tiniest things 
and twinkling lights in the sky or through the 
marshes. No matter what town you lwe wm you 
can say with the poet Rand, ‘‘the wonderful air is 
over me,’’ and you can watch it blow the clouds across 
the sky. You can see that clouds differ greatly and 
that some are very beautiful. Even the ground you 
stand on can tell a story of life that goes back thou- 
sands of years. 

Here are some stories that tell what people have 
seen and how they have felt about things vn the towns 
they lived in. See uf you have had the same experi- 


ence. 


THE TOWN I LIVE IN 
How Any Littte VILLAGE or Town MAKES A STORY 


The town I live in is near the southeastern shores of 
Lake Michigan. It lies in the fruit belt where peaches and 
pears, apples and grapes, and small fruits are grown. Be- 
cause it is near the lake and not far distant from Chicago— 
about seventy-two miles—it is more or less visited as a sum- 
mer resort. The inland country is mapped out into farms 
and orchards. The fringe of sand hills or dunes along the 
lake holds most of the summer homes. 

Now this little town is not very different from thousands 
of towns in our country. People looking out of the train 
window at it are not particularly impressed by what they 
see. But there are interesting things about it to be learned: 
about the land formation; about the past history of the 
region; why it was settled, by whom, and how; the present 
interests and occupations of the inhabitants, and the tradi- 
tions, customs, and habits. There are ever so many out- 
door wonders to meet: birds, beasts, insects, plants; there 
are creeks and fields and woods and roads to explore. 

The little village or town that you may know and may 
think very dull indeed can show a new face. To see this 
face, you need merely open your eyes and ears to the lives 
of men and animals and plants and their everyday doings. 
Perhaps you will begin by wondering: ‘‘What animals live 
here? What plants are to be found here? What are they 
all doing? What are the people doing?’’ And before you 
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know it, questions will come tumbling out of all sorts of 
unexpected places. You will be kept busy trying to answer 
these questions, and keeping a record of what you find out. 


THE Ponp 

On the main north and south town road, half way to 
the dunes, is a little pond. Once upon a time Farmer Wil- 
liams dammed the stream that drained his land and let the 
water collect in this pond along the roadside. He wished to 
stock the pond with fish from the lake, so Fisherman Wray 
caught the fish in his nets, and Will Cherry hauled them in 
barrels and tin cans to the pond. There were about two 
hundred fish altogether::black bass, suckers, carp, perch, 
and other kinds. For years the town boys went fishing in 
this pond. But the fishing in late years has not been good. 
Carp grew to ten or twelve pounds and ate the smaller fish. 
Nowadays, turtles, bullheads, and carp live there. A 
kingfisher rattles over the water, and does the only fishing 
in the pond. 

IcE 


For years the ice used by the townsfolk and farmers was 
hauled from Williams’s Pond, where the boys went skating, 
or from a deep swamp near the town. The farmers charged 
twenty-five cents to cut, load, and haul one-half ton of ice 
one mile, and five cents extra on every ton for hauling every 
additional mile. The ice, often six inches thick, sometimes 
two feet thick, was packed between layers of sawdust in 
some old log-cabin or shed on the farm. 
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Ice for summer use was a luxury to the farmer. As a 
rule, his well served as an ice-box; or perhaps he kept things 
cool in his dirt cellar or dugout, or in the spring house, if he 
was fortunate enough to have a spring or running water on 
the place. But even today farmers may cut their own ice 
at the pond if they wish, by paying a very small fee to the 
owner. They cut in the order in which they have made 
application, after the owner has taken out what he needs. 
There is never a shortage of ice, however; for the pond 
freezes over several times during the season. 


Winter Work 


In winter the farmers are not without work. There are 
the stock and poultry to be fed, watered, and cared for; 
trees and vines to be trimmed, and fertilizer to be scattered. 
There is wood to be cut and stacked, butchering to be done, 
butter to be churned. There are many farm chores to be 
attended to. At odd moments and in the evenings, harness 
and summer implements are mended. If bees are kept on 
the farm, the whole family may join in putting together 
the wooden frames for the squares of honey that are to 
fill them later. Chickens, eggs, butter, honey, and farm 
products have to be hauled to the market or to the rail- 
road stations to be shipped to cities. Some farmers earn 
afew dollars by hauling ice or gravel or by chopping 
cord-wood. Thrifty farmers find much pleasure—and earn 
money besides—in hunting the small fur-bearing animals 
of the region. 
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HuntTING 


John Erdman is one of the successful hunters of the town. 
In the winter he is out at five o’clock in the morning, if it is 
a hunting day. Although he will not set out in a rain, 
neither rain nor snow will shorten his hunt. Once out, he 
stays until dark, with only a few crackers and an apple in 
his pocket. He walks fifteen miles or more after his game. 
Then he goes home for a warm supper. 
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Mr. Erdman dresses in hip boots of rubber, fur cap, 
hunting coat of duck, overalls, and mittens. And, strangely 
enough, he sometimes goes without a gun. But that is be- 
cause he has many traps to visit. Most of his hunting is at 
the river for mink. His other catches he calls ‘‘accidents,’’ 
but he gets more ‘‘accidents’’ than mink. He tries to make 
the rounds of his traps every day, because mink will eat 
trapped muskrats and rabbits, and even smaller mink. 
Sometimes a trapped skunk is eaten by a free one; so John 
Erdman watches his traps closely. He has a secret mark 
on each of his traps; besides, he stakes them so that they 
cannot be mistaken for the property of other hunters. To 
take another man’s catch is considered by hunters the mean- 
est kind of stealing. 

But the work is not finished with the catching of animals. 
They must be skinned, and the pelts stretched on boards 
and dried to keep them from spoiling. Mr. Erdman does 
not put salt or alum or anything whatsoever on the skins 
to preserve them. If he did, the pelts would be considered 
damaged, and his returns would be small. 

‘“T tell John Erdman that he smells the tracks of ani- 
mals,’’ said a town farmer. ‘‘He and I have gone out on 
many a dark night raccoon hunting. In the black woods 
John Erdman suddenly says, ‘Here are the tracks,’ and, 
when the lantern is brought, sure enough the raccoon tracks 
are there. But how does he see them in the black dark 
when I can scarcely see my hand in front of my face? I 
say he smells them.’’ 
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WINTERGREEN 


Wintergreen grows abundantly on the ravine sides, along 
the roads, and in the woods near the town. In summer the 
small, waxy white blossoms and in autumn and winter the 
bright red berries show from under the shiny leaves. As its 
name tells us, the plant is green in winter as well as at other 
seasons. Not only the berries but the roots and stems, as 
well as the tough, leathery leaves, have a wintergreen flavor. 

‘*This is the very place to make oil of wintergreen,’’ said 
a stranger, as he bit into the fragrant leaves. 

But a farmer standing by said: ‘‘It’s queer, stranger, 
but the fact is, wintergreen oil is made from the bark of 
black birch-trees. It smells like wintergreen and tastes 
like it, but it isn’t wintergreen—it’s black birch. Now can 
you tell me why folk keep on calling the oil what it isn’t? 
Of course, oil of black birch doesn’t sound as good-tasting 
as oil of wintergreen, but it’s the honest name for it.’’ 

—NINA LEUBRIE. 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


How well have you observed things in and about your own 
town? Can you answer these questions? 


1. What kind of soil have you in your town? 

2. Which of these is in or near your town: a creek, river, 
pond, lake, or ocean? 

3. Which of these words describes your land: plain, hill, 
mountain, valley? 

4. Name five wild flowers common to your woods and fields. 

5. Name five common birds. 
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Name three harmful insects common in your town. 
Name one helpful insect. 
What kind of flowers grow best in your garden? 

9. What kind of vegetables grow best in your garden? 

10. Name as many wild animals as you can that live in or 
near your town. 


oo es Nien 


A WRITING CONTEST 


What experiences have you had that the Town stories remind 
you of? Whether you live in the city or in the country, you have 
had some experience that would entertain or instruct the class. 
You may see with new eyes or hear with new ears the things that 
others pass by without a thought. Have a composition contest. 
Read your paper to the class for final vote. Choose for composi- 
tion one of the following titles, if you are not able to choose your 
own subject. 


My first fishing trip. 

Aunt Lucy’s pantry. 

Groundie, my pet woodchuck (or other pet). 
Our grocerystore. 

What I saw from a bench in the park. 
The experiences of a block of ice. 

A walk down .... Street. 

Mail service at .... 

From my window. 

10. Seeing the train come in. 

11. At the pump. 

12. Queer customs in . 


So ha BEE Se clit so 


MAPLE SuGAR 


Here and there in the town I live in are rows and groups 
of hard-maple trees which the owners tap in March. They 
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get pails of sap which tastes like sugar water. When they 
boil this down, it becomes maple syrup; and boiled further 
and allowed to erystallize, it becomes maple sugar. The 
first sap of the season is the sweetest and has the best 
flavor. But it is taken from only those trees that are more 
than twenty-five years old. 

Today in most maple regions, the sugar-making lacks 
charm. The sap is run from shallow borings through gal- 
vanized spouts to galvanized tubs or covered buckets. 
Boiled down indoors in evaporators, it has neither the dark 
color nor the tang to it that the maple sugar and syrup used 
to have. 

But the old-fashioned sugar camp was a place never to 
be forgotten. Even today there are ‘‘sugar bushes’’ in 
some parts of our country, especially in Vermont, where 
maple sugar is made in the old way. Crisp, frosty nights 
and sunny mornings are best for the running of sap. In 
March and April, and sometimes as early as February, when 
sap shows at the ends of the twigs, the sap-gathering begins. 
The sugar-makers bore a hole, or sometimes two, about four 
inches deep on the south side of the maple where the sun 
has shone. If the flow is good, they often bore a hole on 
the east or west side of the tree as well. The holes bored 
are near the ground—from one to two feet above it—so that 
when the wind blows the drops of sap will not be blown be- 
yond the cedar bucket or dug-out trough below. The sap 
runs through homemade spouts of elderberry or sumach, 
and drip-drops day and night for several days, filling a pail 
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in twenty-four hours or less. The sap is as clear as water. 
Where it trickles down trees, the ants and bees come for a 
taste, the sapsuckers have their fill, and the squirrels lick 
the bark. 

Soon after the sap is collected, it is boiled outdoors 
in a great kettle; otherwise it becomes stale and sour. As 
the water evaporates, the syrup becomes thicker. It is 
skimmed as it boils, and a slice of fat pork is sometimes 
put into the kettle to keep it from boiling over. The clothes 
of those who attend to the boiling are fragrant from the 
steam. It takes a barrel of sap to make a gallon of syrup. 
By evaporating the syrup further, it is made sweeter and 
thicker; the sugar-maker tests its progress by dropping a 
bit of the syrup on the snow. Finally, it is ready to pour 
in thin layers on the snow, or into molds and pans, or into 
birch-bark boxes, such as the Indians used. It hardens 
into maple sugar, that candy of the Indians, which they first 
taught us to make. A single tree may yield from two to 
twenty pounds of maple sugar in a season. 

Some one has given the stages from sap to sugar as: 
1, watery sap; 2, stages of different degrees of sweetness as 
it boils down; 3, syrup; 4, dark brown molasses; 5, a waxy 
butterscotch or caramel stage; 6, sugar. 

Any one who has spent a night at a sugar camp is likely 
to remember the snapping stars of a frosty night, a hooting 
owl, the glow and flare of burning logs and twigs lighting up 
surrounding tree-trunks, and the fragrant maple steam. 

—NINA LEUBRIE. 
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THINGS TO DO 


In connection with sugar-making, it would be interesting to 
know how cane sugar gets to be white and refined after it is taken 
from the cane-fields in the South; how brown sugar is made; how 
sugar-beets yield sugar. Let the class divide itself into groups 
or committees to report on these and on other questions concern- 
ing sugar. Attractive posters which they make to illustrate each 
report will be found particularly helpful. 

If children in sugar-cane regions will exchange letters with 
children in sugar-maple and in sugar-beet regions, they can ask 
and answer questions that books would not begin to help them 
with. 


THE WORLD’S MUSIC 


The world’s a very happy place, 

Where every child should dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face, 

And never sulk for anything. 


I waken when the morning’s come, 
And feel the air and light alive 

With strange sweet music like the hum 
Of bees about their busy hive. 


The linnets play among the leaves 
At hide-and-seek, and chirp and sing; 
While, flashing to and from the eaves, 
The swallows twitter on the wing. 


And twigs that shake, and boughs that sway; 
And tall old trees you could not climb; 
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And winds that come, but cannot, stay, 
Are singing gaily all the time. 


From dawn to dark the old mill-wheel 
Makes music, going round and round; 

And dusty-white with flour and meal, 
The miller whistles to its sound. 


The brook that flows beside the mill 
‘As happy as a brook can be, 
Goes singing its old song until 

It learns the singing of the sea. 


For every wave upon the sands 
Sings songs you never tire to hear, 

Of laden ships from sunny lands 
Where it is summer all the year. 


The coals beneath the kettle croon, 

And clap their hands and dance in glee; 
And even the kettle hums a tune 

To tell you when it’s time for tea. 


The world is such a happy place 
That children, whether big or small, 
Should always have a smiling face 
And never, never sulk at all. 
—GABRIEL SETOUN. 
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CHRISTMAS 


‘‘And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day in the morning.’’ 


THE First CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Fear not: for, behold, I bring you tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes lying in a manger. 


Chorus : 


Glory to God in the haghest, and on earth peace, good will 


toward men. —St. Luke’s Gospel. 
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““WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS 
BY NIGH Bs 


Like small curled feathers, white and soft, 
The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon, and past the stars, 

And down the western sky: 

In upland pastures, where the grass 

With frosted dew was white, 

Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay, 
That first, best Christmas night. 


The shepherds slept; and, glimmering faint, 
With twist of thin, blue smoke, 
Only their fire’s crackling flames 
The tender silence broke— 
Save when a young lamb raised his head, 
Or, when the night wind blew— 
A nesting bird would softly stir, 
Where dusky olives grew— 
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With finger on her solemn lip, 
Night hushed the shadowy earth 
~ And only stars and angels saw 
The little Savior’s birth; 
Then came such flash of silver light 
Across the bending skies, 
The wondering shepherds woke, and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes! 


And all their gentle sleepy flock 

Looked up, then slept again, 

Nor knew the light that dimmed the stars 
Brought endless Peace to men— 

Nor even heard the gracious words 

That down the ages ring— 

‘“The Christ is born! The Lord has come, 
Good-will on earth to bring!’’ 


Then o’er the moonlit, misty fields, 

Dumb with the world’s great joy, 

The shepherds sought the white-walled town, 
Where lay the baby boy— 

And oh, the gladness of the world, 

The glory of the skies, 

Because the longed-for Christ looked up 


In Mary’s happy eyes! 
y De re. —MARGARET DELAND. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, , 

And all the little children, 
That round the table go. 


And all your kin and folk, 
That dwell both far and near; 
I wish you a merry Christmas, 
And a happy New Year. 
—Old English Carol. 


CAROL OF THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN 


Snow-bound mountains, snow-bound valleys, 
Snow-bound plateaus, clad in white, 
Fur-robed moujiks,' fur-robed nobles, 
Fur-robed children, see the light. 
Shaggy pony, shaggy oxen, 
. Gentle shepherds wait the light; 
Little Jesus, little Mother, 
Good St. Joseph, come this night. 
—Russian Folk Song. 


A SONG BY THE HEARTH 


Sing we all merrily 
Christmas is here, 

The day that we love best 
Of days in the year. 
1Russian peasants. Pronounce m6o’jiks. 
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Bring forth the holly, 
The box, and the bay, 
Deck out our cottage 
For glad Christmas day. 


Sing we all merrily, 
Draw round the fire, 
Sister and brother, 
Grandson and sire. 
—Old English Carol. 


THE CRATCHITS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Everybody knows the Cratchits. When Christmas comes, 
people take up ‘‘A Christmas Carol’’ and turn to the account of 
the Christmas dinner which Bob Cratchit and his family enjoyed in 
their poor little house in the suburbs of London. Here is what 
Dickens wrote about it. 


Up rose Mrs. Cratchit, dressed out but poorly in a twice- 
turned gown, but brave in ribbons; and she laid the cloth, 
assisted by Belinda Cratchit, second of her daughters, also 
brave in ribbons; while Master Peter Cratchit plunged a 
fork into the saucepan of potatoes, and getting the corners 
of his monstrous shirt-collar (Bob’s private property, con- 
ferred upon his son and heir in honor of the day) into his 
mouth, rejoiced to find himself so gallantly attired, and 
yearned to show his linen in the fashionable parks. 

And now two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came tear- 
ing in, screaming that outside the baker’s they had smelt 
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the goose, and knew it for their own; and, basking in luxuri- 
ous thoughts of sage and onion, these young Cratchits 
danced about the table, and exalted Master Peter Cratchit 
to the skies, while he (not proud, although his collar nearly 
choked him) blew the fire, until the slow potatoes, bubbling 
up, knocked loudly at the saucepan-lid, to be let out and 
peeled. 

‘‘What has ever got your precious father, then?’’ said 
Mrs. Cratchit. ‘‘And your brother, Tiny Tim? And 
Martha wasn’t late last Christmas Day by half an hour!’’ 

‘‘Here’s Martha, mother,’’ said a girl, appearing as she 
spoke. 

‘‘Here’s Martha, mother!’’ cried the two young Cratch- 
its. ‘‘Hurrah! There’s such a goose, Martha!’’ 

‘“Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you 
’ are!’’ said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times, and 
taking off her shawl and bonnet for her with officious zeal. 

‘*We had a deal of work to finish up last night,’’ replied 
the girl, ‘‘and had to clear away this morning, mother !’’ 

‘Well, never mind so long as you are come,’’ said Mrs. 
Cratchit. ‘‘Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, and be 
warm, Lord bless ye!’’ 

‘‘No, no! There’s father coming,’’ cried the two young 
Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. ‘‘Hide, Martha, 
hide !’’ . 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the father, 
with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive of the fringe, 
hanging down before him; and his threadbare clothes darned 
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up and brushed, to look seasonable; and Tiny Tim upon 
his shoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, 
and had his limbs supported by an iron frame! 

‘““Why, where’s our Martha?’’ cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking round. 

‘Not coming,’’ said Mrs. Cratchit. 

‘Not coming!’’ said Bob, with a sudden declension in 
his high spirits; for he had been Tim’s blood horse all the 
way from church, and had come home rampant. ‘‘Not 
coming upon Christmas Day !”’ 

Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it were 
only a joke; so she came out prematurely from behind the 
closet door, and ran into his arms, while the two young 
Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into the wash- 
house, that he might hear the pudding singing in the copper. 

‘“ And how did little Tim behave?’’ asked Mrs. Cratchit, 
when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, and Bob had 
hugged his daughter to his heart’s content. 

‘“As good as gold,’’ said Bob, ‘‘and better. Somehow 
he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, and thinks 
the strangest things you ever heard. He told me, coming 
home, that he hoped the people saw him in the church, be- 
cause he was a cripple, and it might be pleasant to them to 
remember, upon Christmas Day, who made lame beggars 
walk and blind men see.’’ 

Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, and 
trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was growing 
strong and hearty. 
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His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, and 
back came Tiny Tim before another word was spoken, es- 
corted by his brother and sister to his stool beside the fire; 
and Master Peter and the two young Cratchits went to 
fetch the goose, with which: they soon returned in high 
procession. 

Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought a 
goose the rarest of all birds—and in truth it was something 
very like it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy 
(ready beforehand in a little saucepan) hissing hot; Master 
Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible vigor; Miss Be- 
linda sweetened up the apple-sauce; Martha dusted the hot 
plates; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at 
the table; the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, 
not forgetting themselves, and, mounting guard upon their 
posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they should 
shriek for goose before their turn came to be helped. 

At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. It — 
was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, 
looking slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it into the breast; but when she did, and when the 
long-expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of 
delight arose all round the board, and even Tiny Tim, ex- 
cited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table with the 
handle of his knife, and feebly cried, ‘Hurrah!’ 

There was never such a goose. Bob said he didn’t be- 
lieve there ever was such a goose cooked. Its tenderness 
and flavor, size and cheapness, were the themes of universal 
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admiration. . Eked out by apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, 
it was a sufficient dinner for the whole family; indeed, as 
Mrs. Cratchit said with great delight (surveying one small 
atom of a bone upon the dish), they hadn’t eaten it all at 
last! Yet, ‘every one had had enough, and the youngest 
Cratchits in particular were steeped in sage and onion to the 
eyebrows. But now, the plates being changed by Miss 
Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit: left the room alone—too nervous to 
bear witnesses—to take the pudding up, and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody should 
have got over the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, while 
they were merry with goose—a supposition at which the 
two young Cratchits grew pale! All sorts of horrors were 
supposed. 

Hallo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was out 
of the copper. A smell like a washing-day! That was the 
cloth. A smell like an eating-house and a pastry-cook’s 
next door to each other, with a laundress’s next door to 
that! That was the pudding! In half a minute Mrs. 
Cratchit entered—flushed, but smiling proudly—with the 
pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard and firm, and 
bedight with Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and calm- 
ly, too, that he regarded it as the greatest success achieved 
by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. Cratchit said 
that, now the weight was off her mind, she would confess 
she had her doubts about the quantity of flour. Everybody 
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had something to say about it, but nobody said or thought 
it was at all a small pudding for a large family. It would 
have been flat heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would have 
blushed to hint at such a thing. . 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, 
the hearth swept, and the fire made up; apples and oranges 
were put upon the table, and a shovelful of chestnuts on the 
fire. Then all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth 
in what Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one; 
and while the chestnuts on the fire sputtered and cracked 
noisily, Bob proposed :— 

‘‘A Merry Christmas to all, my dears. God bless us!’’ 

Which all the family re-echoed. 

‘God bless us every one!’’ said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 

—From ‘‘A Christmas Carol,’’ by Charles Dickens. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy March are the four ‘‘little women’’ 
in Louisa May Alcott’s book of that name. Here you may read 
how they spent one merry Christmas morning. 


‘Where is mother ?’’ asked Meg, as she and Jo ran down- 
stairs to thank her for the gifts they had found under their 
pillows. 

‘“Goodness only knows. Some poor creeter came a- 
beggin’, and your ma went straight off to see what was 
needed. There never was such a woman for givin’ away 
vittles and drink, clothes and firin’,’’ replied Hannah, whe 
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had lived with the family since Meg was born, and was con- 
sidered by them all more as a friend than a servant. 

‘‘She will be back soon, I think; so fry your cakes, and 
have everything ready,’’ said Meg, looking over the presents 
for her mother which were collected in a basket and kept 
under the sofa, ready to be produced at the proper time. 
‘‘Why, where is Amy’s bottle of cologne?’’ she added, as 
the little flask did not appear. 

‘‘She took it out a minute ago, and went off with it to 
put a ribbon on it, or some such notion,’’ replied Jo, dancing 
about the room to take the first stiffness off the new house- 
slippers which she had bought with all her savings for her 
mother. 

“How nice my handkerchiefs look, don’t they? Hannah 
washed and ironed them for me, and I marked them all my- 
self,’’ said Beth, looking proudly at the somewhat uneven 
letters which had cost her such labor. 

‘Bless the child! she’s gone and put ‘Mother’ on them 
instead of ‘M. March.’ How funny!’’ cried Jo, taking up 
one. 

“‘Isn’t it right? I thought it was better to do it so, 
because Meg’s initials are ‘M. M..,’ and I don’t want any 
one to use these but Marmee,’’ said Beth, looking troub- 
led. 

‘‘Tt’s all right, dear, and a very pretty idea—quite sensi- 
ble, too, for no one can ever mistake now. It will please 
her very much, I know,’’ said Meg, with a frown for Jo and 
a smile for Beth. 
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‘‘There’s mother. Hide the basket, quick!’’ cried Jo, 
as a door slammed, and steps sounded in the hall. 

Amy came in hastily, and looked rather abashed when 
she saw her sisters all waiting for her. 

‘‘Where have you been, and what are you hiding behind 
you?’’ asked Meg, surprised to see, by her hood and cloak, 
that lazy Amy had been out so early. 

‘‘Don’t laugh at me, Jo! I didn’t mean any one should 
know till the time came. I only meant to change the little 
bottle of perfume for a big one, and I gave all my money to 
get it, and I’m truly trying not to be selfish any more.’’ 

As she spoke, Amy showed the handsome flask which 
replaced the cheap one; and looked so earnest and humble 
in her little effort to forget herself that Meg hugged her on 
the spot, and Jo pronounced her ‘‘a trump,’’ while Beth ran 
to the window, and picked her finest rose to ornament the 
stately bottle. 

‘“You see I felt ashamed of my present, after reading 
and talking about being good this morning, so I ran round 
the corner and changed it the minute I was up: and I’m so 
glad now.’’ 

Another bang of the street-door sent the basket under 
the sofa, and the girls to the table, eager for breakfast. 

‘“Merry Christmas, Marmee! Many of them! Thank 
you for our books; we read some, and mean to every day,’’ 
they cried, in chorus. 

‘Merry Christmas, little daughters! I’m glad you be- 
gan at once, and hope you will keep on. But I want to say 
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one word before we sit down. Not far away from here lies 
a poor woman very ill. Six children are huddled into one 
bed to keep from freezing, for they have no fire. There is 
nothing to eat over there; and the oldest boy came to tell 
me they were suffering hunger and cold. My girls, will 
you give them your breakfast as a Christmas present ?’’ 

They were all unusually hungry, having waited nearly 
an hour, and for a minute no one spoke; only a minute, for 
Jo exclaimed impetuously,—— 

‘‘T’m so glad you came before we began !’’ 

‘May I go and help carry the things to the poor little 
children ?’’ asked Beth eagerly. 

‘*T shall take the cream and the muffins,’’ added Amy, 
heroically giving up the articles she most liked. 

Meg was already covering the buckwheats, and piling 
the bread into one big plate. 

‘*T thought you’d do it,’’ said Mrs. March, smiling as if 
satisfied. ‘‘You shall all go and help me, and when we 
come back we will have bread and milk for breakfast, and 
make it up at dinner-time.’’ 

They were soon ready, and the procession set out. For- 
tunately it was early, and they went through back streets, 
so few people saw them, and no one laughed at the queer 
party. 

A poor, bare, miserable room it was, with broken win- 
dows, no fire, ragged bed-clothes, a sick mother, a wailing 
baby, and a group of pale, hungry children cuddled under 
one old quilt, trying to keep warm. 
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How the big eyes stared and the blue lips smiled as the 
girls went in! 

“*It is good angels come to us!’’ said the poor woman, 
erying for joy. 

‘‘Funny angels in hoods and mittens,’’ said Jo, and set 
them laughing. | 

In a few minutes it really did seem as if kind spirits had 
been at work there. Hannah, who had carried wood, made 
a fire, and stopped up the broken panes with old hats and 
her own cloak. Mrs. March gave the mother tea and gruel, 
and comforted her with promises of help, while she dressed 
the little baby as tenderly as if it had been her own. The 
girls, meantime, spread the table, set the children round the 
fire, and fed them like so many hungry birds—laughing, 
talking, and trying to understand the funny broken English. 

‘‘That is gvod! The angel children!’’ cried the poor 
things, as they ate, and warmed their purple hands at the 
comfortable blaze. 

The girls had never been called angel children before, and 
thought it very agreeable, especially Jo, who had been con- 
sidered a lively, romping girl ever since she was born. That 
was a very happy breakfast, though they didn’t get any of 
it; and when they went away, leaving comfort behind, I 
think there were not in all the city four merrier people than 
the hungry little girls who gave away their breakfasts and 
contented themselves with bread and milk on Christmas 
morning. 

‘¢That’s loving our neighbor better than ourselves, and 
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I like it,’’ said Meg, as they set out their presents, while 
their mother was upstairs collecting clothes for the poor 
family. 

Not a very splendid show, but there was a great deal of 
love done up in the few little bundles; and the tall vase of 
red roses, white chrysanthemums, and trailing vines, which 
stood in the middle, gave quite an elegant air to the table. 

‘‘She’s coming! Strike up, Beth! Open the door, 
Amy! Three ‘cheers for Marmee!’’ cried Jo, prancing 
about, while Meg went to conduct mother to the seat of 
honor. 

Beth played her gayest march, Amy threw open the door, 
and Meg enacted escort with great dignity. Mrs. March 
was both surprised and touched; and smiled with her eyes 
full as she examined her presents, and read the little notes 
which accompanied them. ‘The slippers went on at once, a 
new handkerchief was slipped into her pocket, well scented 
with Amy’s cologne, the rose was fastened in her bosom, and ~ 
the nice gloves were pronounced a ‘‘perfect fit.’’ 

There was a good deal of laughing and kissing and ex- 
plaining, in the simple, loving fashion which makes these 
home-festivals so pleasant at the time, and so sweet to re- 
member long afterward. Then they all fell to work in 
preparing a little play they had made up to entertain a 
dozen of their friends that evening, for the morning char- 
ities and ceremonies had taken a great deal of time and 
much was yet to be done. 

—From ‘‘Iittle Women,’’ by Louisa May Alcott. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS POEMS 


Here is a group of Christmas poems. They have been set to 
music and are often sung at Christmas celebrations. Perhaps you 
can find them in a book of songs. 

The first poem was written in German and has been translated 
(changed) into English. 

To THE Frr-TREE 


O Fir-tree green! O Fir-tree green! 
Your leaves are constant ever, 

Not only in the summer time, 

But through the winter’s snow and rime, 
You’re fresh and green forever. 


O Fir-tree green! O Fir-tree green! 

I still shall love you dearly! 

How oft to me on Christmas night 
Your laden boughs have brought delight. 
O Fir-tree green! O Fir-tree green! 


I still shall love you dearly. cowaUPFLER 


Among poems that are both said and sung most often is this 
one by Phillips Brooks. Like the picture and the music it tells 
us of the loving Child, the blessing His life has been to all people, 
still is to us, and will be to those who come after us. 


O, Lirrte Town or BETHLEHEM 


O, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
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Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


For Christ is born of Mary; 
And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love! 
O, morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O, holy child of Bethlehem ! 
Descend to us, we pray! 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 

Be born to us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great, glad tidings tell; 
O, come to us, abide with us, 


Our Lord Emmanuel. 
— PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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SILENT NicHT 


Norr.—This is the first verse of one of the best-loved of 
Christmas songs. It has been translated (changed) into English 
f2om the German. 


Silent night! Holy night! 

All is calm, all is bright 

Round yon virgin mother and Child! 
Holy infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 


—FRANZ GRUBER. 


THE UNBROKEN SONG 


I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ST. NICHOLAS 


Now the spirit of fun was everywhere. The very flames 
danced and capered in the polished grate. A pair of prim 
candles, that had been staring at the astral lamp, began to’ 
wink at other candles far away in the mirrors. There was 
a long bell-rope suspended from the ceiling in the corner, 
made of glass beads, netted over a cord nearly as thick as 
your wrist. It generally hung in the shadow, and made no 
sign; but tonight it twinkled from end to end. Its handle 
of crimson glass sent reckless dashes of red at the papered 
wall, turning its dainty blue stripes into purple. Passers-by 
halted to catch the merry laughter floating through curtain 
and sash, into the street, then skipped on their way with a 
startled consciousness that the village was wide awake. 

The children, each holding a pretty willow basket, formed 
in a ring, and moved slowly around the baby who sat on 
the floor. 

Mevrouw commenced playing softly upon the piano. 
Soon the voices rose—gentle youthful voices, rendered all 
the sweeter for their tremor: 


‘‘Welcome, friend! St. Nicholas, welcome! 
Bring no rod for us tonight! 
While our voices bid thee welcome, 
Every heart with joy is light. 


Tell us every fault and failing; 
We will bear thy keenest railing. 
So we sing, so we sing: 

Thou shalt tell us everything ! 
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Welcome, friend! St. Nicholas, welcome! 
Welcome to this merry band! 

Happy children greet thee, welcome! 
Thou art gladdening all the land. 


Fill each empty hand and basket; 
Tis thy little ones who ask it. 
So we sing, so we sing: 

Thou wilt bring us everything!’’ 


During the chorus many glances, half in eagerness, half 
in dread, had been cast toward the polished folding-doors. 
Now a loud knocking was heard. The circle was broken in 
an instant. Some of the little ones, with a strange mixture 
of fear and delight, pressed against their mother’s knee. 
Grandfather bent forward, with his chin resting upon his 
hand; grandmother lifted her spectacles; Mynheer van 
Gleck, seated by the fireplace, slowly drew his meerschaum 
from his mouth, while Hilda and the other children settled 
themselves beside him in an expectant group. 

The knocking was heard again. 

““Come in,’’ said Mevrouw softly. 

The door slowly opened; and St. Nicholas, in full array, 
stood before them. You could have heard a pin drop. 
Soon he spoke. What a mysterious majesty in his voice! 
What kindliness in his tones! 

‘‘Karel van Gleck, I am pleased to greet thee, and thy 
honored vrouw, Kathrine, and thy son, and his good vrouw, 
Annie. 
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‘‘Children, I greet you all—Hendrick, Hilda, Broom, 
Katy, Huygens, and Lucretia.’ And thy cousins—Wolfert, 
Diedrich, Mayken, Voost, and Katrina. Good children ye 
have been, in the main, since I last greeted you. Diedrich 
was rude at the Haarlem fair last fall; but he has tried to 
atone for it since. Mayken has failed, of late, in her les- 
sons; and too many sweets and trifles have gone to her lips, 
and too few pennies to her charity box. Diedrich, I trust, 
will be a polite, manly boy for the future; and Mayken will 
endeavor to be a good student. Let her remember, too, 
that economy and thrift are needed in the foundation of a 
worthy and generous life. Little Katy has been cruel to the 
cat more than once. St. Nicholas can hear the cat cry when 
its tail is pulled. I will forgive her, if she will remember 
from this hour that the smallest dumb creatures have feel- 
ing, and must not be abused.”’ 

As Katy burst into a frightened cry, the saint graciously 
remained silent until she was soothed. 

‘‘Master Broom,’’ he resumed, ‘‘I warn thee that boys 
who are in the habit of putting snuff upon the foot-stove 


1 Dutch names are not easy to pronounce, nor is it easy to spell them in such 
a way that it explains how they are spoken. The following list may help you: 
Meyvrouw (mi-frou’; vrow to ae as in now). 
Mynheer (mti-nar). 
Kathrine (ka-tree’na). 
Huygens (hoyg’éns). 
Broom (brdm). 
Voost (vost—o as in post). 
Diedrich (dé’drik). 
Wolfert (v6l’fart). 
Katy (kat’yti). 
Lucretia (100-kriy’'tzia). 
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of the schoolmistress may one day be discovered, and re- 
ceive a flogging.’’ 

Master Broom colored, and stared in great astonishment. 

‘‘But thou art such an excellent scholar, I shall make 
thee no further reproof. 

‘Thou, Hendrick, didst distinguish thyself in the arch- 
ery match last spring, and hit the mark, though the bird 
was swung before it to unsteady thine eye. I give thee 
credit for excelling in manly sport and exercise, though I 
must not unduly countenance thy boat-racing, since it 
leaves thee too little time for thy proper studies. 

“‘Tucretia and Hilda shall have a blessed sleep tonight. 
The consciousness of kindness to the poor, devotion in their 
souls, and cheerful, hearty obedience to household rule, will 
render them happy. 

‘*With one and all I declare myself well content. Good- 
ness, industry, benevolence, and thrift have prevailed among 
you. Therefore, my blessing upon you; and may the New 
Year find you all treading the paths of obedience, wisdom, 
and love! Tomorrow you shall find more substantial proofs 
that I have been in your midst. Farewell!’’ 

With these words came a great shower of sugar-plums 
upon a linen sheet spread out in front of the doors. A gen- 
eral scramble followed. The children fairly tumbled over 
each other in their eagerness to fill their baskets. Mevrouw 
cautiously held the baby down in their midst till the chubby 
little fists were filled. Then the bravest of the youngsters 
sprang up and burst open the closed doors. In vain they 
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peered into the mysterious apartment. St. Nicholas was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Soon there was a general rush to another room, where 
stood a table covered with the finest and whitest of linen 
damask. Each child, in a flutter of excitement, laid a shoe 
upon it. The door was then carefully locked, and its key 
hidden in the mother’s bedroom. Next followed good-night 
kisses, a grand family procession to the upper floor, and 
merry farewells at bedroom doors. At last there was silence 
in the Van Gleck mansion. 

_ Early the next morning the door was solemnly unlocked 
and opened in the presence of the assembled household. 
Lo! St. Nicholas proved to be a saint of his word. 

Every shoe was filled to overflowing; and beside each 
stood many a colored pile. The table was heavy with its 
load of presents, candies, toys, trinkets, books, and other 
articles. Every one had gifts, from grandfather down to the 
baby. 

Little Katy clapped her hands with glee, and silently 
vowed that the cat should never know another moment’s 
grief. 

Hendrick capered about the room, flourishing a superb 
bow and arrows over his head. Hilda laughed with de- 
light as she opened a crimson box and drew forth its glitter- 
ing contents. The rest chuckled and said ‘‘Oh!’’ and ‘‘Ah!’’ 
over their treasures, very much as we did here in America 
on last Christmas day. 

—From ‘‘Hans Brinker,’’ by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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THINGS TO DO 


(1) Write in a letter to some one to whom you really write 
letters an account of how St. Nicholas day is kept in Holland; or 
(2) as if you were writing a record for children to read a century 
from now, write of the Christmas customs of today in your fam- 
ily. (8) Look up Christmas in Germany, Russia, France. 


BOOKS TO READ 


1. ‘‘Christmas in Poetry’’—First Series, Carnegie Library School 
Association. 
‘‘Christmas in Poetry’’—Second Series, Carnegie Library 
School Association. 
Two collections of beautiful Christmas poems and songs which 
should be in the school library. 
2. ‘‘St. Nicholas Christmas Book.’’ 
A splendid selection of Christmas stories and verses. 

3. ‘‘Christmas,’’ by R. H. Schauffler. 

A story of its origin, celebration, and meaning in prose and 
verse. 

4. ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
The story of how Carol Bird made a very merry Christmas 
for the poor Ruggles children. 

5. ‘‘Christmas Stories,’’ by Charles Dickens 
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TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul. 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, 

I will fear no evil; for thou art with me: 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies: 

Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


WE ss 
I, 


ADVENTURES 


It is possible to have adventures wherever you are. 


People who do not like adventures might travel in 
Africa without having any adventures of interest. 
People who like adventures can have them on their 
own doorsteps. 

The first story in this group tells about a man 
named Lloyd who lwed in Africa. The second 
tells about some boys in England who had a most 
exciting day exploring the pond at home. They 
were boys of imagination, and they were able to feel 
many of the thrills that travelers have when they 
are in unexplored countries. It is a good game to 
play as Bevis and Mark did in a field or lot near 
your own home. The third story is of one of the 
great adventures in history. It is taken from a 
diary which was kept by Columbus, probably in 
1492. The book is lost, but fortunately copies of a 
large part of rt were made at the time and have been 
preserved. As you read it, remember that you are 
reading, in all probability, a translation of the very 
words of the great man who discovered America. 


IN THE HEART OF AFRICA 
OnE Way To Mest a LION 


Here is a very unusual way to meet a lion. There are 280 
words in the story. You ought to read it silently in about one 
minute and thirty seconds. 

Then decide these two points: 


1. How does the adventure with the lion show that the man 
had his wits about him? 
2. Can you suggest anything else that he could have done? 


I rode my bicycle in the wilds. One day on the main 
road to Uganda I had an exciting adventure. I had reached 
the top of a long hill, and on the other side was a gentle 
slope into the valley beyond. I knew the road well and 
prepared to coast down. Near the foot of the hill I came 
to a slight turn in the road, and as I approached it, [ put 
my feet again on the pedals. I was going at a great speed. 
As I turned the corner, I saw in the road, not twenty yards 
in front, a huge lion. He was lying with his head in his 
paws, facing the direction from which I was coming. The 
machine was going too fast to be stopped at once. To the 
left of the path was a rock wall about twenty feet high; on 
the right was a steep incline down to the river a hundred 
feet below. What could I do? I couldn’t climb the wall. 
To turn down toward the river was certain destruction. 
Tw pull up was to land in the very jaws of the lion. So I 
did the only thing possible. I jangled my bell and shouted 
at the top of my voice as I let the bicycle go at its utmost 
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speed. The lion raised his shaggy head, and, seeing this 
unknown creature rushing down upon him with noises 
never heard before, he uttered a blood-curdling yelp and 
leaped to the right, leaving me just space enough to pass. 
Once beyond, you may be sure I did not look back to see 
what happened next to the lion. 


A Narrow EScAPEe 


Directions: Read the story as quickly and as carefully as pos- 
sible to get all it has to tell. 


On another journey I had to spend the night in the 
village of a chief called Matu. -When I drew near, I saw 
the women all leave the village and the men collect upon a 
hill. This looked like war; but I took no notice of it. I 
went into the empty village and sat down. When the men 
came toward me, I asked the chief whether I and my boys 
might sleep in the village that night. He whispered with 
his men for a time, but at last took me to a small hut on the 
outskirts and said I might sleep there if I liked. As it was 
tolerably clean, I decided to use it instead of putting up a 
tent. The people were not at all friendly and kept out of 
my way as much as possible. I knew they had never seen 
a white man before, and I supposed they were afraid. 

After supper I happened to be walking about among the 
banana trees, enjoying the moonlight. A short distance 
away I heard some people talking eagerly together, and I 
crept up quietly to listen. I saw two men sitting on the 
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ground by a small fire. One was the chief of the village; 
the other, one of his followers. 

The chief was saying: ‘‘How can we kill this European 
and get his things?’’ 


Although I could not catch all the words, I distinctly 
heard the other man say: ‘‘I will spear him through the 
side of the hut when he is asleep.’’ 

This was enough for me. Not long before, a friend of 
mine had barely escaped being killed in this very way. The 
spear went through the tent and the blankets and into the 


bed, but barely missed the man. 

I went back to my hut and told my boys to move my 
bed to the opposite side of the hut. I took it for granted 
that the man had been in the hut and knew where my bed 
was first placed. Then I tied my little dog Sally to the 
doorpost, rolled up in my blankets, and lay down upon my 
bed to wait. As is often the case, the very suspense made 
me sleepy, and I dozed off. 
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Suddenly I heard Sally give a low growl. As I sat up, 
she gave one of her short, sharp barks. In a twinkling I 
had pushed open the door and walked out into the moon- 
light. There stood my would-be assassin with upraised 
spear outside the very spot where my bed had first. stood. 
He gasped, and before I could move, he seemed to vanish 
into the very air. I waited and listened but heard noth- 
ing, and presently I returned to the hut and was soon fast . 
asleep. In the morning, when I went out into the village, 
there was not a soul to be seen. The chief and his people, 
thinking that I, who had been able to catch them in the 
very act of trying to murder me, would be able to punish 
them, had all run away. 


BEST-ANSWER TEST 


Here is a best-answer test. On a clean sheet of paper set 
down numbers 1 to 10. Then read the first question and select 
the word which gives the best answer. Write it opposite number 
one. Let each correct answer score 10 points. 

Here is an illustration of the questions which follow. Exam- 
ple: In what zone do the Eskimos live? Frigid, torrid, temperate. 


1. What did the women do when Mr. Lloyd drew near? 
Left the village; advanced to meet him; went into a hut. 

2. Where did the chief tell him he might sleep? In a hut; 
in a tent; on the ground. 

3. What was the condition of the hut? Clean; old; dirty. 

4. How did the people treat Lloyd? Suspicious; friendly; 
unfriendly. 

5. Mr. Lloyd walked about under what kind of trees? Ap- 
ple trees;, banana trees; elm trees. 
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6. Whom'did he hear talking? Two boys; the women; the 
chief and his followers. 

7. With what weapon did the chief plan to kill Lloyd? . 2 Gin ; 
spear; bow and arrow. 

8. To what did Lloyd tie his dog? Chair; tree; door-post. ' 

9. What kind of night was it? Rainy; cloudy;-moonlit. ~ 

10. In the morning when Lloyd went into the village, whom 
did he see?. The chief; the women of the village; no one. . aaa 


Tur PyaGmiss 


This story tells of one of the most interesting parts of Africa; 
where dwarfs live among giant plants and animals. As you read, 
note particularly these points: 


1. How Mr. Lloyd prepared for the journey into the land of ° 
the Pygmies. 
The difficulties he encountered. 
Where he saw his first Pygmy. 
How the Pygmies look. 
How the Pygmies live. 
Why Mr. Lloyd did not take pictures of them. 


Por wy 


I had long had a great desire to see the strange little 
people called Pygmies who were said to live in the heart of 
the great African forest. I knew it was a dangerous jour- 
ney, but I decided to make it. I took with me only three 
of my boys, trusting to find porters in the villages I passed 
through. I made my loads as light as possible and took 
nothing I could possibly do without. For food I had rice, 
six sheep, twenty fowls, flour; and I had also cloth and a 
few other things for trade. 

The great forest in which the Pygmies were supposed to 
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live covers three hundred thousand square miles of land, 
and two great rivers, the Congo and the Aruwimi, run for a 
long distance into it. The forest is wilder than any one 
could imagine in a dream. The trees are about two hun- 
dred feet high, with their branches so closely interlaced that 
no sunlight can get through. It is always twilight there. 
Giant creepers, like great cables, from a few inches to a foot 
in diameter, tangled with other sorts of vegetation, hang in 
festgons from branch to branch until it is almost impossible 
to make a way through them. Underfoot is grass with 
blades that cut like knives, and poisonous thorns grow 
everywhere. 

The forest is full of animal life: elephants and buffaloes, 
wild pigs and forest antelope, gazelles, chimpanzees, gorillas, 
and vast numbers of all kinds of monkeys, leopards, pan- 
thers, wildcats, civets, and hyenas. There are also reptiles 
of many kinds: deadly snakes, from the huge black adders 
and pythons_to the little whipcord snakes that look for all 
the world like green twigs; and crocodiles, hippopotamuses, 
water-snakes, lizards, leeches, and slowworms. The rivers 
and streams are full of fish. 

The trees are full of birds. Great flocks of parrots 
deafen with their screams as they fly along the river banks. 
There are paroquets, swifts, owls, guinea fowl, kingfishers, 
divers, kites, and hornbills in great variety. There are 
pigeons, doves, and tiny honey-birds. There are gorgeous 
butterflies, some of them as large as swifts. 

Insects drop from above; they crawl on the ground; and 
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they fly about in the space between. Ants, beetles, cock- 
roaches, centipedes, and erickets are everywhere. 

For six long days we wandered through the forest, cut- 
ting our way through the undergrowth, tormented by ants, 
wet with the moisture that continually dripped from the 
trees, often frightened by elephants that threatened to | 
break up our camp, once endangered by a terrible snake; 
but we had seen no Pygmies. I began to believe that the 
stories told about them were not true and that no such 
people existed. 

On the seventh day I was moving ahead of my caravan, 
rifle in hand, on the look-out for some wild pig that we had 
- seen a little before. The boy who was nearest me suddenly 
stopped and pointed to a tree, saying: ‘‘Man monkey.’’ 

Near the top of the tree I could see what I took to be a 
gorilla. I had my finger on the trigger to fire, when the 
boy who had been still staring up into the tree said: ‘‘ Don’t 
fire. It’s a man!’’ 

While we were looking up together, he heard my boy 
speak, and discovered us. Immediately he moved, and I 
could see that it was a little man. He ran along the branch 
on which he stood, jumped to a branch of the next tree, and 


.. so from tree to tree until he was out of sight. Then I knew 


that I had seen a Pygmy! 

That evening, when we had pitched our camp and the 
boys were cooking supper, I sat in front of my tent reading. 
Looking up quickly, I saw all at once many little faces 
peeping at me through the thickets. In front of me was a 
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huge tree, from the other side of which I had a glimpse of 
a tiny figure. I felt as if I had stepped into Fairyland. 

I told one of my boys to go and fetch the little people 
to me, but he was too frightened to leave my side. I too 
thought that at any moment I might find myself pierced 
by a poisoned arrow. But I called out in the Toro lan- 
guage: ‘‘Come here and let us talk together.’’ j 

To my astonishment, one little man returned my greet- 
ing, and when I had shouted several times, he slowly and 
very shyly came creeping toward me. When he got into 
the open space before my tent, he stared at me a moment, 
then hid his face in his hands. Some of the others followed 
him, dodging behind one another, but most of them re- 
mained partly hidden in the jungle. 

_ “When I could see my visitors plainly, I found that they 
were about four feet high, but broad and strong looking. 
They had black curly hair, and most of them had _ thick 
black beards. Round their arms they wore iron rings, and 
some of them had rings round their necks also. Some car- 
ried bows and quivers full of arrows, and some had short 
spears. 

I found that the one who had answered me was their 
chief. He knew enough of the Toro language so that we 
could talk, but none of the others could talk anything but 
their own language. 

I asked the Pygmy chief how much of the forest was in- 
habited by his people. He said, as far as men could walk 
from east to west in seven days and from north to south in 
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about six days. I took that to mean about a hundred and 
forty miles in one direction and a hundred and twenty in 
the other. 

Then I asked him how many of his people there were. 
He took a stick and broke it into small pieces, about forty 
in all. He said that each piece stood for a chief. In the 
same way he showed me how many followers each chief 
had. Some had only fifty, others as many as five hundred. 
I judged the whole number to be about ten thousand. 

Then the Pygmy chief told me that he had long ago 
known of my coming. 

‘“How?’’ I asked. 

He said that he saw me several days before. 

‘Saw me?’’ said I. ‘‘When did you see me?”’ 

‘‘T have seen you in the forest for six days,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘*But I did not see you,’’ said I. 

He laughed and said, ‘‘No, you could not see me; but I 
saw you.”’ 

Then I found out that they had watched us from the 
time that we had entered the forest. They might easily 
have killed us all with their poisoned arrows. I wondered 
why they did not. Perhaps they thought we were too help- 
less to harm them. However it was, the chief was very 
friendly and brought me a forest Habislaye and a large pot 
of honey for food. 

I tried to photograph my little friends, but had no suc- 
cess. In the forest it was too dark for snap-shots; the little 
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men would not keep still enough for time exposures; and I 
could by no means persuade them to come out into the 
light where I had a chance of getting good pictures. But 
at least I myself had seen the Pygmies! 

—From ‘‘In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country,’’ 


by A. B. Lloyd. 
Pronounce : 
pygmy—pig’m!. centipede—sén’ti-péd. 
gazelle—ga-zél’. hippopotamus—hip’’6-pét’a-miis. 
chimpanzee—chim-pin’zé. gorilla—gé-ril’a. 
python—pi’thon. leopard—lép’érd. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


’? when he saw the 


1. Why did the boy say ‘‘monkey man 
Pygmy? 

2. Give a good word-picture of the appearance of the Pygmy. 

3. Explain the ways in which the Pygmy chief reckoned dis- 
tance and numbers. 

4, Why didn’t Mr. Lloyd take pictures of the Pygmies? 

5. After you have read the account of the Pygmies, find the 
Pygmy region on the map. Discuss the people and the plant life 
of the region. Verify your statements by reading the account. 

6. Under the following headings list the names of the insects, 
birds, and animals found in the African forest: 


Animals | Birds | Insects 


FOR FURTHER READING 


If you wish to read stories of exploration in Africa, you will 
like the following books: 
‘‘In Darkest Africa,’’ by Henry M. Stanley. 
‘‘How I Met Livingstone,’’ by Henry M. Stanley. 
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‘Hunting Big Game in Africa,’’ by Theodore Roosevelt. 

“‘Boy Life in South Africa,’’ by Doake. 

‘In African Forest and Jungle,” by Paul du Chaillu. 

There is also a book on exploration in South America by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. It is called ‘‘Through the Brazilian Wilderness.’’ 
And there is a book by Jenks called ‘‘ Boy Life in the Philippines.’ ’ 


EXPLORING THE LONGPOND 


Have you ever been out in the woods or along a wooded stream 
and pretended that you were exploring in some far country? That 
is what the boys in the following story did. 

As you read the story, notice in what ways the boys’ knowledge 
of geography helped make their adventure thrilling. 

Use your dictionary to find the meaning of such words as the 
following if you do not understand them. 


compass cannibal Sinbad quarry 

diary Serendib source sedges 

touchwood banyan panic plaint 
I 


‘‘Let’s go round the Longpond,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘We 
have never been round it.’’ 
‘‘Let’s,’’? said Mark. ‘‘But we shall not be back for 
dinner.’’ 
‘“As if explorers ever thought of dinner! Of course we 
shall take our provisions with us.’’ 
¥‘Let’s go and get our spears,’’ said Mark. 
““‘Tet’s take the dog,’’ said Bevis. 
¥° Where is your old compass?’’ said Mark, 
‘Oh, I know—and I must make a map.” Wait a min- 
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ute. We ought to have a medicine-chest; very likely we 
shall have dreadful fevers.’’ | 

‘“So we shall, of course; but perhaps there are wonderful 
plants to cure us.’’ 

‘‘We'll light a fire,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘That will frighten 
the lions. They will glare at us, but they can’t stand fire. 
You hit them on the head with a burning stick.’’ 

They went into the house and loaded their pockets with 
bread-and-butter done up in paper, apples, and the leg of a 
roast duck. Bevis took the compass, his bow, and three 
arrows. Mark was armed with a spear, a long ash rod with 
sharpened end which they had thrust into the kitchen fire 
to harden in the proper manner. They had also Bevis’s 
notebook for the diary they were going to keep and a large 
sheet of brown paper to make the map on. 

Pan, the spaniel, raced before them up the foot-path. 
The gate that led to the Longpond was locked, and too high 
to be climbed easily; but they knew a gap and crept through 
on hands and knees. 

On the other side they stopped to consider whether they 
should discover a lake in Central Africa or in America. 

‘‘’m tired of lakes,’’ said Mark. ‘‘They have found 
such a lot of lakes, and the canoes are always upset, and 
there is always mud. Let’s discover a new sea.’’ 

‘“So we will,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘We’ll find a new sea where 
no one has ever been before. Look’’—they had come out 
where they could see the sunshine on the pond—‘‘there it 
is! Isn’t it wonderful?’’ 
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““Yes,’’ said Mark. ‘‘Write it down in the diary. 
Here’s my pencil. Put ‘Found a new sea.’ Be quick. 
There, come on. Let’s run. Hurrah!’’ 

They ran down over large stones to the shore. As they 
came, they heard a splashing in several places. Mark fell 
on his knees, and put his hands where there were two or 
three stones half in and half out of water. Feeling about, 
he caught two little fishes, one of which slipped from his 
fingers; the other he held. It was covered with tiny slip- 
pery specks. When they had looked at it, they put it back 
into the water, and with a kind of shake it dived down and 
made off. 

Beyond the next railings the explorers came to a strand 
that was hard mud, dried by the sun and broken up into 
innumerable holes by the hoofs of cattle and horses coming 
down from the pasture to drink. This made walking so 
unpleasant that the boys went up into the field, from which 
they had a wide view of the pond. 

‘‘Do you see any canoes?’’ said Mark. 

‘‘No,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘Do you? Look very care- 
fully.’’ 

‘<The savages are hiding,’’ he added presently. ‘‘Per- 
haps they are having a feast, or have gone somewhere to 
war.’’ 

‘¢ Are they cannibals?’’ asked Mark. ‘‘I should not like 
to be eaten.’’ 

‘“Very likely,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘No one has ever been here 
before; so they are nearly sure to be. They always. are 
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where no one has been. This would be a good place to be- 
gin the map, as we can see so far. Let’s sit down.”’ 

_“‘Let’s get behind a tree, then,’’ said Mark. ‘‘If we 
stay long, we might be seen.’’ So they went to an ash tree, — 
and Bevis spread out his sheet of brown paper. 

‘Give me an apple,’’ said Mark, ‘‘while you draw.’’ 
Bevis did so, and then, lying at full length, began to trace 
out the course of the shore. Mark held one side of the 
paper so that the wind could not lift it. 

‘“There ought to be names,’’ said Mark. ‘‘What shall 
we call this ?’’—putting his finger on the bay. 

‘Don’t splutter over the map,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘Take 
that apple-seed off it. Of course there will be names. 
‘Here’s the cliff.’’ 

‘‘That’s not long enough,’’ said Mark. 

‘“Tt’s not finished,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘How can I finish it 
when we have come only as far as this? How do I know 
how far this bay goes into the land? Instead of saying 
silly things, you might think of some names.’’ 

‘‘What sea is it?’’ asked Mark thoughtfully. 

‘‘T can’t tell,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘It’s most extraordinary to 
find a new sea, and such an enormous one. How many 
days’ journey have we come already ?’’ 

‘“Thirty,’’ said Mark. ‘‘Put it down in the diary— 
thirty days’ journey. Now what sea is it? Is it the At- 
lantic ?’’ 

‘“No, it’s not the Atlantic, or the Pacific, or the South 
Sea. It’s bigger than all these, I know.’’ 
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“What is it?’’ 

‘It is not one sea. It is a lot of seas. That’s the Blue 
Sea there.’’ He pointed to the stony bay where the water 
was still and blue under the sky. ‘‘That’s the Yellow Sea 
there.’’ He pointed to the muddy shore so disturbed by 
the cattle that the water was thick for some yards out. 

‘“And what is that out there?’’ asked Mark, pointing to 
the open water, where the ripples were sparkling bright in 
the sunshine. 

‘“That is the Golden Sea,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘And this gulf 
is Fir-Tree Gulf.’’ He named it from the fir trees on the 
shore. 

‘‘And what is that yonder, as far as you can see beyond 
the Golden Sea?’’ 

‘“That’s the Indian Ocean,’’ said Bevis, ‘‘and that 
island on’the left is Serendib.’’ 

‘Where Sinbad went ?’’ 

‘‘Yes; and that one by it is the Unknown Island, and a 
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magician lives there in a long white robe, and he has a ser- 
pent a hundred feet long coiled up in a cave under a bramble 
bush, and the most wonderful things in the world !’’ 

‘‘Write down the names,’’ sak Mark. ‘‘Put them on 


the map before we forget them.’’ 


II 


They tried to cut through the hedge, but had to stop 
for fear of breaking their knives. 

‘“‘TIf we only had -something to drink!’’ said Mark. 
They had no more apples. Though they were in a marsh, 
though they were near water, there was not a drop to be 
had. They could not get it without sinking knee-deep in 
mud. They pulled rushes and bit the soft white part, which 
was cool to the tongue. They parted the great reeds with 
their arms, as if they had been swimming, until their arms 
ached; and at last they had to struggle back to the path 
they had left. Mark went ahead with his spear, feeling the 
ground so that they should not fall into a hollow. 

‘“We must go on,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘Somehow or other we 
must go on.’’ Thirsty as they were, they could not drink 
from the water. Indeed, they could not see the water at 
all for weeds and green scum; and if they pushed these aside 
with the spear, the surface fairly bubbled with marsh gas. 
Slowly they worked their way through, the ey on the 
one side and the pool on the other. 

_‘‘Pm not sure that we’re not in Central Africa,’’ said 
Bevis. ‘‘There are hundreds of miles of reeds in Africa, 
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and as we have crossed the Nile, very likely that’s where 
we are.’’ 

They left the reeds and sedges and made their way up 
to the hedge. ‘The dust-like pollen from the grasses and 
flowering plants that they disturbed got into their nostrils 
and on the roofs of their mouths and in their throats, and 
caused an unbearable thirst and tickling. The flies, gath- 
ering 1n swarms, teased them and would not be driven away. 
And they could not find in the dense hedge a gap or hole 
through which they might creep. 

‘What is that?’’ asked Mark, in an undertone, grasp- 
ing his spear tightly. 

‘‘Tt’s the serpent, you know,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘He’s a 
hundred feet long; he’s come over from the Unknown Island, 
and he’s waiting in these sedges somewhere to catch some- 
thing; the birds are afraid to sing.’’ 

‘“Could he swallow a man?’’ asked Mark. 

‘‘Swallow a man! Swallow a buffalo, easily.’’ 

‘‘Hush! What’s that?’’ <A puff of wind rustled the— 
grasses. 

‘“Tt’s the snake,’’ said Mark, and off he tore, Bevis close 
behind him, Pan at his heels. In a panic they dashed 
through the grasses, which just before had been so weari- 
some. But in ten minutes the heat pulled them up, pant- 
ing. Mark, looking round to see if the monstrous per 

was following, shouted, ‘‘There’s a tree!’’ 
There was a large hollow willow in the hedge. They 
rushed to it and clasped it as shipwrecked men a beam. 
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Mark was first. He got inside on the ‘‘touchwood’’ and 
scrambled and worked his way up, his back against one 
side, his knees against the other. Bevis underneath ‘‘bunt- 
ed’’ him up. There were brambles on the top. Mark 
crashed through, and in a minute was firmly planted on the 
top. 

‘Give me my spear, and your bow, and your hand,’’ he 


said breathlessly. 


The spear and the bow were passed up. Bevis followed, 
taking Mark’s hand just at the last. Mark put the point 
of his spear downward to stab the monster; Bevis fitted an 
arrow to his bow. Pan looked up but could not climb. 

‘“What are you going to do?’’ asked Mark, as Bevis 
slung his bow on his shoulder like a rifle and began to move 
out on the hollow top of the tree. Bevis did not answer, 
but suddenly seizing a pliant-bough, he slipped off and let 
himself down. He was on the other side of the hedge that 
had baffled them so long. Mark darted his spear down and 
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followed. Here on the short grass they set off running, and 
did not stop until they felt safe. 

‘‘What’s that ?’’ said Mark, and went to see. It sound- 
ed like lapping. 


Ill 


‘Water !’’ he shouted, and Bevis came to him. Deep 
down in a narrow channel was a bare trickle of clear water. 
There was Pan, lapping it up with his hollow tongue. He 
could drink, but for them it was too shallow even to scoop 
up in the palm of the hand, and they had no reed, or oat 
straw, or buttercup stalk, to suck through. Presently 
Bevis stooped, and with his hands scratched away the chalk 
which formed the bottom, till he had made a bowl-like cav- 
ity. The stream soon filled it; but they had to wait until 
the water had settled and become clear again. They lapped 
it from their hollow palms, and with perseverance satisfied 
their thirst. Then they sat down under a big oak tree and 
took out their provisions; they could eat now. 

‘“This is a jolly jungle,’’ said Mark, with his mouth full. 

‘“That’s a banyan,’’ said Bevis, pointing at the oak over 
them, with the knuckle end of the drumstick he was gnaw- 
ing. ‘‘It’s about eleven thousand years old.’’ 

Then Mark took the drumstick and had his turn at it. 
When it was polished, Pan took it and cracked it across 
with his teeth. So they finished their dinner. Then each 
picked up his things and looked about. But which was the 
way? Bevis made a guess that it was to the right. He 
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jumped the stream, and Mark followed silently. They 
walked in Indian file a long distance without a word.. The 
narrow path wound on through thickets. 

‘‘Bevis,’’ said Mark suddenly, ‘‘let’s leave this part.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘We might meet some savages, or a herd of wild beasts. 
They rush along these paths in the jungle and crush every- 
thing—perhaps elephants.’’ 

‘‘They might,’’ said Bevis. So they took to the woods 
again. All about them were pigeons’ nests. They counted 
five at once. Some of the birds were sitting, and others 
were fluttering all about them. 

‘‘T know,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘The savages here think all 
pigeons sacred and don’t kill them; that’s why there are 
so many.’’ 

To avoid the savages they kept a very sharp lookout, 
and stopped whenever they saw anything queer. Once 
they came upon a huge, brown, crooked monster asleep 
under a tree; but it proved to be an old oak tree stripped of 
its bark. 

‘‘When shall we come to the New Sea again?’’ asked ~ 
Mark, as the thickets grew denser. 

‘*T cannot think,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘If we get lost in this 
jungle, we may walk and walk and walk, and never come 
to anything except banyan trees and cobras and tigers and 
savages. 

‘*Did you follow the sun?’’ 

‘‘No. If you walk toward the sun, you will go round 
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and round, because the sun moves. But how stupid! I 
have had the compass in my pocket all the time.’’ 

He took it out and watched it until the needle came to 
rest. It showed that they were going straight north. 

‘*But,’’ said Mark, ‘‘the New Sea was on the right. To 
get back to it, we must turn to the east.’’ 

They turned in that direction, Bevis watching the com- 
pass. But he could not do this and see where he was going. . 
He kept bumping into the bushes, and the needle of the 
compass swung so that he could not keep a course. 

He thought a minute, then worked out away. ‘‘There’s 
an oak,’’ he said, “‘due east. Let’s get to that.’’ He went 
to the oak and stopped. 

‘“T see,’’ said Mark, watching the needle till it was still. 
“*The elder bush is east now.’’ : 

They went to the elder bush and waited; there was a 
_ great thistle next, and after that a fallen bough. Thus 
they worked a bee line, very slow but almost true. 

The compass finally led them to a narrow, deep ravine. 
They clung to the roots of a beech and hauled themselves 
up over an edge. Bevis went first and took all the weapons 
from Mark. Pan went a long way round. 

At the summit they dropped on the moss to rest, and, 
turning to look the way they had come, they shouted to- 
gether: 

‘“The New Sea!’’ 

It lay shimmering below them, half a mile away. Seren- 
dib and the Unknown Island were opposite them, and the 
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water was all around so that they could not tell how far it 
extended. 

‘‘Tt must be thousands of miles round,’’ said Mark, 
‘‘thousands and thousands.’’ 

‘‘Tt is,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘And think that no one ever saw 
it before you and I discovered it!’’ 

‘‘Which way is England?’’ asked Mark. 

‘‘How can I tell when I don’t know where we are?”’ 

It was now near sunset, and they saw that to go on 
would mean staying out all night without supper and get- 
ting lost in the marsh; so they decided to take the road that 
led back the way they had come, vowing that they would 
continue their exploration another day. 

They found the road very long, very long and dull, and 
dusty, and empty. At every step they went more slowly. 
There were no lions here, nor monstrous pythons, nor any- 
thing magic. 

‘We shall never get home,’’ said Mark. 

‘‘T don’t believe we ever shall,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘I hate 
this road !’’ 


Presently they heard the sound of hoofs, and a dog-cart | 


came swiftly up behind them. In it sat a countryman who 
looked at them very hard, and then drove on. But about 
a hundred yards farther on, he pulled up and beckoned. 
They needed no second invitation to get in. 

And this was the end of the expedition that discovered 
the New Sea in the heart of Africa. 

—From ‘‘Bevis,’’ by Richard Jefferies. 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What did the boys take with them on their trip? What 
else should you have taken if you had been in their places? 

2. What was the first adventure they had? 

3. What happened in the swamp? 

4. How did the boys get water? 

5. How did the boys use the compass? 

6. If you make an exploring trip, remember to tell the class 
about all your adventures. Perhaps you can make such trips in the 
sand-pan or in the sand-heap in the yard. You can have splendid 
jungles there and rivers, or deserts and oases, or mountain ranges. 

If you have not read about Sinbad the Sailor in the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights,’’ put it on your list for reading. For jungle tales of 
India, read Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Book’’ and ‘‘Second Jungle Book.’’ 


FOR ORAL READING 


The dialogue in Part II makes a good selection for oral reading. 


COLUMBUS TELLS HIS OWN STORY 


In a library in Spain there is a very old book which seems 
to be a copy made soon after the death of Columbus of a 
diary which the great explorer kept. This diary tells all 
about his trouble in getting ships and men, and about the 
way in which he was at last helped by the King and Queen 
of Spain. It also tells about the voyage from day to day, 
during the long anxious weeks when they were crossing an 
unknown sea, without the least notion what they would 
find on the other side of it. Some of the sailors really be- 
lieved that they would reach the end of the ocean and there 
fall off the world, as if it had been a great table. Columbus 
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himself expected to find land, but he thought it would be 
the East Indies. He had no idea that our continent was be- 
tween bim and the Indies. 

But although he expected to find land, he was troubled 
and anxious all the way. He could scarcely keep his sailors 
from turning back. He was almost in despair when, one 
night, as he lay on the deck of his ship, unable to sleep be- 
cause of his anxiety, all night long he heard the wings of 
thousands of birds flying overhead on their migrations. He 
knew then that he could not be far from land, and that the 
worst part of his voyage was over. Can you imagine the 
brave man lying alone in the darkness on his ship listening 
to the wings and cries of the birds that told him he and his 
crew would soon find land? 

In the selection quoted from the diary, he had reached 
Guanahani (gwin’’4-ha’né), which he called San Salvador 
(sal’va-dér), and had found it was inhabited by Indians. 


‘‘In order that we might form great friendship, for I 
knew that they were a people who could be more easily 
freed and converted to our holy faith by love than by force, 
I gave to some of them red caps, and glass beads to put 
round their necks, and many other things of little value, 
which gave them great pleasure, and made them so much _ 
our friends that it was a marvel to see. They afterwards 
came to the ship’s boats where we were, swimming and 
bringing us parrots, cotton threads in skeins, darts, and 
many other things; and we exchanged them for such things 
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as glass beads and small bells. In short, they took anything, 
and gave what they had with good will. They appeared to 
me to be a race of people very poor. 

‘‘All I saw were youths, none more than thirty years 
of age. ‘They are very well made, with very handsome bod- 
ies, and very good countenances. Their hair is short and 
coarse, almost like the hairs of a horse’s tail. They wear 
the hairs brought down to the eyebrows, except a few locks 
behind, whieh they wear long and never cut. They are the 
color of the Canary Islands people, neither black nor white. 
Some paint themselves white, others black, others red, and 
of whatever color they find. Some paint their faces, others 
the whole body, some only round the eyes, others only on 
the nose. They neither carry nor know anything of arms, 
for I showed them swords, and they took them by the blade 
and cut themselves through ignorance. They have no iron, 
their darts being wands without iron, some of them having 
a fish’s tooth at the end, and others being pointed in various 
ways. They are all of fair stature and size, with good faces, 
and well made. I saw some with marks of wounds on their 
bodies, and I made signs to ask what had happened. They 
told me that people from other adjacent islands came with 
the intention of seizing them, and that they defended them- 
selves. I believed, and still believe, that other natives come 
here from the mainland to take them prisoners. They 
should be good servants and intelligent, for I observed that 
they quickly took in what was said to them, and I believe 
that they would easily be made Christians, as it appeared to 
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me that they had no religion. I, our Lord being pleased, 
will take hence, at the time of my departure, six natives for 
your Highnesses, that they may learn to speak. I saw no 
beast of any kind except parrots, on this island.’’ 


“Saturday, 13th of October. 

‘“They came to the ship in small canoes, made out of 
the trunk of a tree, like long boats, and all of one piece, and 
wonderfully worked, considering the country. They are 
large, some of them holding forty or forty-five men, others 
smaller, and some only large enough to hold one man. 
They are propelled with a paddle like a baker’s shovel, and 
go at a marvelous rate. If the canoe eapsizes, the men all 
promptly begin to swim, and to bale it out with calabashes 
that they have with them.’’ 


‘‘Sunday, 14th of October. 

‘* At dawn I ordered the ship’s boat and the boats of the 
caravels to be got ready, and I went along the coast of the 
island to the N. N.E., to see the other side, which was 
toward the east, and also to see the villages. Presently I 
saw two or three, and the people all came to the shore, call- 
ing out and giving thanks to God. Some of them brought 
us water, others came with food, and when they saw that I 
did not want to land, they got into the sea, and came swim- _ 
ming to us. We understood that they asked us if we had 
come from heaven. One old man came into the boat, and 
others cried out, in loud voices, to all the men and women, 
to come and see the people who had come from heaven, and 
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to bring them food and drink. Many came, including 
women, each bringing something, giving thanks to God, 
and throwing themselves on the ground and shouting to us 
to come on shore.’’ 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What did Columbus say about the Indians he met? How 
were they like and how unlike our Indians today? 

2. Why is it interesting to read the very words of a great 
man about the things he has done? 

3. Why should you say that Columbus was a great man? 

4. Let a group of children prepare and read to the class 
Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘Columbus,’’ the poem which comes next. 


A BOOK TO READ 


An interesting account of the voyage of Columbus is found in 
the ‘‘True Story of Christopher Columbus,’’ by E. 8. Brooks. 
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COLUMBUS 


Have you ever thought about the courage of Columbus to dare 
to venture out across an unknown sea? In this poem the poet 
pictures that long, fearful voyage and the steadfast faith and 
courage of Columbus. 

This poem should be read aloud. The voice adds meaning to 
the words. As you read, try to express the fear and terror of the 
sailors and the calm, heroic will of the great admiral. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores; 
Behind, the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
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The good mate said: ‘‘Now we must pray, 
For lo, the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak; what. shall I say?’’ 
‘‘Why say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’ ’’ 


Ly men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’’ e 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. i 
‘What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
““Why you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ”’ 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral; speak and say—”’ 
He said: ‘‘Sail on! sail on! and on!”’ 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
‘This mad sea shows its teeth tonight. 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
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Brave Admiral, say but one good word; 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 

The words leapt as a leaping sword: 
‘‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!”’ 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! sail on!’’ 
—JOAQUIN MILLER. 


WORD STUDY 


Look up in the dictionary the following words—unless you 
know them or can get meaning for them from the context: 


Azores mutinous swarthy 
wan ghastly blanched 
peered Gates of Hercules speck 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Who was Joaquin (ho-a’kén) Miller? 

2. How did the mate try to win the admiral from his purpose? 
What was the admiral’s answer? 

3. Explain the real meaning of the last four lines. 

4. Compare the crossing of Columbus with that of Charles 
Lindbergh, as to equipment, experience, courage. 
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Have you ever looked up into the clear, blue sky 
and wondered what it 1s and how far away rt might 
be? Or have you wondered what the sun, the moon, 
and the stars may really be? 

The ancient peoples observed many things about 
the sun, moon, planets, and stars. This was espe- 


cially true of the peoples who lived in countries 


_ where cloud and mist rarely obscure the skves— 


as rn Mesopotamia, in the Valley of the Nile, and 
aim sunny Greece. But they had few instruments to 
help them make accurate observations. Their minds 
were filled with queer superstitions. 

As the centuries went by, men began to accumulate 
a store of knowledge about the heavenly bodies. This 
knowledge 1s now called the science of astronomy. 
It is one of the most interesting and useful of sci- 
ences. It enables us to determine directions and to 
keep accurate time. For thousands of years men 
found their way across the sea and desert by means of 


the stars. 


WORD STUDY 


You will need to understand the words listed below before you 


can enjoy the account of the sun and stars. 


explained first. 


enormous (é-nér’mtis): huge, vast, 
immense, gigantic. 

radiate (ra’di-at): to give off rays; 
to give off energy as light and 
heat. 

radiant energy: the sun’s light and 
heat. 

gaseous (gis’é-tis): having the form 
of a gas. A gas is air-like. 

vapor (va'pér): the gaseous form of 
any substance. 


That is why they are 


astronomer (is-trdn’6-mér): one who 
studies the heavenly bodies. 

parallelogram (pir’’al-lél’6-gram): a 
straight-sided, four-sided figure 
having the opposite sides parallel. 

eclipse (é-klips’): to darken or conceal. 

space: unlimited length, breadth, 
and height beyond the atmosphere 
of the earth. 

zenith (zé-nith): the point in the 
heavens directly overhead. 


THE SUN 


‘When we remember that it takes five days to cross our own 
continent on an express-train, nearly five days to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean on the fastest steamers, more than two weeks to cross the 
Pacific Ocean, we begin to feel that our world is a very big place. 
But when we know the size and distance of the sun and the stars, 
we realize how tiny, how insignificant, our world is compared with 
them. 

The story of our sun and of the great star suns beyond it is one 
of the most astonishing of true stories. As you read the following 
brief sketches, note the facts which seem most impressive to you. 
Bring up in class work any point you do not understand. 


I 


Ninety-three million miles from us—away out in space. 
spins our sun, the huge globe from which we get our light, 
heat, and power. It is so extremely hot that we cannot 
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make a temperature so great on earth. The heat at the 
outer surface of the sun is estimated to be as much as 
10,000 degrees, which is more than 47 times as hot as boil- 
ing water. And it is certainly far hotter inside. Such heat 
would not only melt any known earth substance but would 
change it to vapor. Think of rocks and iron heated until 
they are turned to gas! 

The sun sends out enormous light and heat from its sur- 
face in all directions. This light and heat taken together is 
called radiant energy. Our earth is so small, compared with 
the sun, that it receives only a tiny fraction of the energy 
the sun radiates—only about one two-billionth part of it. 
The rest of the sun’s enormous energy passes off into space. 


Na 


The size of the sun is enormous when compared with our 
earth. It would take more than one hundred earths placec\ 


SUN’S 
SURFACE 
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side by side to reach across its diameter. The diameter is 
usually given as about 865,000 miles. The sun is more than 
a woillion times as large as the earth. So vast is it that 
if the earth could be placed at its center and the moon 
could continue to travel around the earth as it now does, 
its path would be only a little more than half way to the 
surface of the sun ! 

A small pea placed beside a large pumpkin would give 
us some idea of the size of the earth as compared with the | 
sun. 

III 

These illustrations may help you to get a slight idea of 
the distance of the sun from the earth: 

If it were possible for sound to travel across space, it 
would take 14 years for a sound to come from the sun to the 
earth. Terrific explosions occur constantly on the sun. 
But as sound cannot possibly travel so far, we hear noth- 
ing of the unthinkable noise there. 

Although the sun is a near neighbor as compared with the 
other stars, you can see why we shall never go there. Even 
if it were possible to live in empty space and to travel 
continuously in an airplane at the rate of 100 miles an 
hour—as fast as the fastest tornado travels—it would take 
us at least 110 years to get to our journey’s end; and if it 
should cost us 3 cents per mile, the fare would be about. 
$2,790,000. But worse still! Long before we got anywhere 
near the sun, the intense heat would melt the stoutest 
metal airplane and turn it into vapor 
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Such immensity, such vastness is beyond our imagination. 
We can only wonder at it in amazement! It is most re- 
markable that astronomers and mathematicians can figure 
it out so certainly. Their work shows what a marvelous 
thing human intelligence is. 


ae: 


Sometimes the moon passes between the earth and the 
sun and so shuts off the sun’s light from an observer who 
happens to be in the moon’s shadow as it sweeps over the 
earth. At such times the sun may be hidden (eclipsed) 
for some observers, while for others on distant parts of the 
earth there is full sunshine. Few persons witness a total 
eclipse of the sun more than once or twice in a lifetime. 

A total eclipse of the sun is an event not easily forgotten. 
Darkness creeps upon the earth, beginning with a ghost- 
like dusk, growing darker and darker. Stars come out. 
Birds seek their resting places. Chickens go to roost. The 
total eclipse may last six minutes. Around the sun may 
then be seen a beautiful ring of ight. Through the telescope 
we find that the ring of light is very irregular. We can see 
great explosions that send vaporous substances as big as 
a thousand earths, out from-the sun 10,000 to 280,000 miles, 
before they plunge thundering back to its surface. 

In early days ignorant people were terrified when they 
saw the dark round body creeping over the face of the sun. 
They thought that something was eating up their giver of 
light and heat. They thought the world was coming to an 
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end. Today our astronomers take some of their best photo- 
graphs of the explosions and storms on the sun during the 
time of total eclipse. 


V 


A common observation about the sun is that it appears 
to go down beneath the earth in the west and to come up 
some hours later in the east. Ancient people thought it 
actually did so. We still speak of sunrise and sunset. But 
we know the sun is always shining at some place on the 
earth. If we could travel rapidly enough, we could keep in 
the sunlight all the time. 

Can you explain how it is that the sun appears to move 
across the sky from east to west, disappears, and then 
comes up again in the east? 

Another common observation is that the sun appears, 
in the sky, to be about the same size as the moon. But. 
the fact is that the size of the sun is more than 60,000,000 
times that of the moon. Can you explain why they appear 
to be so nearly the same size? 


FOR REFERENCE WORK 


See the article on the ‘‘Sun,’’ volume IX, ‘‘The World Book 
Encyclopedia,’’ or in some other encyclopedia. 

An account of the sun for pupils of your age is found in a book 
called ‘‘The Stars and Their Mysteries,’’ by Charles R. Gibson, 
pages 169-186. It tells also of the moon, the planets, and the 
stars. 

‘Another interesting account for you to read is found in G. E. 
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Mitton’s “The Book of Stars,’’? pages 89-102. This book also 
tells about the other heavenly bodies. 
Other helpful books are: 


“‘Star-Land’’ (Revised Edition), by Sir Robert Ball. Ginn. 

2. ‘‘Astronomy for Young Folks,’’ by Isobel M. Lewis. Duf- 
field. 

3. ‘‘Trees, Stars, and Birds,’’ by Edwin L. Moseley. World 

Book Co. 


TOPICS FOR ‘SHORT TALKS 


How Coal Is Buried Sunshine. 

How the Sun Gives Us Rain. 

How Water-Power Comes from Sunshine. 

How Sunshine Makes Health. 

Why Our Lives Depend upon the Sun. 

Why Primitive People Have Worshipped the Sun. 


| 


Swe re rr 


STAR DISTANCES 


It is said that light travels through space at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second. Seven times the earth’s circumfer- _ 
ence at the equator stretched out in space would be less 
than the distance that light travels between two ticks of a 
watch. It takes light eight minutes to reach us from the 
sun. But even at that unthinkable speed, light is more 
than four years in coming to the earth from the nearest star, 
Alpha Centauri (al/fa sén-t6’ré). And from our brightest 
star, Sirius, a star almost four hundred times larger than our 
sun, it takes light more than eight years to get to the earth. 

The smallest stars seen through the telescope are so far 
away that it is said we do not see their light for thousands 
of years after it leaves them. 
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LIGHT YEARS 


The distances of stars from the earth and from one an- 
other are so great that we do not measure them in miles. 
The figures would be too long and awkward to use, and our 
minds would refuse to grasp them. To say that the nearest 
star is more than 24,000,000,000,000 miles away is confus- 
ing. We need a much larger unit of measurement. And 
there is such a unit. It is the distance over which light 
passes in a year. We are told that light travels 186,000 
miles in a second. At that rate, in a year light travels 
about six trillion miles. We say that the nearest star is 
more than four light years distant. The North Star, Po- 
laris, is almost fifty light years from us. And many of the 
faint stars are thousands of light years away. 


STARS AND STAR-GROUPS 
I 


A glance at the sky on a clear and moonless night shows 
the stars scattered about in what appears to be great dis- 
order. But when one tries to point out a certain star with 
reference to others, it is possible to see the stars in groups. 

Long ago people were greatly impressed by the stars, 
the moon, and the brilliant sun. They had no way of know- 
ing much about them, but they looked at them in child- 
like wonder. In some parts of the world, as in ancient 
Chaldea, in old Egypt, and in sunny Greece, where the 
skies are clear and the stars shine with unusual brightness, 
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the people made many observations of surprising accuracy. 
The shepherds and wise men spent hours in pointing out 
stars and tracing imaginary lines between them. They 
noticed that there were certain striking groups of stars. 
To these star-groups they gave names according to their 
fancy. Among them are: 


Ursa Major (dr’sa ma’jér), the Great Bear. 

Ursa Minor (dr’sa mi’nér), the Little Bear. 
Pegasus (pég’a-siis), the Winged Horse. 

Taurus (t6’riis), the Bull. 

Orion (6-ri’6n), the Warrior. 

Canis Major (ka’nis ma’jér), the Great Dog. 

Leo (lé’6), the Lion. 

Aquila (ak’wi-la), the Eagle. 

Andromeda (4n-drém’é-da), the Chained Woman. 
Perseus (ptir’siis), the Champion. 


Although we do not try to picture the likeness of a 
bear, a winged horse, a lion, a mighty hunter, or a beautiful 
princess in the sky, we still use the old names in referring to 
these star-groups. 

As a common name for star-groups we have the word 
constellation (kén’stél-la’shiin), which is made up of two 
Latin words: con, meaning together, and stella, which means 
stars. In simple English, the word -constellation means 
stars together. Look up its correct usage in the dictionary. 

Almost all peoples have arranged the stars into constel- 
lations. Even savage and half-civilized tribes have named 
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certain groups. The North American Indians had names 
for stars and star-groups when America was discovered. 
The ancient Peruvian Indians and the Aztecs in Mexico 
also had names and stories for them. What does this show? 

The earliest list of constellations still in.existence is that 
of the Egyptian Ptolemy (tdl’é-mi), about 140 A. D., who 
located and described 48 star-groups. This list continued 
to be used for about 1,400 years. Since the year 1600, as 
the telescope was used more, many other constellations have 
been added. There are now 88 star-groups generally recog- 
nized. The majority of their names have been taken from 
Greek and Roman mythology. 

You will now read about some of these constellations 
and the stories which have been connected with them. 

In looking for the constellations in the heavens, it must 
be remembered that they do not appear in the same place 
in each season of the year. Some are seen best in winter 
and spring and some best in summer and autumn. The 
Pleiades are seen best in autumn and in winter. 


TE 
DELPHINUS: THE DOLPHIN 


Opposite the Big Dipper, on the far side of the Milky 
Way, there is the small diamond-shaped constellation 
known as Delphinus, or the Dolphin. It is sometimes 
called ‘‘Job’s Coffin.’’ 

One of the Greek stories of the’ Dolphin is this: 
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Arion (a-ri’6n) was a poet and musician famous in 
Greece. He went to Italy to take part in a musical con- 
test, and not only won the prize but. also received many 
rich gifts. He then embarked in a Greek ship to return 


to his native country. 

But the sailors of the ship knew of the riches that Arion 
carried. They planned to murder him and make off with 
his wealth. In vain he urged them to spare his life; they 
were resolved to kill him. Arion begged permission to play 
once more on his cithara. He swept his hands over the 
strings and lifted his voice in song to the gods; then he 
leaped into the sea. 

Now some music-loving dolphins, attracted by the song, 
had surrounded the ship. One of the dolphins took Arion 
on its back and carried him to shore, where he made his 
way in safety to his home. The sailors were caught and 
properly punished. But the dolphin, for its friendly ser- 
vices, is remembered to this day. _ 

‘“There is the Dolphin,’’ we say, when we see it in its 
place in the sky. 
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AquitaA: THE EAGLE 


Aquila, or the Eagle, is a constellation near little Del- 
phinus, the Dolphin, and is on the edge of the Milky Way. 
It is identified by three stars in a straight line, just five 
degrees in length. Altair, the middle star, is the brightest 
of the three. Aquila and Delphinus can be seen overhead 
during August and September evenings. 

Altair is a million times as far from us as the sun. Its 
light is about eight times as intense as that of the sun. It 
is thirteenth in order of brightness of the brightest stars. 
It is distant about fifteen light years and is approaching us. 

Since earliest times the constellation Aquila has been 
known as the Eagle. There is a record of it in stone made 
about 1200 B.C. Later, the Latins gave it the name we 
now use—Aquila, which means eagle. 
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The Greek stories of the Eagle are numerous because it 
was the favorite bird of Zeus (z00s). We are told that the 
eagle brought nectar to Zeus when as a child he lay in a 
cave, hidden from the anger of his father. The eagle sup- 
plied Zeus with weapons—perhaps thunderbolts—when he 
was at war with the Titans. In another story, a youth 
Ganymede (gan’i-méd), most beautiful of mortals, was 


seized and carried in the eagle’s talons to Zeus for a cup- 
bearer. 


IV 
Lyra: Tue Lyre or Harp 


An imaginary line drawn from the tip of the bowl of 
the Big Dipper to Altair in the Eagle, will pass through 
the constellation Lyra: the Lyre, or Harp. It lies on the 
near side of the Milky Way, opposite to Aquila, and con- 
tains Vega, the second brightest star in our heavens. Lyra 
can be identified by four stars which form an oblique paral- 
lelogram and which trail after bright Vega as she dances 
across the sky. Perhaps the parallelogram suggested a 
musical instrument to peoples; for at different periods the 
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constellation has been called the Lyre, the Harp, and the 
Fiddle; but as often it has been likened to a bird. Lyra 
is seen best from June to January. In October it may be 
found about eight o’clock a little south and west of the 


zenith. 
Twinkling blue Vega is a vast sun which is said to give 


about ninety times as much light as our sun. Our distance 
from Vega is not accurately known, but it is probably more 
than eight million times as far from us as is the sun. It is 
so distant that it takes many years (some authorities say 
eighteen years, others say twenty-nine) for its light to reach 
us. If our sun occupied the place of Vega, it would appear 
to us as a faint point of light just visible to the naked eye. 

Here are two stories about Lyra: 

The Greeks thought Hermes (htir’méz) invented the 
lyre. One day he found on the shore an empty tortoise- 
shell. He stretched seven strings across the hollow shell 
—and he had made a musical instrument, the lyre! 

The Chinese call Lyra the Spinning Maiden, and Aquila, 
her lover, the Cowherd. These two were put in the sky 
by the spinning maiden’s angry father. They may look at 
each other across the Celestial River—the Milky Way— 
but they may meet only once a year if they can manage to 
cross the river. The spinning maiden waits at the edge of 
the water. On the seventh night of the seventh month, the 
friendly magpies form a bridge that the lovers may cross. 
If it rains on that night there is no meeting, and the rain 
becomes tears. 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Mention some of the points which most impress you in 
what you have read about the sun and stars. 

2. Can you explain this statement: ‘‘Life in the open air and 
a vivid imagination gave us the names of the constellations’’? 

3. What constellations do you know? Tell the class where 
and how to find them. Draw a constellation on the board. 

4. The ancient Assyrians and Egyptians, and other desert 
‘peoples, traveled chiefly at night, for the day was unbearably hot. 
They had no well-marked highways such as we have. They often 
spent the night under the open sky, where cloud and mist rarely 
obscured the stars. From these facts can you tell how these an- 
cient peoples learned much of the moon, planets, and stars? 


BOOKS TO READ 
Books to help you to know more about the sun and stars: 


1. ‘‘The Stars and Their Mysteries,’’ by Charles R. Gibson. 
Lippincott. 

2. ‘‘The Sky Movies,’’ by Gaylord Johnson. Macmillan. 

‘“The Star People,’’ by Gaylord Johnson. Maemillan. 

‘‘Book of Stars,’’ by William Olcott. Putnam. 

‘‘Stories of Starland,’’ by Mary Proctor. Silver, Burdett. 

‘‘Star Stories,’’ by Gertrude Warner. Pilgrim Press. 

The Monthly Evening Sky Map (a magazine), by Leon Barrett. 

‘“Trees, Stars, and Birds,’’ by E. L. Moseley. World Book 

Co. 
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PLANISPHERES, OR STAR-FINDERS 


1. ‘‘Whittaker’s Planisphere,’’ by Thomas Whittaker. 
This is a small planisphere, showing the principal constellations 
at all times of the year, and at all the hours that they are 
visible. 
2. ‘‘Star and Planet Finder,’’ by Barritt-Serviss, 
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STARS 


Alone in the night 
On a dark hill 
With pines around me 
Spicy and still, 


And a heaven full of stars 
Over my head, 

White and topaz 

_ And misty red; 


Up the dome of heaven 
Like a great hill, 

O watch them marching 
Stately and still, 


And I know that I 
Am honored to be 
Witness 


Of so much majesty. 


—SARA TEASDALE. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH PSALM 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, 

And established it upon the floods. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? — 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; 

~ Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
Nor sworn deceitfully. 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is the King of glory? 

The Lord strong and mighty, 

The Lord mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of glory ? 

The Lord of hosts, 

He is the King of glory. 
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THE WONDERFUL SEA 


Men have always wondered about the sea, partly 
because it ts so different from the land to which we 
are accustomed, and partly because it is vast and so 
uncontrollable. The earliest men, who had no boats, 
could not cross the sea. They believed that it reached 
to the end of the world. Later they began in their 
small ships, not so large as our fishing boats today, 
to sail along the coasts and to explore the world a 
little. It was not until less than five hundred years 
ago that men dared to cross the ocean, and to be out 
of sight of land for weeks and months. Even now 
in our large ships which take us across the ocean 1n 
a few days, we are not always safe from the great 
storms and blinding fogs and dangerous ice-moun-~ 
tains which we call icebergs. 

But whether the sea is a tangle of waves like gray- 
green halls, or smooth and gray like a plate of steel, 
or blue like a vast sapphire, it is always beautiful. 

When we look at the sea, we feel as if we had gone 
very far from all living things. It seems a great 
empty space of water. We may see here and there 
a few fish in the deep ocean, or along the shore pick 
up occasionally a starfish or a sea anemone ; but we 
cannot realize that the sea is a great world in itself 
—-totally different from the world we know, very much 
larger than our world and full of undreamed-of forms 
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POEMS OF THE SEA 


‘The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free!’’ 


The best sea poems are written by men who have been sailors. 
John Masefield has been a sailor, as his poems show plainly. Read 
the lines in the poems below which show that he loved the sea. 


RoapWAYSs 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 
My road leads me seawards 

To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 
My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 
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Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagulls’ cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north; 
Most roads lead men homewards, 

My road leads me’ forth. 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of gray miles left behind, 
In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 
—JOHN MASEFIELD. 


MAKING PICTURES IN YOUR MIND 


The first four verses in ‘‘ Roadways’’ give us clear sea pictures. 
Read them over several times. Close your eyes and try to think 
of the white, dipping sails, the bronzed sailors, and the other pic- 
tures as they are given, 
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TraDE WINDS 


In the harbor, in the island, in the Spanish seas, 

Are the tiny white houses and the orange-trees, 

And day long, night long, the cool and pleasant breeze 
of the steady Trade Winds! blowing. 


There is the red wine, the nutty Spanish ale, 

The shuffle of the dancers, the old salt’s tale, 

Thesqueaking fiddle, and the soughing in the sail 
of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 


And o’ nights there’s fire-flies and the yellow moon, 
And in the ghostly palm-trees the sleepy tune 
Of the quiet Voice calling me, the long, low croon 
of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 
—JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Tue Sea Gypsy 


Compare ‘‘The Sea Gypsy’’ with the other poems. Is there 
something about it you like especially well? 


I am fevered with the sunset, 
I am fretful with the bay, 
For the wander-thirst is on me 
And my soul is in Cathay. 


1 Trade Winds: Winds in or near the torrid zone that blow steadily in the 
same course, or trade, toward the equator. 
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There’s a schooner in the offing, 
With her topsails shot with fire, 
And my heart has gone aboard her 

For the Islands of Desire. 


I must forth again tomorrow! 
With the sunset I must be 

Hull down on the trail of rapture 
In the wonder of the Sea. 


—RICHARD HOVEY. 
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OTHER POEMS OF THE SEA TO READ 


‘‘A Song of the Sea,’’ by Bryan Waller Proctor. 

‘‘A Wanderer’s Song,’’ by John Masefield. 

‘“Sea Call,’’ by Margaret Widdemer. 

‘‘Homeward Bound,’’ by William Allingham. 
‘‘A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea,’’ by Allen Cunningham. 
‘“Sea-Fever,’’ by John Masefield. 
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STRANGE CREATURES OF THE SEA 


It is hard to realize the millions of things that live in the sea, 
for looking across the surface we see only the waves and the re- 
flection of the sky. But where the water is clear and we look 
down into it, we see things that make us open our eyes wide and 
strain eagerly to see more. In this section you will read of only 
a few of these strange and sometimes beautiful creatures. 

You will enjoy making a scrapbook about ‘‘Strange Creatures 
' of the Sea.’’ If you cannot find pictures that you may cut out for 
it, look closely at the picture in the book and draw from it, or, 
better still, draw from the real animals that you find on the shore 
or that you see in a museum or an aquarium. Write a few 
interesting things about the creatures and also put in clippings or 
copies of news items. There are some good poems you can copy. 
Newspapers and magazines have pictures for you. 


I 
ALONG THE SEASHORE 


In the shallow water of the seashore grow some of the 
strangest and most wonderful creatures in the world. There 
the land usually extends out in a sort of shelf under the 
water, the rocks and sand of which are the homes of these 
marvelous growths. 

First there are the seaweeds, the green nearest the land, 
then the brown, and last of all the red ones. The seaweeds 
are not animals but plants, and are of many beautiful and 
- different varieties. 

Then there are the corals, which grow both in the deep 
sea and in the shore district. The red, pink, and white 
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coral that we see made into jewelry is neither plant nor 
animal; it is made of the skeletons of millions of minute 
animals that lived in a colony, inseparable from one another. 
The great branches of coral that are found in the sea were 
built up in long ages by the tiny coral animals. These grew 
and lived on the skeletons of those before them, and in turn 
they left their skeletons to be built upon by the next gen- 
eration of coral animals. Strangely enough, they did not all 
build in the same way. Some of them form a honeycomb- 
like coral; others a pillar-like coral; still others look like mat- 
ted grass. New varieties of coral growth are continually 
being found. 

These little builders really lay the foundations of land. 
In the Pacific Ocean there are many islands called atolls that 
are merely coral reefs. The Bahama Islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean are made up largely of such reefs, and the state of 
Florida is almost wholly one vast reef. In various places 
inland—in Michigan, for example—fossil coral is continu- 
ally being dug up. Its presence there shows that salt water 
once covered this part of our country; for coral grows only 
in salt water. 

In the shore area of the ocean there are the wonderful 
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transparent jellyfishes, with their long tentacles, their um- 
brella-like tops, and their iridescent colors. There are the 
sea anemones, the starfishes, the sea urchins, the sponges, 
the sea cucumbers, the crabs, the lobsters, the sea horses, 
and innumerable other forms of sea life. 

In some places, such as Bermuda and Catalina Islands, 
the water is so clear that things can be seen plainly far below 
the surface. Boats with windows in the bottom allow peo- 
ple to look down upon tall, waving seaweeds, great mounds 
and trees of coral, strange, beautiful fish that flash iridescent 
colors as they dart here and there, and other curious crea- 
tures. 

Strange as many of these look, their habits are still 
stranger. The shore part of the ocean is so small in com- 
parison with the great body of open water that there is con- 
tinual fighting among animals that make their homes there, 
for food and the chance to live. In this struggle some of 
them have developed remarkable ways of defending them- 
selves, of attacking others, and of recovering when they are 
hurt. The molluscs have shells that they close in time of 
danger; the sea urchins have spines with which they can 
bristle like hedgehogs on land; the crabs and lobsters have, 
besides an armor of shell, strong scissors-like forceps with 
which they can pinch. The sea anemones have the power 
of stinging when they are touched. The cuttlefishes have 
ink-bags from which they fill the sea with a brown color, so 
that their enemies cannot see them. The sepia ink with 
which artists paint is made from this cuttlefish ink. 
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One of the strangest facts of all is the partnership be- 
tween some hermit crabs and sea anemones. The sea 
anemones grow on the shell of the hermit crabs and sting 
anything that comes too near. The hermit crabs carry the 
anemones about with them, and feed them with the crumbs 
of what they catch for themselves. 

Some of these animals have most effective ways of re- 
covering from injury or of escaping from traps. The star- 
fish with its five legs is often caught ina trap. To escape, it 
casts off the trapped leg and begins to grow a new one. The 
crab is likely to break a leg now and then. If the leg is 
broken past cure, the crab casts it off, having all ready a sort 
of bandage to prevent bleeding; and within this bandage a 
new little leg begins to grow. 

The sea cucumber, like the oyster, swims in the open 
sea in its babyhood. It is a fat little thing, with three tiny 
girdles of hairs about its body that help it to swim. When 
it is grown, it changes its shape entirely and settles down 
to finish its life in the shore area. It is usually from eight 
to ten inches long, of a dark greenish-brown color, and 
shaped very much like a half-cucumber lying upon its long, 
flat side. It lies upon the sandy bottom almost motionless 
day after day, feeding upon the refuse that comes its way. 
When lifted up into the air it spouts out the water with 
which its body seems filled and shrinks into a stiff, leathery 
mass. 

In this continual struggle for life the sea animals have 
special ways of caring for their young. What is particularly 
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curious is that it is often the father that cares chiefly for the 
eggs or the little ones. The father sea horse puts the eggs 
into a kind of breast-pocket, and carries them about until 
they are hatched. The father sea spider carries them at- 
tached to two of his limbs. The father stickleback makes 
a nest of seaweed and guards the eggs laid there. The 
father lumpsucker also guards his mate’s eggs and drives off 
anything that comes too near. He also gives air to the 
eggs as they develop, by paddling about them with his fins 
and tail. 


FINDING THE RIGHT WORD 


Which one of the words in parenthesis is needed to complete 
these sentences correctly ? 

1. The seaweeds are (animals, plants). 

2. The sea cucumbers are (animals, plants). 

3. Coral is (all white, several colors). 

4. The coral reefs are (granite, sandstone, limestone). 

5. Molluscs have (shells, spines, forceps). 

6. (Sunfish, crabs, oysters) are molluscs. 

7. (Sea urchins, cuttlefish) have ink-bags. 

8. The (father, mother) sea spider takes care of the young 
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IN THE OPEN SEA 


Some sea animals look and act very queerly. The most 
surprising of all, perhaps, are the colonies that float about 
together, such as the Portuguese man-of-war and its rela- 
tives. The name sounds dangerous, but the man-of-war 
is both harmless and beautiful. It has grown a lovely rose- 
tinted sail, which stands up gracefully and helps to steer the 
colony wherever it wishes to go. 

When the Portuguese man-of-war is very young it can 
lower its sail if the wind is too strong, but when it is grown 
up it does not need to do this. There are pretty colors on 
the sides of its body, too, that shimmer and shine a8 it 
glides about in the water. Underneath are long, tentacle- 
like creatures of a deep purple-blue. They have stinging 
cells and can protect the colony from enemies. They are 
the soldiers or defenders of the group. In the middle there 
are still others that furnish the food and bear the young. 
The man-of-war likes the open water best, but sometimes 
the strong winds blow it close to shore. 

Some fish go about in groups called ‘‘schools.’’ The 
porpoise is well known for this. If you are on an ocean 
liner you will have fun watching these lively fellows jump 
clear up out of the water as they hurry and scurry along. 

You may see some other new sights from the deck of 
the liner. If you saw a little fountain of water spurting 
up suddenly out of the ocean, should you know what it 
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meant? If you looked closely you might see a bit of the 
great dark body of a whale. If you were in a small boat it 
would be well to get out of the way, for the whale could 
easily upset your boat or smash it to bits. But when you 
are on a liner you. may enjoy looking at him and feel safe. 
You might also be surprised to see flying fish pop up out 
of the water, spread out their fins (or shall we call them 
wings’), sail several feet through the air, and drop into the 
middle of the next high wave that comes toward them. 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU REMEMBER? 


Here are the names of some interesting sea creatures. After 
each one write words or phrases that tell something about them. 
For example: 


Portuguese man-of-war: beautiful colors colonies tentacles 
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At THE Borrom oF THE OCEAN 


Far out in the ocean, the depth of the water is measured 
not by feet but by miles. Most of the ocean is more than 
half a mile deep and in some places it is nearly three miles 
deep. If you should sink the highest mountain in the world 
in the deepest part of the ocean, the water would still be 
more than half a mile above its summit. 

At the bottom of the ocean the water is very cold. Only 
three hundred and fifty feet below the surface, the heat of 
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the sun disappears. Below that the temperature remains 
at just about the freezing point over most of the ocean. 
Summer and winter make no difference there. 

There is no light at all. The water is as black as the 
blackest night, except when phosphorescent fish come along. 
These, like glowworms and fireflies on land, have the power 
of giving out light. Perhaps the little lanterns they carry 
on their heads help them to get their food. However that 
may be, they are the only lights at the bottom of the sea. 

The water is very still. There is no motion at all except 
the slow creeping of the polar currents on their way to the 
equator. 

At the bottom of the ocean the weight of the water is so 
great that it crushes anything that resists it. Only a few 
hundred feet down it is strong enough to crush a subma- 
rine. Lower still, nothing that we have on land is strong 
enough to resist being crushed by the terrible weight of the 
miles of water. | 

Under the ocean is a vast plain—about a hundred mil- 
lion square miles in size. Here and there is a high ridge of 
mountains, or the cone of a volcano of which the melted 
interior has bubbled up and cooled. Here and there the 
ocean floor shelves away to deep holes—deeper than you 
can imagine. But for the most part all you would see—if 
you could see it at all—would be miles and miles of dunes, 
which are not really sand, but a deep ooze that would rise 
in clouds and muddy the water if there were any motion. 

Yet this desert is full of life. There is no hole so deep, 
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so dark, so cold, that living things do not make their home 
in it. There are no plants among them; for plants cannot 
live without light. But many of the animals look like 
plants and like plants grow attached to one place. Wher- 
ever dredgers have worked, they have brought up from the 
bottom of the sea animals large and small: sponges, corals, 
worms, sea lilies, sea spiders, sea urchins, starfish, shellfish, 
and many other sorts of fish. Some of them have long, 
stilt-like legs to keep them out of the ooze; some of them 
are on fixed stalks and cannot move about; some of the 
fish have long antenne with which they feel their way 
about; and some of them are phosphorescent. As they 
have no use for eyes in the total darkness, often they have 
either very small eyes or none. é 

Strangest of all are the delicate creatures that live at 
the very bottom of the sea. One of these is a sponge called 
Venus’s flower-basket. A child could break it easily; but 
it is not crushed by the terrible weight of the ocean because 
it allows the water to pass through it without resistance. 

It is difficult to imagine this great animal world miles 
away from the light and warmth that we think necessary 
for life. Yet a thimbleful of water from the bottom of the 
sea contains hundreds of small living creatures that are 
born and live and die in the freezing black depths. More 
than this, in keeping alive they do an important work. The 
ocean covers more than a third of the earth’s surface. 
Near the surface of it swim millions of fish and other living 
creatures. When these die and sink to the bottom, they 
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are the food of the creatures that live there. And these 
creatures of the cold and the darkness keep alive by keep- 
ing the bottom of the ocean clean. 

—From ‘‘The Wonder of Life,’’ by J. Arthur Thompson. 


REFERENCE WORK 


If you have the books, some of you will wish to look up coral 
in the encyclopedia or other reference books and bring notes to 
class of all the remarkable facts you can find out about it. Others 
will wish to look up starfish, sea cucumbers, jelly fish, sea anemo- 
nes, and the other creatures. 


FINDING KEY WORDS 


Each of the first seven paragraphs in Section III tells some 
different fact concerning the sea. Find the key word of each and 
write it beside the number given like the examples: 


1 = depth. = temperature. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


1. In some places the ocean is nearly ...... ...... deep. 

2. The temperature of the water at the bottom of the ocean 
isejtistaabout the: .....2s yi-.toee 

3. The only light at the bottom of the sea comes from 


2 Wied 8 Ca ole ae ne move slowly along the bottom of the 
ocean on their way to the equator. 

5. A few hundred feet down the water is so ...... that it 
would crush a submarine. 

6. The ocean floor has some ...... and some valleys in it. 

7. There areno...... living at the bottom of the ocean, but 
there are millions of ....... 

8. The ocean covers more thana...... of the earth’s surface. 
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THE WHALE THAT ALMOST... 


Here is a good whale story. It was written by a sailor who 
tells many other thrilling experiences in his book. 

Unless you are familiar with such words as mainsheet, gun- 
wale, and the others in this story that have to do with ships and 
sailing, it will be worth your while to look them up in the dic- 
tionary; for if you know their meaning you will enjoy the reading 
more; besides, they are used over and over again in sea stories. 
Gunwale, like forecastle, leeward, and boatswain, is not pronounced 
by sailors as it is spelled. 

I flung myself into my place in the mate’s boat one morn- 
ing, aS we were departing in chase of a huge whale that 
had been raised (seen) just after breakfast. There were no 
other vessels to be seen, the wind was light, with a cloudless 
sky, and the whale was dead to leeward of us. We sped 
along at a good rate toward our prospective victim, who 
was calmly lolling on the surface, occasionally lifting his 
enormous tail out of water and letting it fall flat upon the 
surface with a boom audible for miles. 

We were first boat; but, much to the mate’s annoyance, 
when we were a short half-mile from the whale, our main- 
sheet parted. It became immediately necessary to roll the 
sail up, lest its flapping should alarm the watchful monster, 
and this delayed us sufficiently to allow the other boats to 
shoot ahead of us. Thus the second mate got fast to the 
whale some seconds before we arrived on the scene. Seeing 
this, we furled sail, unshipped the mast, and went in on 
him with the oars only. 

At first our chief wielded his lance, while, as we were 
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not fast to the animal, we had greater freedom in our evo- 
lutions. But that fatal habit of the mate’s—of allowing 
his boat to take care of herself so long as he was getting in 
some good home-thrusts—once more asserted itself. Al- 
though the whale was exceedingly vigorous, churning the 
sea into yeasty foam over an enormous area, there we wal- 
lowed close to him, in the middle of the turmoil, courting 
disaster. 

He had just settled down for a moment, when, glancing 
over the gunwale, I saw his tail, like a vast shadow, sweep- 
ing away from us toward the second mate, who was on the 
other side of him. Before I had time to think, the mighty 
mass of gristle leaped into the sunshine, curved back from 
us like a huge bow. ‘Then with a roar it came at us. Full 
on the broadside it struck us, sending every soul but me 
flying out of the wreckage as if fired from catapults. I did 
not go because my foot was jammed somehow in the well of 
the boat, but the wrench nearly pulled my thigh-bone out 
of its socket. . ig 

I had hardly released my foot when, towering above me, 
came the colossal head of the great creature, as he ploughed 
through the bundle of débris that had just been a boat. 
There was an appalling roar of water in my ears, and dark- 
ness that might be felt all around. Yet, in the midst of it 
all, one thought predominated as clearly as if I had been 
turning it over in my mind in the quiet of my bunk aboard, 
‘“What if he should swallow me?’’ Nor to this day can I 
understand how I escaped the portals of his gullet, which of 
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course gaped as wide as a church door. But the agony of 
holding my breath soon overpowered every other feeling 
and thought, till just as something was going to snap inside 
my head I rose to the surface. I was surrounded by bloody 
froth, which made it impossible for me to see; but oh, the 
air was sweet! 

I struck out blindly, instinctively, although I could feel 
so strong an eddy that voluntary progress was out of the 
question. My hand touched and clung to a rope, which 
immediately towed me in some direction—I neither knew 
nor cared whither. Soon the motion ceased, and, with a 
seaman’s instinct, I began to haul myself along by the rope 
{ grasped, although no definite idea was in my mind as to 
where it was attached. Presently I came up against some- 
thing solid; it was the whale! ‘‘Any port in a storm,’’ I 
murmured, beginning to haul away again on my friendly 
line. By dint of hard work I pulled myself up the sloping, 
slippery bank of blubber, until I reached the iron, which, 
as luck would have it, was planted in that side of the carcass 
now uppermost. Carcass I said—well, certainly I had no 
idea of any life remaining within the vast mass beneath me; 
yet I had hardly time to take a couple of turns around my- 
self with the rope (or whale-line, as I had proved it to be), 
when I felt the great animal quiver all over, and begin to 
forge ahead. 

I was now composed enough to remember that help could 
not be far away, and my rescue, providing that I could 
keep above water, but a question of only a few minutes. 
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But I was hardly prepared for the whale’s next move. As 
he was very near his end, our boats had drawn off a bit, I 
supposed, for I could see nothing of them. Then I remem- 
bered the flurry (death-struggle). Almost at the same mo- 
ment it began; and there was I, who with fearful admiration 
had so often watched the titanic convulsions of a dying 
cachalot, actually involved in them. The rope was off my 
body, but I was able to twist a couple of turns round my 
arms, which, in case of his sounding (diving), I could readily 
let go. 

Then all was lost in roar and rush, during which I was 
sometimes above, sometimes beneath, the water, but always 
clinging, with every ounce of energy still left, to the line. 
Now, ‘one thought was uppermost—‘‘What if he should 
breach (turn over)?’’ I had seen them do so when in 
flurry, leaping full twenty feet in the air. Then I prayed. 

Quickly, like all the preceding changes, there came a 
stillness. There I lay, alive, but so weak that, although 
I could feel the rope slipping off my arms, and knew that 
I should slide off the slope of the whale’s side into the sea 
if they did, I could make no effort to secure myself. Every- 
thing then passed away from me, as if I had gone to 
sleep. 

I do not at all understand how I kept my position, or 
how long, but I awoke to the blessed sound of voices, and 
saw the second mate’s boat alongside. Very gently and 
tenderly they lifted me into the boat, although I could 
hardly help screaming with agony when they touched me, 
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so bruised and broken up did I feel. My arms must have 
been nearly torn from their sockets, for the strands of the 
whale-line had cut deep into their flesh with the strain upon 
it, while my thigh was swollen enormously from the blow 
I had received at the onset. 

When I recovered, I was snug in my bunk aboard, but 
aching in every joint, and as sore as if I had been pounded 
with a club until I was bruised all over. I was surprised to 
learn that no other member of the boat’s crew was the worse 
for the ducking but myself; also that the whale was one of 
the largest we had ever seen, and as fat as butter. The 
boat was an entire loss, so completely smashed to pieces 
that nothing of her or her gear was recovered. 

— The Cruise of the Cachalot,’’ by Frank T. Bullen. 


FOR STORY-TELLING 


Let volunteers tell the story in their own words. If important 
parts are left out, offer to tell the story as you think it should be 
told. 


REFERENCE WORK 


Look up in the encyclopedia an article about whales and whal- 
ing. 


SOME GOOD SEA STORIES 


If you like stories about whales, read ‘‘ Moby Dick,’’ by Her- 
man Melville. If you like stories of life at sea, read ‘‘Captains 
Courageous,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. 
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SEA-FEVER 


As you read this poem, think of the roll of the ocean. When 
you read the verses aloud, try to suggest the tossing of the 
waves. 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white 
sails shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray dawn break- 
ing. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the run- 
ning tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and blown spume, and the sea-gulls 
crying. 


I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant,! gypsy 
life; 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s 
like a whetted? knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow-rover 

And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s 


over. 
—JOHN MASEFIELD. 


1 Wandering. 2 Sharpened. 
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PIONEERS 


The word pioneer comes from the French and 
means one who goes before to prepare the way. As 
it was first used, pioneers meant soldiers who went 
before an army to make roads and build bridges so 
that the army could move quickly. Now the word 
means any settler in a frontier country. 

In our early history there were three types of pio- 
neers. First came the hunter or trapper, like Daniel 
Boone, who traded with the Indians. These men 
led the way and explored the country. Following 
the hunter, came the fearless hunter-setiler, who de- 
pended largely upon his rifle and traps for a living, 
but established his home on the frontier, pastured his 
stock in the woodlands, and cultivated a few acres. 
When other settlers came near him, he felt cramped, 
grew restless, and moved on into the unbroken wil- 
derness. Then came the farmer-settler who wanted 
a permanent home, who meant to keep his land, 
bring up his family, and spend his life there. 

The story of these pioneers is one of the most 
thrilling vn all history. They were men of courage 
and daring. Today we can hardly appreciate the 
dangers and hardships of pioneer life. In the wild, 
unknown country there was danger from disease, 
hunger, storms, wild beasts, and Indians. With 
only a few simple tools, labor was long and hard. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN 


I 


Many years ago, all of our country west of the Allegheny 
‘Mountains was a wilderness. ‘The forests and prairies were 
full of game and the Indians were never far away. Here 
and there, often many miles apart, were rude settlements, 
the frontier homes of hardy pioneers. In those days, men 
had to cut down the forests and clear the land before they 
could raise crops. The only kind of house that could be 
built in this wild country was a low cabin made of logs, 
heated by a great open fireplace at one end. There were no 
glass for windows and no furniture such as we now have. 
Nearly everything had to be made in the home. 

The farmer had to fence in his fields by splitting great 
logs to make rail fences; and all the ploughing and sowing 
and reaping and other hard farm work he had to do by 
hand. His wife had to cook the meals over the open fire 
in the great chimney. Almost the only food were the corn- 
meal and potatoes grown on the farm, besides the game and 
fish from the wilderness. There were scarcely any stores 
where even clothes could be bought. The mother of the 
family had to spin the wool from the sheep, then weave it 
into rough cloth, and finally make the clothes. She made 
caps and coats of the skins of animals. The only shoes she 
could get for her children were Indian moccasins. 

In such a pioneer country, the wild, wooded region of 
Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln was born, on February 12, 
1809. The first Lincolns in America had come from Eng- 
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land to Massachusetts in 1638 and had been ever after mov- 
ing slowly westward as new settlements were made in the 
forest. They were brave, hardy people. Back in Pennsyl- 
vania and in New Jersey some of the Lincolns had been 
men of wealth and influence. Both names—Lincoln and 
Hanks—were of old English origin. But Abraham Lincoln 
knew little about the history of his family. Speaking of 
his grandfather, he once said that he knew little about him. 
Then he said: ‘‘I am more concerned to know what. his 
grandson will be.’’ 

Thomas Lincoln, Abraham’s father, was born and 
brought up in the backwoods of Virginia. He was the 
youngest of a family of five children. Thomas was not yet 
six years old when his father was killed by a lurking Indian 
while he was at work on his farm. From that time Thomas 
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grew up as ‘‘a wandering laboring boy,’’ making his own 
way in the world. He lived for a time with an uncle, as his 
hired servant, and later learned the trade of carpenter. He 
grew to manhood entirely without schooling. Yet by the 
age of twenty-five he had bought his farm in Hardin County, 
Kentucky, and was called ‘‘a good carpenter for those 
days.’’ He was honest and sober, had common sense, and 
was good-natured and obliging to his neighbors. He loved 
fun and stories. 

Nancy Hanks, who became his wife, was a tall, beautiful 
woman, full of pleasant ways and kindly deeds. She was 
well. known as a skilful spinner and was loved by all who 
knew her. She had been taught to read the Bible, as few 
of her neighbors could do. 
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Abraham had a sister Sarah, two years older than him- 
self. Almost nothing is known about the early part of their 
childhood. Lincoln never talked of these days, even to 
his most intimate friends. 

Once when asked what he remembered about the War 
of 1812 with Great Britain, he replied: ‘‘Only this: I had 
been fishing one day and had caught a little fish, which I 
was taking home. I met a soldier in the road, and, having 
always been told at home that we must be good to soldiers, 
I gave him my fish.’’ This glimpse of his life shows a gen- 
erous boy and a patriotic home. 

But we can understand something about these early days. 
His father seemed to be unable to get ahead. He was al- 
ways very poor and was always wanting to move to some 
other place. There was much to keep a pioneer boy busy. 
He had to share in the family work—fetching and carrying 
for his father, carrying water to the house, picking berries, 
and helping to plant, tend, and harvest the crops. Then 
there were the woods to roam in; Knob Creek with its 
running waters, and deep, quiet pools for fishing; berries 
to be hunted in summer and nuts in autumn; and all the 
year birds and animals were his friends and companions. 
The boy had few playmates, for neighbors lived far apart. 


II 


Thomas Lincoln was always poor and restless. By 
means of a little farming and occasional jobs at carpenter- 
ing, he managed to supply his family with necessary food 
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and shelter, but he was always thinking that he could do 
better somewhere else. Reports of new rich lands in the 
West, and the urge of pioneer blood in his veins to move 
ever westward, made him want to leave Kentucky. It 
seemed easier to move on than to make a good living there. 

He had moved when Abraham was about four years old, 
and when the boy was seven he was ready to move again. 
Most of the desirable land in Kentucky was being rapidly 
settled, and a good farm there would have cost more than he 
was able to pay. As there were glowing accounts of new 
lands in Indiana, he decided to go and see for himself. A 
brother had prospered in Indiana and other relatives had 
gone there. 

So in the fall of 1816 he sold his claim to the Kentucky 
farm, built himself a little raft on a flatboat, launched it half 
a mile from his cabin, loaded it with his tools and such 
furniture as the family had, and started down the creek 
toward the river which would carry him to the Ohio. He 
then crossed to the Indiana shore, and there found, sixteen 
miles from the river, a place in the midst of the wild forest, 
where he thought he might make a home. He sold his 
boat, stored his goods with an obliging settler, and trudged 
back on foot to fetch his wife and children. 

He borrowed two horses, for the use of the mother and 
children for riding, and to carry their little camping outfit, 
which consisted of some bedding, clothes, and a few cook- 
ing utensils. Mr. Lincoln walked, carrying his axe and rifle 
to protect his family and to provide the necessary food. 
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The distance from their old home was little more than fifty 
miles in a straight line, but they had to go twice that dis- 
tance because of the winding trails. 


[Can you imagine little Sarah, nine years old, and Abraham 
only seven, as they journeyed along the winding trails in the dark 
forest toward their new home in a strange land? Think of them, 
camping at night under the open sky, where at any moment they 
might hear the howls of wolves or the war cries of Indians.] 


It was late autumn when they arrived. They had to - 
have shelter at once. Thomas Lincoln cut down logs and, 
with such help as his little boy could give him, built a one- 
room shed with three sides. The fourth side was left open, 
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with a fire always burning there. It was nearly a year be- 
fore the family had a real house to live in. 

The work of cutting down the trees and shaping the logs 
was very hard for one man, with only a seven-year old boy 
to help him; and after building the hut, Lincoln had to 
clear and fence in a field, and to grow corn and potatoes 
for the next winter’s food. 

Besides helping his father with the axe, the boy had to 
take the corn to the mill, seven miles away, to be made into 
meal. He had no time to go to school after he left Ken- 
tucky until he was fourteen years old. 

The family had scarcely settled into their new house 
when a great sorrow came to them. The mother died. 
This was a terrible blow to the boy to whom his mother had 
meant more than anything else in his life. In that lonely 
place they could not get a doctor, or even a minister to 
come to the funeral. But the boy himself managed to send 
word to a minister whom the family had known in Ken- 
tucky, and the good man came through the snow to hold a 
service at the grave. Just before she died, the mother had 
‘told her children to care for their father, to do always what 
was right and true, and to love God. They never forgot 
her words. 


ja 


After the mother’s death they had bad times in the poor 
little house. The little sister, Sarah, was only eleven years 
old when she tried to carry on the heavy housekeeping that 
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had to be done in those pioneer days. It was too much for 
her. She did her best, but she could not keep the family 
comfortable. 

Finally, their father went back to Kentucky one day, 
and returned driving with four horses a big wagon full of 
furniture. With him sat a new wife, who was to be the 
children’s stepmother. A stepbrother and two stepsisters 
also came to live with them. How strange it must have 
seemed to Sarah and Abraham! In all their lives they had 
not seen so many fine things. Neglected and in tatters, 
they must have noticed the better clothes and tidiness of 
the newcomers. Can you imagine how shy they must have 
been that first night, filled with wonder and doubt? 

But the new mother was indeed a mother. Her heart 
went out to the hungry, forsaken little Lincolns, and she 
gave them the same care that she gave her own chil- 
dren. 

She loved all the children alike, and did everything that 
she could for them. Inspired by the kindness and example 
of his wife, the father put a floor, a door, and windows into 
the cabin, and with the good furniture that she had brought 
from her home, they were more comfortable than they had 
ever been before. 

As soon as it was possible, Mrs. Lincoln helped her step- 
son to go to school again. But he could go only at the - 
times when he was not needed on the farm; and after a lit- 
tle while he had to stop again, and could not return until 
he was seventeen. 

abe 


IV 

When Abraham was old enough to go to school, his 
father did not care much whether he went or not. Thomas 
Lincoln had worked so hard all his life that he did not learn 
even to write his name until his wife taught him. But 
Nancy Hanks-Lincoln was eager that her children should 
be educated, and had sent them to school whenever she 
could. Both Sarah and Abraham had gone to an A-B-C 
school while yet in Kentucky. From their mother the 
children also learned to spell and count and did better work 
than many older ones. But most of Abraham’s schooling 
came after the family had moved to Indiana. 

The schools that they attended were cabins like their 
home. The floor of the one-room school was of split logs. 
There were no desks or seats, but only rude benches. There 
were no blackboards or slates. There was not even glass 
in the windows, but only greased paper. In the winter, 
when the door was shut, the air must have been so bad that 
it is a wonder children could study at all. In such a queer 
place, the teacher taught the children whatever he happened 
to know himself, which was often not much. Almost the 
only book was a speller. The children learned the alpha- 
bet, spelling, reading, and some arithmetic. 

Abraham’s stepmother, Sarah Bush-Lincoln, quickly be- 
came very fond of him and encouraged him in every possible 
way to study and improve himself. He tells us that when 
he came across a passage that impressed him, he would 
write it down on the boards if he had no paper, and keep it 
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Abrabam ineeln His Book 


there until he could get some paper. Then he would write 
it again, look at it, and repeat it until he knew it. He had 
a copy-book, a kind of scrapbook, in which he put down 
anything he wished to remember. 

He had little spare time to give to penmanship, reading, 
and arithmetic. Except for the short periods when he was 
actually in school, he was either laboring hard on his father’s 
farm, or hiring himself to neighbors for the same work. 

In spite of these obstacles, he worked his way to far 
more education than any of his schoolmates ever had. He 
borrowed every book in the neighborhood; but books were 
rare in that new part of the country. The principal books - 
Lincoln is said to have read when he was a boy are only 
these: ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘Aisop’s Fables,’’ Bunyan’s 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ Weems’s ‘‘ Life of Washington,’’ and 
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a history of the United States. After he had read all these, 
he went through the entire volume of the laws of the State 
of Indiana. This book belonged to the constable, who used 
it all the time and could not lend it even for a day; but Lin- 
coln went to the constable’s house and read it there. 

Although he was so fond of books and study, he liked 
people and was full of fun when he was with them. And 
as to his kindness, his stepmother said of him: ‘‘I ean say, 
what scarcely one mother in a thousand can say, Abe never 
gave me a cross word or look, and never refused to do any- 
thing I asked him. .. . I must say that Abe was the best 
boy I ever saw or expect to see.’’ 

—From ‘‘The Boy’s Life of Lincoln,’’ by Helen Nicolay. 


Notes on Lincoun’s BoyrHoop 


1. One of the interesting things in the life of a pioneer 
boy in Kentucky and Indiana was the log burnings. Much 
of the land was heavily forested. To clear the land the 
large trees were chopped down and cut into suitable lengths 
for rolling into a great pile. Brush was then heaped over 
them and the pile set on fire. What a wonderful sight it 
must have been! The wild creatures of the forest must have 
fled in fear and wonder. The Indians must have watched 
the shadows of the bordering forest and nursed a hatred 
against the palefaces for destroying their hunting grounds. 

Many thousands of feet of good lumber was destroyed 
in this way. How valuable it would be now! But it was 
necessary to destroy it then. Why? 
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2. One day when Abraham was about nine years old, 
a flock of wild turkeys came into the clearing near the new 
Indiana home. Thomas Lincoln was away. Abraham, 
perhaps thinking how good wild turkey would taste, took 
down the rifle from its pegs on the wall, took careful aim 
through a crack, and killed one of the flock. 

3. Abraham’s bed was a pile of dry leaves in a corner 
of the loft of the cabin. He reached it by climbing up pegs 
driven into the wall. In winter the cold winds whistled 
about his head, and the snow sifted in through the cracks. 
When it rained, the water leaked through the roof and 
dripped on him. 

4. We are told that Abraham spent many long winter 
evenings stretched out on the floor, reading by the light of 
blazing logs in the rude fireplace. Why did he do this? 

5. Lincoln had only five teachers in all his life. All 
his time in school, taken together, was less than a year. 
And yet he became a wonderfully well-read man and a 
master of pure English. What does this show? 

6. Dennis Hanks said of him: ‘‘When Abe and I re- 
turned to the house from work, he would go to the cup- 
board, snatch a piece of corn-bread, take down a book, cock 
his legs up as high as his head, and read.’’ 

When night came he would find a seat in the corner by 
the fireside, or stretch out at length on the floor, and write 
or work out sums in arithmetic on a wooden shovel, using a 
charred stick for a pencil. When he had covered the shovel, 
he would shave off the surface and begin over again. He 
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liked to read or study while lying down, and this habit clung 
to him throughout his life. It was his habit also to copy, 
either in his copy-book or in a note-book which he kept for 
the purpose, the selections he liked. He used a turkey 
buzzard’s quill for a pen, and the juice of a brier-root for a 
writing fluid. 

7. One of the books that Lincoln borrowed to read was 
Weems’s ‘‘Life of Washington.’’ The first night he had it 
he took it to bed with him in the loft, reading until his can- 
dle gave out. Before going to sleep, he tucked the book 
in a crevice between the logs until daylight should come, 
and he could go on with his reading. Poor Abraham! 
During the night a hard rain beat in upon the book, soaking 
it through. With heavy heart he took it back to its owner, 
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who required him to work three days to pay for it. Yet the 
book was worth to him all it cost, for it had a marked influ- 
ence over his future. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How did the boy Lincoln give promise of becoming a great 
man? 

2. In a play of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood, what scenes 
would you plan? Name several and select the best ones. 

3. From the facts presented in the story, make up a play and 
write out the speeches in it. Prepare it for a Lincoln’s Birthday 
program. 


NAMING SECTIONS AND PARAGRAPHS 


1. The three sections of this story have been left without 
titles. Read the story and decide upon a good title for each sec- 
tion, just as if you were editing a book. 

2. Select subtitles for each paragraph in the “Notes on Lin- 
coln’s Boyhood.” 


3. Under each paragraph title list the main points. 


BOOKS TO READ. 


There are many splendid books about Abraham Lincoln. One 
of the best for you now is W. F. Gordy’s ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.’’ 
Another especially good one is ‘‘ Lincoln: The Man of the People,”’ 
by William H. Mace. Here are some others: 


‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ by James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

“‘Four Great Americans,’’ by James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

‘“The True Story of Abraham Lincoln,’’ by E. S. Brooke. 
Lothrop. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN SKI-RUNNER 


Here is a gripping story of a fearless pioneer who did what 
only a brave, strong man can do. He wanted to serve his people. 
Once started, nothing could take him away from his duty. 

Have you ever seen a pair of skis (skéz)? Ora ski (ské) meet? 

A ski is a wooden snow-runner, from five to ten feet long, 
four to five inches wide, an inch or more thiek at the middle but 
thinner toward the ends, and curved up at the front. Skis are 
much worn during the winter in Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and 
Switzerland for traveling over the snow-covered mountains. 
They have been adopted in other countries for sport. In many 
places annual tournaments are held. In Sweden and Switzerland 
the. ski meets are the great sporting events of the year. These 
events are growing in popularity in the United States and Canada. 
You will see them mentioned in the newspapers during the winter. 

Reference Work: Look up in an encyclopedia about skis and 
iskiing for additional information. Perhaps some one in the class 
has seen a ski meet. 
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Word Study: Be sure you understand the meaning of these 
words and phrases and also the proper pronunciation of each. 


Sierra barrier shuttle-like dashes 

gigantic snowdrifts practice in solitude ~ 

Norse blood hampering clogs 

dizzy precipices wind-scourged rocks 
primeval wilderness seasoned prospector 
perilous work familiar landmarks 

sacred schedule housed luxuriously 
Gntrepidity) raise money by subscription 


Read silently and as rapidly as you can to get the meaning, 
Then test yourself by the questions and suggestions at the end of 
the selection. Then read the story again. Notice how much 
more you get out of the second reading. 


Before the Central Pacific Railroad pierced the great 
Sierra barrier and linked the Pacific coast with the rest of 
the United States, there was much difficulty in getting the 
mail over the mountains in winter. Among the people then 
living in the Sacramento Valley was John A. Thompson, a 
man who was born in Norway. One winter day he learned 
of the terrible struggle they were having to get the mail 
across icy rocks and through gigantic snowdrifts. It was 
before the tough little bronchos of the Pony Express began 
their shuttle-like dashes to and fro across plain and moun- 
tain. There seemed no way for the settlers but to be 
shut out from the rest of the world until the coming of 
spring. 

But Thompson remembered that they know better than 
to try to go through fifty feet of snow in Norway; they 
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travel over the top of it He began to recall memories of 
his boyhood, twenty years previous, among the snow-locked 
mountains of the Lang Fjeld, where a man buckled on skis 
upon leaving his house in winter as surely as he put on 
warm clothing. 

At that time he was at work splitting some oak timbers. 
It occurred to him to make a pair of skis and try to go over 
the ranges himself. So he began to work out a pair of these 
snow-sliders. Clumsy affairs they were when finished—ten- 
foot strips of green oak, four inches wide, shaped with what 
he thought was the right curve. When he put them on the 
scales at Placerville, they registered a weight of twenty-five 
pounds—fit runners for the Frost Giants themselves ! 

But Thompson was a big, powerful, hundred-and-eighty- 
pound six-footer. The sight of those curving skis made his 
pulse jump as when he had swooped down the steep hillsides 
about his boyhood home—the nearest sensation to an aero- 
plane dive that this stolid earth offers. So he stole off to 
practice in solitude the use of these tricky runways. 

The knack of the thing soon returned: it’s all a matter 
of balance, like bicycle riding. He cut himself a long pole, 
and found this as helpful as it is to the acrobat. 

One day his miner friends at Placerville were struck 
dumb with surprise to see Johnny come shooting down the 
mountainside, over ice and drifts, faster than a crashing 
avalanche, erect and swaying the long pole held cross- 
ways. 

He swung down to the store, flushed and breathless, and 
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the gaping crowd pressed about him, examining his skis. 
Showshoes they knew all about, for the trappers had long 
ago brought these in from the North; but while the evidence 
of their eyes would not permit them to deny that these slid- 
ers would hold a man up over soft snow, they were all sure 
he would have a broken neck if he kept on. 

But Thompson’s Norse blood had found something that 
satisfied instincts a thousand years old. He laughed at 
these prophecies, and kept on practicing till he knew what 
his skis would do, downhill or up. Then he applied for the 
job of mail-carrier between Placerville and Carson City. 

There wasn’t much competition. Pick and shovel or 
hammer work in a mine was a life of ease beside fighting 
one’s way across those snow-filled canyons by dizzy preci- 
pices and wind-scourged rocks. Many a man had left his 
frozen body there for the hungry bears and wolves. 

In the January following his first experiment, Thomp- 
son began to cover his ninety-mile route. 

There was not a hut between the two points—it was one 
savage primeval wilderness of winter mountains. The mail- 
bag made a pack that a seasoned prospector would have 
considered pretty heavy on good level footing. For a time 
it weighed as much as a hundred pounds. The carrier was 
the sole overland link between all California and the rest of 
the United States. 

All that winter Thompson sped to and fro on this soli- 
tary and perilous work. The eastern trip took three days 
on account of the terrific climbs on the Placerville side. 
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Coming back, he whizzed down these hair-raising slopes so 
fast that he cut the time to two days. 

He never took along blankets, nor even an overcoat. 
Extra clothing was too hot even in zero weather when sweat- 
ing up those steeps, and his official pack was a man’s-sized 
load without any personal extras. 

A little jerked beef or dried sausage, with some biscuits 
or crackers, eaten while he ran, was his food. Snow water 
or a headlong stream quenched his thirst. His delight came 
in the long glides down some stretch of snow steep as a 
house-roof, with the wind whistling through his long: blond 
Northman’s hair. 

He had no regular trail. The rocks, special trees, valley 
slopes, and distant peaks became familiar landmarks. And 
that mysterious instinct of direction, which is found in some 
almost half-witted Newfoundland trapper as well as in the 
little black savage of the African jungle, was a better guide 
than the compass. 

‘“T was never lost—I can’t be lost,’’ he used to say. ‘‘T 
can go anywhere in the mountains, day or night, storm or 
shine. I can’t be lost.’’ Tapping his forehead, he added: 
‘“There’s something in here that keeps me right.’’ 

He always started on as exact time as a fast mail train, 
and got through with much more certainty. He did not 
know that tallow rubbed on the under surfaces of his skis 
would prevent the sun-softened snow from sticking to them; 
he simply overcame the hampering clogs by a little extra 
bull-force and persistence. Or if traveling became utterly 
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impossible, he would camp where he was, wait till the night 
froze a crust on the surface, and then push on with the 
stars for beacons. 

Storms never stopped him; he would buck into the teeth 
of a howling blizzard with his heavy pack. He was the 
Ski Limited, with government mail, and weather could not 
prevent him from keeping that sacred schedule. 

Nor did he bother about such trifles as Indians, grizzlies, 
wolves, or mountain lions. He did take a six-shooter at 
first, but later decided that his flying skis were as much pro- 
tection as he needed. He saved weight by leaving it behind. 

When he struck a piece of precipitous country where 
night travel was too dangerous, or when he needed his few 
hours of sleep, he would camp. It was a simple operation. 
Picking out a dead pine stump, he would set fire to it. An 
armful of spruce or fir boughs, hacked off with his knife and 
spread perhaps on top of thirty feet of snow, made a bed. 
His leather mail-bag was the only pillow a mountaineer 
needed. And bedclothes were unnecessary, no matter how 
low the thermometer or how biting the gale, for such vital 
toughness as he soon developed. 

If no pine stump offered itself for a camp-fire, he would 
select a dead tree that had a decided lean to one side, and 


transform that into a fiery pillar for warmth and cheer. | 


There was a good reason for insisting on the lean: the tree 

would frequently burn through while he was asleep and 

come down with a crash and a hurtling abroad of blazing 

fragments. On the upper side he was fairly safe from having 
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this giant smash down on him, or shower him with lighted 
faggots. Many a time, however, he would be startled in 
the night by a sudden volley of crackings like a pistol, as his 
burning tree went over the wrong way. He learned to leap 
instantaneously from dreams into a hundred-yard sprint, 
and to keep sprinting till he was safe. 

Occasionally some big overhanging rock would offer him 
a night’s shelter. At Cottage Rock, six miles below Straw- 
berry Valley, he housed luxuriously like a hibernating bear 
in a little cave about the size and shape of a baker’s oven, 
in front of wh ch he built his fire. 

For twenty winters this hardy Norseman carried the 
mails on his skis across these Sierra Nevada mountains, 
risking his life as a matter of course, and laying out for him- 
self a daily routine of hardships that would have dismayed 
even a Rocky Mountain trapper. Much of the time com- 
munication would have been cut off altogether but for his 
intrepidity and machine-like steadiness. 

He did his job because he took a pride in the achieve- 
ment. Otherwise it wouldn’t have been done. The pay 
was poor enough at best; but for two years Congress made 
no appropriations for the service. Thompson stuck to it 
like a burr and the people of the two settlements on both 
sides of the mountains, who were most directly concerned 
in keeping up the service, assured him they would raise the 
money by subscription if the-government did not pay it. 

When he was nearly fifty. years old, the ski-runner tried 
to secure some return from the government for his unpaid 
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work and the peculiar hardships he had undergone for the 
public benefit. His petition to Congress, asking for six 
thousand dollars, was warmly seconded by the state author- 
ities. Much of the amount was an actual debt due to him. 

But this petition and a trip all the way to Washington 
procured him only inexpensive. kind words and promises 
that were never fulfilled. 

The stone over his grave at Genoa, Colorado, has a pair 
of skis carved on it. And ‘‘Snowshoe’’ Thompson, as he 
was known throughout that region, will long be remembered 
as the man who took a hundred pounds on his back and led 


the way across the Sierra for the subsequent pack-train, 


stagecoach, and railway. 
—From ‘‘The Book of Bravery,’ by Henry W. Lanier. 


TO TEST YOUR READING 


See if you ean answer these questions completely. If you find 
one you cannot answer, turn back and read silently and rapidly 
until you find the information which completely answers it. 


1. Who was John A. Thompson? 9. What food did he take? 
2. Why was it difficult to get the 10. How did he keep the trail? 
mail over the mountains in winter? 11. What did he do when storms 


3. What was the Pony Express? 

4. Why did Mr. Thompson make 
a pair of skis? Describe them. 

5. What did his friends think of 
them? 

6. How long was his mail route? 

7. What weight did he carry? 

8. What camp equipment did he 
carry and how did he make his camp? 


came? 


12. How long did he carry the 


mails? 
13. What pay did he receive? 
14. What did Congress finally 
give him? 
15. What was marked on his 


’ gravestone? 


16. Do youlike this story? Why? 
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EXPLAIN 


1. ‘‘But Thompson’s Norse blood had found something that 
satisfied instincts a thousand years old.’’ 

2. ‘‘And that mysterious instinct of direction ... was a 
better guide than a compass.’’ 

3. ‘‘Nor did he bother about such trifles as Indians, grizzlies, 
wolves, or mountain lions.’’ 

4. ‘Weather could not prevent him from keeping that sacred 
schedule.’’ 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why couldn’t the Ski-Runner Thompson be lost? Have 
you a good sense of direction? Have you a good sense of time? 
How can you test yourself? 

2. How important was the ski-runner’s service? What do 
you admire most in the man? 

3. What does this story tell us about the character of pioneers 
like Thompson? 

4. Compare this ski-runner’s service with the air mail service 
we now have. 


BOOKS TO READ 


If you like this story you may want to read other stories in 
Henry Lanier’s ‘‘Book of Bravery,’’ published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. All are true stories. Ask your librarian for the book. 

The story of the Pony Express is one of the thrilling experi- 
ences of pioneer days on the Western frontier. You will find it 
mentioned in school histories and excellent accounts of it in Bar- 
stow’s ‘‘ Westward Movement’’ and in Faris’s ‘‘ Real Stories from 
Our History.’’ 

opal 


MAJOR WASHINGTON 


Here you have an interesting story of George Washington as a 
young man. It shows how his earlier experience and strong char- 
acter had fitted him for a great trust when the opportunity came. 
Suppose he had been an idle, undependable boy—well, you would 
not have this remarkable story about him. 

As you read the story, stop a moment at the end of each para- 
graph to fix in mind its main thought or points. 

Read silently and as rapidly as you can to get the meaning. 

Before reading, make sure you know the meaning of: 


invaluable for scouting demanding an answer 

the man for the enterprise military affairs 

a guard of honor with much ceremony 

a snail’s pace worst conceivable weather 


defiance of the English government 


1. In 1751, Washington was made a major in the Colo- 
nial army. He was only nineteen years old, and had no 
knowledge of military affairs, but his work as a surveyor 
had given him a knowledge of the country that made him 
invaluable for scouting. 

2. At that time the French and English were quarrel- 
ling about the ownership of lands on the Ohio River. Each 
was sending out settlers, and was trying to prevent the other 
from trading with the Indians. In 1753, Governor Dinwid- 
die, of Virginia, heard that the French were building a fort 
where Pittsburgh now is, and he wished to send a man with 
a letter to the French commander of the fort, demanding 
an explanation. It was dangerous work. The messenger 
would have to make his way through the wilderness in win- 
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ter, he would have to make friends with Indians, who were 
said all to be on the French side, he would need to have a 
clear head in dealing with the French, and he would have 
to give an intelligent account of his journey and observa- 
tions to the governor. Governor Dinwiddie judged, from 
all that he had heard of Major Washington, that here was 
the very man for the enterprise. And he was only twenty- 
one ! 

3. On this dangerous journey he took with him his old 
fencing-master and Christopher Gist, one of the best guides 
in Virginia. He collected horses, ammunition, and provi- 
sions, and chose four experienced woodsmen to take care 
of the baggage and animals. By the time they were ready 
the ground was covered with snow, and the streams were 
so high that they could not be swum by the horses. These 
were taken by roundabout trails, while some of the party 
went by canoe. Only after a week of the hardest sort of 
travel did they find themselves on the bank of the Ohio 
River, in the heart of the country belonging to the Indians 
known as the Six Nations. 

4, Realizing the danger, that the French might have 
persuaded the Indians to attack any English-speaking per- 
sons who came that way, Washington halted his little party 
and asked for a meeting with the Indian chiefs. He told 
them that the English were friendly to them and would 
protect them, and asked their assistance to get a letter deliv- 
ered to the commander of the French fort. He also gave 
them gifts. To his surprise, the big chief among the In- 
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dians, whose name was Half King, addressed him as Conoto- 
carius, which means ‘‘the devourer of villages.’? Probably 
this name came from the fact that one of Washington’s 
ancestors, nearly a hundred years before, had led an expe- 
dition in which several Indian villages had been burned, 
and the Indians had never forgotten the fear that his name 
had caused. So Half King promised Washington a guard 
of honor to accompany him in safety to the French fort; 


but only after much trouble and delay on the part of the 


Indians, who always proceed slowly and with much cere- 
mony in matters of this sort, was he able to deliver his let- 
ter, and to set out for home with a sealed reply. 

5. But he soon found out that the Indians had been 
almost won over by the French; and he had the greatest 
difficulty in getting their assistance for the return journey. 
After a time he left them and went on with only his own 
men. His pack horses gave out, and the baggage had to 
be loaded on the riding horses. They went on at a snail’s 
pace through heavy drifts of snow. 
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6. Finally, Washington decided that it would be bet- 
ter for him and Gist to go on ahead on snowshoes, and let 
the horses follow when they could. He knew that Governor 
Dinwiddie was anxiously awaiting a reply. He and Gist 
put on Indian dress, and, each carrying a knapsack and a 
gun, they set off alone the day after Christmas. 

7. In spite of their difficulties, they traveled eighteen 
miles the first day, and arrived at an Indian village having 
the cheerful name of Murdering Town. There they met 
some French Indians, one of whom pretended to know Mr. 
Gist, and offered to guide the travelers to the nearest trail. 
Gist was suspicious of the man; but Washington was so 
eager to make his report that he let the Indian go with 
them. After eight or ten miles they suspected that he was 
leading them astray. When they proposed a halt, he grew 
surly and declared that they would all be scalped if they 
stopped, for he knew that there were unfriendly Indians 
in those woods. They went on, growing more and more 
suspicious, until at last they refused to go a step farther in 
that direction, although the Indian said that his cabin was 
so near that two warwhoops could be heard there. While 
they were wondering what to do, he suddenly raised his gun 
and fired at them; then, seeing that he had missed, he ran 
to the shelter of a tree, where he attempted to reload. Had 
not Washington interfered, Gist would have killed him on 
the spot. 

8. They presently decided to let him go, thinking that 
he would run straight to the place where they suspected an 
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ambush was waiting for them. So Gist pretended to be- 
lieve that he had fired the gun as a signal, and told him to 
run to his cabin and bring them food. The moment he dis- 
appeared, they ran as hard as they could in the opposite 
direction. By desperate work they managed to keep going 
all the night. They dared not halt or light a fire for fear 
their smoke would be seen; and they knew that they were 
not safe until they had put the Indians off their trail by 
crossing a stream. 

9. At last they reached the Allegheny River, but it was 
too deep to ford. Their only chance of crossing was to 
build a raft. With desperate haste, having only one hatchet 
between them, they cut down a few trees and bound them | 
together, clambered aboard the logs, and pushed away from 
the shore. 

10. The stream was swift and deep and full of floating 
ice, and in trying to steady the clumsy craft with a pole, 
Washington was jerked overboard into about ten feet of 
freezing water. He would have been drowned, had he not 
managed to hang on to one of the logs of the raft. 

11. But their troubles did not end there. In the mid- 
dle of the stream the two men were unable to drive the raft 
to either shore. Finally it drifted near an island, upon which 
they managed to scramble. There they remained all night. 
The next morning the river was frozen hard, and they 
crossed it on the ice. But Mr. Gist’s fingers and some of 
his toes had been frozen; and they had a terrible time forc- 
ing their way through the woods to an Indian trader’s 
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cabin, where they were given shelter and food. There they 
learned that a band of Indians had recently killed and 
scalped a party of seven men and women; sb they decided 
that it was better to wait for their horses and the others of 
their party before venturing again into the forests. 

12. After other troubles and adventures, Washington 
went on, in the worst conceivable weather, which made 
traveling all but impossible, and finally arrived safe at 
Williamsburg, where the Governor was. 

13. The letter which he had brought from the French 
commandant was practically a defiance of the English Gov- 
ernment; and, realizing that war would follow, Dinwiddie 
ordered Washington to make a full written report of all that 
he had seen and heard, and to have it ready within twenty- 
four hours. 

14. Fortunately, Washington had kept a diary, and he 
was able at once to give such valuable information about 
the French fort and its garrison, about the Indians, and the 
surrounding country, that it was printed and published as 
a government record. 

15. This was a wonderful performance for a young man 
not yet twenty-two years old; and within three months its 
author was made a lieutenant colonel. 

16. Here, as in later life, we find Washington showing 
the steady judgment, courage, and persistence that lead to 
doing well all that is undertaken. 

—From ‘‘On the Trail of Washington,’’ 
by Frederick Trevor Hill. 
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TO TEST YOUR READING 


“71. “How old was Washington when he was made major in 
the Colonial Army? 
{ 2. The task required was dangerous for four reasons. 
Name them exactly. 

{ 3. How many men did Washington take with him? Who 
were they? 

§ 4. Why did Washington desire a meeting with the Indian 
chiefs? Why did Half King address him as Conotocarius? 

(5. What difficulties did Washington face at the outset of 
the return journey? There were two main ones. 

{ 6. Why was Washington anxious to get back quickly? 

{ 7. What difficulty did he have with his Indian guide? 
8-11. What experience did he have at the Allegheny 
River? 

{| 12-15. What do these paragraphs tell? 

{| 16. What strong points are Heer out in this paragraph? 
Express them in other words. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. There may be members of the class who do not understand 
how a surveyor does his work; what a fencing-master is; how a 
raft is built. See if all this is clear to you and to the others. 

2. What do you know of the life of Washington that is not 
given in this account? 


BOOKS TO READ 


You may like to read all of Frederick Trevor Hill’s ‘‘On the 
Trail of Washington.’’ Ask your librarian for it. 

Another splendid book for you at this time is “‘ Washington: 
A Virginia Cavalier,’’ by William H. Mace. 
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A STORY OF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE 
IN AMERICA 


Written at the time 


The next story/is, for the most part, in the very words of the 
men who were among the first to settle in America. It is froma 
book of accounts, by the Pilgrims themselves, of their adventures 
when they arrived in Massachusetts in 1620. You will find some 
strange and quaint expressions in the story. Make note of them 
and later discuss their meaning. 

Read silently first and then prepare the part you like best for 
oral reading in class. 

Try to imagine the scenes and situations as if you yourself were 
one of the party. 

As you finish each section, choose a good title for it. Bring 
your list of titles to class. Be sure you have a good reason for 
each one. Each title should suggest the main thought or purpose 
of the section for which it is used. In class period, you may wish 
to vote on the best title. 

As you finish each section, turn to the study helps at the end 
and do as directed. 


ADVENTURES OF THE PILGRIMS 
it 


Wednesday, the sixth of September, 1620,.the wind com- 
ing east northeast; we set sail from Plymouth. After many 
difficulties in boisterous storms, at length by God’s provi- 
dence, upon the ninth of November following, at daybreak, 
we spied land which afterward proved to be Cape Cod. 
The appearance of it much comforted us, especially seeing 
so goodly a land and wooded to the brink of the sea. Upon 
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the eleventh of November we came to anchor in the Bay, 
which is a good and blessed harbor, almost like a circle, 
and about four miles from land to land, and large enough 
for a thousand sail of ships to ride safely. Growing all 
about it are oaks, pines, juniper, sassafras, and other sweet 
wood. There we went ashore for wood and water, and re- 
freshed our people while our shallop was made ready to 
look for a home for us. Every day we saw whales playing 
about our ship. If we had had means to take them, we 
might have made three or four thousand pounds’ worth of 
oil, said our master captain and others experienced in 
fishing. 

We could not come nearer the shore than three-quarters 
of a mile because of shallow water; so our people going 
ashore were forced to wade a bowshot or two in landing. 
Thus many got colds and coughs, for it was often freezing 
weather. 


Il 


On Monday, the thirteenth of November, we unshipped 
our shallop and took her on land to mend and repair her. 
It was sixteen or seventeen days before the carpenter had 
finished his work. While this was going on our women went 
ashore to wash their clothes, as they had great need. 

Some of our people were impatient to travel by land into 
the country to see whether it might be fit for us to settle in 
or not. Sixteen men, under the leadership of Captain Miles 
Standish, set out, every one with his musket, sword, and 
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corslet. We marched in single file for about the distance 
of a mile by the sea, then we espied five or six people with 
a dog coming toward us. These were savages who, when 
they saw us, ran into the wood and whistled the dog after 


them. Our men followed, but the Indians ran with might 
and main and our people could not come near them. We 
followed the tracks of the Indians that night about ten 
miles, but when darkness came upon us, we made camp. 
We set three sentinels, and of the others, some of us kindled 
a fire and others fetched wood. 

In the morning, as soon as we could see the tracks of the 
Indians, we followed them until we had turned the head of 
a long creek. There they took to the woods, and we after 
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them in the hope of finding some of their dwellings. But 
we marched under hills, into long valleys, through boughs 
and bushes which tore our very armor in pieces, and yet 
could meet with none of them, nor their houses, nor find 
any fresh water, which we greatly needed. We had brought 
with us only biscuit and Holland cheese and a little bottle of 
aqua vite,! so that we were sore athirst. 

About ten o’clock we came into a deep valley full of 
brush, Dutch myrtle, and long grass, through which we 
found little paths or tracks. There we saw a deer and 
found springs of fresh water, of which we were heartily glad, 
and sat down to drink our first New England water with as 
much delight as ever we drank anything in our lives. Then 
we turned back to the shore and made a fire, so that our 
comrades in the ship might see where we were, and so 
marched on. After a time we found a plain of about fifty 
acres, fit for the plough, where the Indians had formerly 
planted corn. 

After this we went along the sands to a place where there 
was new stubble from which they had harvested corn this 
year, and here also were many walnut trees and great store 
of strawberries and also some grapevines. Presently we 
found a place where a house had been and a few old bricks 
laid together. Also we found a great kettle which had been 
some ship’s kettle and brought out of Europe. 

There was also a heap of sand newly made—we could 
see how they had paddled it with their hands—in which we 

‘aqua vite: (’kwa vi’té) brandy or other spirits. 
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dug up a little old basket full of fair Indian corn, and later 
a fine great new basket full of very fair corn of this year— 
some six and thirty ears of corn, some yellow and some red 
and others mixed with blue. The basket was round and 
narrow at the top. It held about three or four bushels, as 
much as two of us could lift from the ground, and was very 
handsome and cunningly made. 

While we were busy about these things we set our men 
as sentinels in a ring, all but two or three who were digging. 
After much consultation we decided to take with us the 
kettle and as much of the corn as we could carry. Later, 
if we could find any of the Indians and come to talk with 
them, we would give them back their kettle and pay them 
for the corn. So we took all the ears and put a good deal 
of the worse corn in the kettle for two men to bring away 
on a staff. But we were so laden with armour that we could 
not carry much. 

Not far from this we found the ruins of an old fort, which 
we believed had been made by some Christians. It was 
near the river which we had seen from the ship and which 
we were trying to reach. By the river we saw two canoes, 
one on each side. As we could not well go forward by land, 
we turned back that same night, camping by a great fire 
and keeping good watch with three sentinels all night long. 
It proved a very rainy night. 

In the morning we coasted the wood again on our home- 
ward way and presently were lost. As we wandered we 
came to a tree where a young sapling was bent over a bough 
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and some acorns were strewed underneath. As we were 
looking at it, William Bradford, being in the rear, went 
about to look at it. It gave a sudden jerk and he was im- 
mediately caught by the leg. It was a very neat device for 
catching deer. In the end we got out of the wood, passing 
much game. We saw three bucks, but we would rather 
have had one of them. We also saw great flocks of wild 
geese and ducks, but they were very shy of us. So we 
marched, sometimes in the woods and sometimes on the 
sands and sometimes in the water up to the knees, till at 
length we came near the ship. Then we shot off our guns 
and the long boat came to fetch us. Thus we were both 
weary and welcome home. 


Ill 


We found all our people busy bringing wood, sawing 
timber, and helving tools to build a new shallop. But the 
inconvenience of the harbor greatly hindered us. We could 
' neither go to nor come from the shore but at high water. 
Sometimes we waded to the knee and even to the middle of 
the thigh in going and coming. But in the cold and stormy 
weather it brought colds and coughs to many, of which 
they later died. 

When the shallop was ready, four and twenty men were 
appointed and armed to go to explore the rivers before men- 
tioned. Our captain, Master Jones, wished to go with us, 
and we took with us such of his sailors as he thought wise. 
In all we were about four and thirty men. We made Mas- 
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ter Jones our leader. The weather was rough and the 
winds were so contrary that we were forced, some in the 
shallop and others in the long boat, to row to the nearest 
shore the wind would let us reach, and then to wade out 
above the knees. The wind was so strong that the shallop 
could not keep the water and was forced to land. But we 
marched six or seven miles farther and left the men in the 
shallop to come up with us as soon as they could. It blew 
and snowed all that day and it froze also. Some of our 
people now caught their death of colds there. The next 
day about eleven o’clock our shallop came up to us and we 
went aboard. Then we sailed to the river that we had dis- 
covered before, which we named ‘‘Cold Harbor.’’ We 
landed our men between two creeks and marched some four 
or five miles by the larger of them and the shallop followed 
us. At length night came on and our men were tired with 
marching up and down steep hills and deep valleys which 
lay half a foot thick with snow. We camped that night 
under a few pine trees and we got three tat geese and six 
ducks for our supper, which we ate with soldiers’ stomachs, 
for we had eaten little all that day. Our plan was the next 
morning to go up to the head of this river, for we supposed 
it would be fresh water. 

In the morning we did not hold to our resolve, for many 
disliked the leanness of the soil and the badness of the har- 
bor; so we turned toward the other creek that we met when 
going over to look for the corn that we left behind the other 
day. By the creek we saw the canoe we had seen before 
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still lying on the ground and a flock of geese in the river; 
at which one of us killed a couple of them. We launched the 
canoe and fetched them and then crossed the river in the 
canoe seven or eight times. Then we marched to the place 
where we had found the corn, which we called ‘‘Cornhill’’ 
and found the rest of it of which we were very glad. We 
also dug up a bottle of oil a little farther off and in another 
place we found more corn, two or three baskets of Indian 
wheat and a bag of beans. In all we had about ten bushels, 
which will serve us sufficiently for seed. And it was surely 
by God’s providence that we found this good corn, for else 
we know not how we should have managed. 

While we were busy with this employment, as bad wea- 
ther threatened, Master Jones was eager to return to the 
ship, but some of us were anxious to make further discovery 
and to find out the Indians’ habitations; so we sent home 
with him our excess people and some that were sick and all 
the corn. 

Eighteen of us stayed there that night and asked that 
the shallop might return to us the next ne and bring mat- 
tocks and spades. 

The next morning we followed some beaten tracks of In- 
dians into the woods, expecting to come upon town or 
houses. After a while we lighted upon a beaten path al- 
most two feet broad, but we had marched five or six miles 
into the woods and returned another way before we saw 
any signs of people. 

While we were thus ranging and searching, two of the 
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sailors, who were newly come ashore, spied two houses 
which had been lately dwelt in but were now unoccupied. 
So soon seven or eight of us went back with them and found 
that we had been within a bowshot of these houses before. 
The houses were made of long young saplings, bent at both 
ends and stuck into the ground. They were round like an 
arbor and entirely covered with thick and well-wrought 
mats. The door, not more than a yard high, had a mat be- 
fore it. The chimney was a wide-open hole at the top 
which could be covered with a mat when they pleased. 

The houses were tall enough to stand up in. In the 
center of each were four little stakes, knocked into the 
ground, and small sticks laid over them, on which they hung 
their pots and whatever they had to boil. The house walls 
were lined nicely with mats, and round about the fire on the 
floor lay mats, which are their beds. 

In the houses we found wooden bowls and dishes, earthen 
pots, baskets made of shells, and other baskets of different 
kinds, large and small, fine and coarse. Some were care- 
fully ornamented with black and white patterns. We found 
also two or three deers’ heads, of which one was still fresh. 
There were also deers’ feet stuck up in the houses, harts’ 
horns, eagles’ claws and other such things. We found two 
or three baskets full of parched acorns, pieces of fish, and a 
piece of herring. 

Outside the houses were bundles of flags, sedges, and bul- 
rushes from which the mats were made. In a hollow tree 
we found two or three pieces of venison, but we thought it 
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fitter for the dogs than for us. Some of the best things we 
took away with us and left the houses standing as they 
were. Thus far our second trip of discovery, 


IV 


Soon after, we decided to make a third exploration of the 
country. On Wednesday, the sixth of December, ten of us 
volunteered, among whom were Captain Miles Standish, 
Master Carver, the first governor of the colony, and William 
Bradford, who writes this account, and also five seamen. 
We set out in very cold and hard weather. The water froze 
on our clothes and made them like coats of iron. We sailed 
along the shore six or seven leagues, but saw neither river 
nor creek. At length we came upon a tongue of land with 
a sightly point. As we drew near the shore we spied some 
ten or twelve Indians very busy about a black thing until 
they saw us and ran to and fro as if they were carrying 
something away. We landed some distance from them, but 
with great difficulty, as the sand was so flat. Then we 
made a barricade around our camp and got firewood and 
placed sentinels, and passed the night there. We saw the 
smoke from the fires of the savages, but they were about 
four or five miles away. 

In the morning we divided our companies, some eight in 
the shallop and the others on the shore, and went to explore’ 
this place. We directed our course along the sea sands where 
we first saw the Indians. There we saw that it was a 
grampus' which they had been cutting up. We found it 

1grampus (grim’ptis): one of the smaller whales. 
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there and the pieces scattered along the way. This place 
we called ‘‘Grampus Bay’’ because we found so many of 
these fish there. We followed the track of the Indians’ bare 
feet a long way over the sands until they struck into the 
woods, and we found where corn had been planted, and de- 
serted Indian houses, but no people. We went ranging up 
and down until the sun drew low and then we hastened out 
of the woods to come to our camp. 

So, being both weary and faint, for we had eaten noth- 
ing on that day, we made our camp and gathered our fire- 
wood, eating such food as we had. Then we went to rest 
after setting our watch. About midnight we heard a great 
hideous cry and our sentinels called ‘‘Arm! Arm!’’ So we 
bestirred ourselves and shot off a couple of muskets and the 
noise ceased. We concluded that it was a company of 
wolves or foxes. Some one told us that he had heard such 
a noise in Newfoundland. 

About five o’clock in the morning we began to be stir- 
ring. Two or three of us who doubted whether the muskets 
would go off made trial of them and shot them off. After 
prayers we prepared ourselves for breakfast and for our 
journey. It being now twilight in the morning, we began 
to carry things down to the shallop. Some said it was not 
best to carry the armour down, but others that it would be 
more convenient. Two or three said that they would not 
carry theirs till they went themselves. As it fell out, the 
water not being high ‘enough, they laid the things down on 
the shore and came back to breakfast. All upon a sudden, 
we heard a great and strange cry which we knew to be the 
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same voice which we had heard in the night, though the 
notes varied. One of our companions came running in and 
cried: ‘‘They are men—Indians! Indians!’’ And with 
that their arrows came flying among us. 

Our men ran out with all speed to recover their arms as, 
by the good providence of God, they all did. Captain Miles 
Standish, having his musket ready, made a shot and after 
him another. After they two had shot, two more were 
ready. But our captain wished us not to shoot until we 
could take aim; for we knew not what need we should have 
and there were only four of us who had our arms there 
ready and stood before the open side of our barricade which 
was first assailed. It seemed best to defend this lest the 
enemy should take it and our stuff and so have the advan- 
tage against us. We were anxious about the shallop but we 
hoped the others would defend it. We called to them to 
know how it was with them and they answered ‘‘ Well, 
well!’’ each one, and ‘‘Be of good courage.’’ We heard 
three of their muskets go off and then others call for embers 
to light their matches. One man, taking a log out of the 
fire on his shoulder, went to carry it to them. The cry of 
our enemies was dreadful, especially when our men went 
out to get their arms. ‘‘Woach! Woach—woach—ha—ha 
—ha—woach—hach—woach !” 

There was a fellow who seemed to be their captain, who’ 
stood behind a tree, nalf a musket shot from us, and there 
let his arrows fly at us. He did send three arrows which 
were all avoided by stooping. He stood three shots of the 
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musket; but at length one man took full aim at him, after 
which he gave a great cry and away they were off. We fol- 
lowed them about a quarter of a mile, leaving six to guard 
the shallop. Then we shouted all together twice and shot 
off a couple of muskets and so returned. This we did so 
that they might see we were not afraid of them nor dis- 
couraged. 


Vv 


Thus it pleased God to vanquish our enemies and give 
us our deliverance. By their noise we could guess that 
there were thirty or forty of them, and some thought that 
there were many more. In the dark of the morning we 
could not so well discern them among the trees as they could 
see us by our fire. We checked up eighteen of their arrows, 
which we have sent to England by Master Jones [when the 
Mayflower returned in 1621]. Some of these arrows were 
headed with brass, others with harts’ horns, and others with 
eagles’ claws. No doubt many more were shot, for those 
we found were almost covered with leaves. Yet by the 
special providence of God none of them either hit or hurt 
us, although many of them came close by us and on each 
side of us and some coats which hung up in our barricade 
were shot through and through. 

So, after we had given our thanks for our deliverance, 
we took our shallop and went on our journey and called this 
place ‘‘The First Encounter.’’ 

—From Young’s ‘‘Chronicles of New England.’’ 
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STUDY HELPS 
SxctTion I 


1. Why do you suppose mention is made of ‘‘the wind com- 
ing from the northeast’’? Was it favorable or unfavorable? 
2. Explain: ‘‘by God’s providence’’; ‘‘brink of the sea’’; 


‘‘a thousand sail of ships’’; ‘‘three or four thousand pounds 
worth of oil’’; ‘‘forced to wade a bowshot.’’ 
Section II 


1. Explain in § 1, ‘‘unshipped our shallop’’; { 2, ‘‘cors- 
let’’; § 3, ‘‘sore athirst.’’ 

2. How do you account for the great kettle they found? ({ 5.) 

3. In § 7, explain the snare or trap they found. 


Srction III 


In § 1, why was the harbor inconvenient? 

In § 2, explain ‘‘we ate with soldiers’ stomachs.’’ 
In § 3, why did they not like this place? 

Find the paragraphs that tell of the Indian homes. 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What plants and trees did the Pilgrims find? What ani- 
mals and birds? Make a complete list of them. 
2. Which part of the story do you like best? 


BOOKS TO READ 


Would you like to read more of Young’s ‘‘Chronicles of New 
England’’? ‘Try to get it and these other books at the library. 


‘In Colonial Days,’’ by W. F. Gordy, pp. 53-72. Scribners. 
‘Stories of the Pilgrims,’’ by M. B. Pumphrey. Rand-MeNally. 
‘Indians and Pioneers,’’ by Hazard and Dutton. Silver, Burdett. 
‘“The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ by H. W. Longfellow. 
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PILGRIM MOTHERS 


Now thank God for the women 
Who dared the perilous sea 
With our adventurous ancestors, 

To bear them company! 


They sailed, they knew not whither 
They came, nor questioned why, 

But that the men-folk whom they loved 
Without their care would die. 


Babes newly born they carried, 
And bairns with wavering feet; 
But never a cow was there for milk, 
And never a stove for heat. 


Through toil and want and danger 
High-hearted they could wait; 

They lived and died for the commonweal, 
And mothered a nursling State. 


Thank God for the brave women 
Of a hard three-hundred years! 
Have they not earned a nation’s trust 
Through sacrifice and tears? 
—ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


How did crossing the ocean on the ‘‘Mayflower’’ in 1620 differ 
from crossing the ocean on a big steamer today? 
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BIRDS, FLOWERS, ANIMALS, AND TREES 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘‘Here is a story-book 
Thy father hath written for thee.’’ 


’ she said, 


‘“Come wander with me,’ 
‘‘Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 


In the manuscripts of God.’’ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 


The rhymes of the universe. 


—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


MORE ABOUT BIRDS 


Birds have always been a source of joy and of usefulness to 
man. The wild music of their songs, and the bright colors of their 
plumage have made his world more beautiful; and their feeding 
habits have added much to his wealth. Birds help to destroy the 
insects that feed upon the earth’s food: supply. Without birds, 
successful agriculture would in a short time become impossible. 
Some birds protect man against disease by eating germ-carrying 
insects, such as flies and mosquitoes. Others eat weed seeds liter- 
ally by the ton. Still others, as the hawks and owls, devour field 
mice and animals which destroy the farmer’s crops. From others 
man gets eggs and flesh for his food. No group of animals meets 
more of his needs. 


BIRD LANGUAGE: WHAT BIRDS SAY 


If you find you cannot whistle a bird’s song, you may 
put it into words that will say as nearly as possible what 
the bird seems to be singing. This will help fix it in your 
memory. 

Thoreau told us of the brown thrasher’s talk to the 
farmer: ‘‘Cover it up! cover it up! cover it up! Pick it 
up! pick it up! pick it up! Pull it up! pull it up! pull it 
up!’’ We can see that brown thrashers are not thrushes 
at all but are related to those nervous little scolds, the wrens. 

John Burroughs gave us words for the ovenbird’s call: 
‘“Teacher ! teacher!! TEACHER!!!’’ 

In the springtime the goldfinch throws off his usual 
silence and sings a pretty mating song. ‘‘Sweet, sweet, 
sweet, Marjorie, Marjorie,’’ he sings, as if in compliment to 
his lady. 


GOLD FINGY 


‘“Who, who, who are you?’’ Thoreau says is the ques- 
tion of the great horned owl. His great eyes and: tall ears 
show his curiosity. He has a right, too, as you enter his 
forest home, to inquire: ‘‘Who, who, who are you?’’ 

We all know of the birds that go about telling their own 
names. ‘‘Chick-a-dee-dee’’? comes from a businesslike lit- 
tle bird. ‘‘Phoebe!’’ is the petulant call of the flycatcher 
pheebe, and ‘“‘Pee-e-wee!’’ is the discouraged, hot-weather 
drawl of the wood pewee. 

The vireos are easy to tell by their music, especially the 
red-eyed vireo. ‘‘You see it—you know it—do you hear 
me?—do you believe it?’’ he sings as he trips about the 
tree trunks, picking up insects between the phrases. 

Some one gives the bobolink’s song in the words below. 
If run through quickly and with increasing rapidity and a 
rising inflection, it mimics admirably the spring song of this 
jolly, careless, light-hearted, boisterous fellow. He doesn’t 
try to sing, but opens his mouth and lets the music bubble 


out. ‘‘Tom Noodle, Tom Noodle, you owe me, you owe me 
ten shillings and sixpence!’’—‘‘I paid you, I paid you!’’— 
‘You didn’t, you didn’t !’’—‘‘ You lie, you lie, you cheat !’’ 


After that, the black and white dandy who has been singing 
both sides of the quarrel tumbles down into the grass to rest 


himselt. —From “The Bird Book,” by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 
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BIRD SONGS IN VERSE 


Have you ever tried to put into words the song of any bird? 
It is fun to try. The following poem shows how easy it is to 
find words: 


Brrps IN THE MorNING 


This is the carol the Robin throws 
Over the edge of the valley; 
Listen how boldly it flows, 
Sally on sally: 


Tirra-lirra, 

Down the river, 
Laughing water 
All a-quiver. 
Day is near, 
Clear, clear. 
Fish are breaking, 
Time for waking. 
Tup, tup, tup! 
Do you hear? 
All clear— 
Wake up! 


This is the ballad the Bluebird sings, 
Unto his mate replying, 
Shaking the tune from his wings 
While he is flying: 
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Surely, surely, surely, 
Life is dear 
Even here. 
Blue above 
You to love, 
Purely, purely, purely. 


This is the song the Brown Thrush flings 
Out of his thicket of roses; 

Hark how it warbles and rings, 
Mark how it closes: 


Luck, luck, 

What luck? 

Good enough for me! 
I’m alive, you see. 
Sun shining, 

No repining; 
Never borrow 

Idle sorrow; 

Drop it! 

Cover it up! 

Hold your cup! 
Joy will fill it, 
Don’t spill it, 
Steady, be ready, 


Good luck ! 
—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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BIRD HOMES AND SHELTER 


It is easy to attract birds to your home by providing 
houses, shelters, food, and water for them, and protecting 
them from their enemies. They appreciate suitable nest- 
ing places, building material, and, above all, baths and 
drinking water. When cared for in the right way they be- 
come very tame and show their appreciation by friendly 
interest about the place, and cheery calls and songs. They 
will come year after year to the same home, if well treated. 

One of the kindliest and most interesting things a person 
can do is to build bird houses. For suggestions, take such 
a book as A. F. Siepert’s ‘‘Bird Houses Boys Can Build.’’ 
It gives much information on the building of nesting sites 
that any careful boy or girl can follow. The Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gives free bulletins on the 
making of bird houses (See Farmers’ Bulletin No. 609). 
-For those, however, who want immediate information, a few 
house dimensions are given here for the most common 


nesters. 

HEIGHT 

ENTRANCE | DIAMETER | HOUSE 

FLOOR | DEPTH OF | ABove OF SHOULD 
HOUSE | pH FLOOR | ENTRANCE | BE ABOVE 

GROUND 

Biuebird.. .../4- MS ea 8” Gm 14” 5’ to 10’ 
House Wren ...| 4x 4” | 6” to 8” toe a 6’ to 10’ 
Chickadee ..... US ed Ue Seton Oe toi 1}! 67 to) 157 
i er 6x8 8” Shelf open on one or | 6’ to 15’ 

more sides 
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Robins make use of nesting shelves that are not com- 
pletely closed in. Wrens are content in tin cans, but houses 
give them greater comfort. Books tell much about the 
building and placing of houses that perhaps we cannot 
_work out for ourselves. The openings, for instanee, should 
face the east, if the prevailing wind does not come from that 
direction. There should be ventilation, and slant of roof 
to carry off rain. 

In Kankakee, Illinois, there lives one of our greatest bird 
lovers—Joseph H. Dodson. He likes to talk and write to 
boys and girls. This is what he says about ‘‘his birds’’: 


At my home, Beautiful Bird Lodge, here on the Kankakee 
River, where I have four acres, I have out eighty bird houses and 
feeding-stations, twenty-eight shelter shelves, and four bird baths. 
I really consider bird baths as essential as food. If you will think 
it over—where are birds to get water? They are afraid of large 
bodies of water and prefer shallow drinking-places. You should 
also keep food in the feeding devices and fresh, cool water in 
the bird bath, as when they become accustomed to feed and seek 
water in a given place they will go on doing so to your great 
pleasure and to your garden’s advantage. If you do not have 
these two essentials on your place, they will be forced to look else- 
where for them. No task is too much trouble for us in caring for 
and making our birds happy. . . . 

I know this to be true because I band my martins and blue- 
birds, and although they winter in South America, Cuba, and the 
Isle of Pines, they always come back to my home, where I have 
a colony of over 300 martins, four pairs of bluebirds, five pairs of 
wrens, a pair of great crested flycatchers, six pairs of flickers 
nesting in my houses, and three pairs of robins, two pairs of cat- 
birds, four pairs of brown thrashers, and five pairs of red cardinals 
nesting on my sheltered shelves. 
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Mr. Dodson will be glad to hear from you. Ask him 
about his bird pictures, bird houses, bird baths, bird cafe- 
terias, etc. He was awarded the Gold Medal for his bird 
houses at the Panama Exposition, at San Francisco. 

Another bird lover, Frederick L. Holtz, says: 


Shy as most birds are, many kinds seem to prefer the neighbor- 
hood of man. Man plants and cultivates vegetables, grains, and 
fruit. Since every cultivated plant has its insect enemies, the 
greater the cultivation of farms and orchards, the greater the food 
supply of the birds. Hence we find more birds about farms and 
villages than in the dense forest or in uncultivated and unsettled 
regions. This applies chiefly to the song birds, and is, of course, 
not true of many game birds. The birds are a very great help to 
the farmer and fruit grower, and if they do take a few berries or a 
little grain, we should not begrudge it to them. So we have a 
practical reason why we are, or should be, interested in birds. 

There are many other associations that make us love the 
birds. It almost seems to the farmer’s boy that the first bluebird 
is the cause of spring. And though one swallow may not make a 
summer, still it is a sign of the times. The fall migration of the 
birds is a warning that winter is near. A touch of brightness is 
added to the winter landscapes by the bluejays, snowbirds, and 
chickadees that remain. 


JENNIE ASKS FOR HELP 


One summer morning shortly after sunrise I was awak- 
ened by the harsh, excited chitter of a bird. It was a house 
_ wren looking in at the window where I lay. She did not 
flutter or make any nervous movements; but in her eager- 
ness to attract my attention she tilted forward, peered into 
my face, and chittered an unmistakable appeal for help. 
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“To you want something, Jennie Wren? Are you in 
trouble?’’ I asked. : 

She continued her persistent, unmusical note. 

‘‘Do you need help?’’ I asked, as I put on my robe 
and slippers. 

Her note became still more eager: ‘‘Yes, yes! Don’t 
waste time! Come quick !’’ 

I ran out and the wren flew.ahead and showed the way. 
She fluttered to a lilac bush, crying harshly all the time: 

‘Here, here, look !’’ 

In a path, below the bush, a black cat licked his lips. 
When he saw me he bounded, with a guilty start, under 
cover. Jennie stopped her chitter as soon as she heard me 
scold the cat. I ran anxiously to the nest, but the young 
wrens were not there. We never saw them again. 

—NINA LEUBRIE. 

Wrens build their homes close to the dwellings of men and 
are interesting to study. 

They scold on the approach of a cat or of a strange person. 
In their happier moods their bubbling song seems loud enough for 
a bird three times their size. ° Wrens build more nests than they 
use, or rather they fill various cavities with materials such as 


they use in making their nests. They eat cutworms, weevils, 
grasshoppers, and other insects. 


TO TEST YOUR OBSERVATION 


What nesting places have you known wrens to use? 
Do they return in the spring to their old homes? 
Of what materials do they build their nests? 

At what date do they appear in your locality? 
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THE NIGHTHAWK 


All over the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from Canada to Mexico, at some time during the year 
the nighthawk can be seen flying in the air. When insect 
food may be had on the wing, especially at dawn and just 
before dark, we hear his familiar cry. 

He darts and circles in the sky with open mouth and 
catches insects enough to keep him and the young night- 
hawks well fed. Numberless mosquitoes’ and gnats are 
caught in the yawning cavern of that mouth. June bugs, 
too, winged ants, flies, moths, beetles, and even grasshop- 
pers are a part of his diet. 

We can identify the nighthawk by his call, a loud 
““Geep! geep!’’ and by the large white patch on each 
wing, which from below makes the wing look as if it had a 
hole in it. 

On the flat tarred and pebbled roofs of our city houses 
the nighthawk sometimes hatches its eggs and rears its 
young without a nest. In the wilds it lays its eggs on the 
ground, perhaps in a stony waste or on a bare rock. 

It may be your good fortune some day to see a night- 
hawk ‘‘sky coasting.’’ He suddenly drops from above, 
eighty feet or more, straight down to earth. But within a 
few feet of the ground he recovers himself and flies upward 
again. Just after his downward dive, when he is recover- 
ing his flight, the air rushes through the long, stiff feathers 
of his wings and makes the sound that is known as the 


booming of the nighthawk. —NINA LEUBRIE. 
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THE WHIPPOORWILL 


Shortly before sunrise, after dusk, and on into the night 
when there is a moon, the whippoorwill distinctly though 
hurriedly calls his name, ‘‘ Whippoorwill.’’ If you are close 
you may hear him end with a ‘‘chuck,’’ as he takes in breath 
for his next call: ‘‘ Whip’-poor-will’, chuck, whip’-poor-will’, 
chuck.’’ At times I have heard the call when it sounded 
like a saw being drawn rapidly through dry timber. 

The whippoorwill is not easily seen. His flight is noise- 
less as an owl’s, and his mottled colors conceal him beauti- 
fully. Like the nighthawk, he perches lengthwise on a limb, 
and never across it. So he may easily be mistaken for the 
knot of a branch, or he may be overlooked. Like the night- 
hawk, too, his feet and legs and claws are not well developed. 
But then he has little use for them when he is in the air. 

He and the nighthawk are of the same family: They both 
deserve our protection. Both are dusk or twilight feeders 
and thus eat insects which otherwise might not be destroyed. 
But for the most part, the whippoorwill feeds nearer the 
ground than the nighthawk. He, too, flies with large, 
open mouth. At the base of his small bill are long, stiff, 
curved bristles. These help him in food-getting; for if an 
insect Just escapes his mouth, it is caught in the bristles and 
is finally gulped down. 
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A whippoorwill never need be mistaken for a nighthawk. 
He has no white wing patches; his colors are brown and tan, 
rather than black and gray and white, and his call is alto- 
gether different, and unmistakable. —NINA LEUBRIE. 


THREE QUESTIONS 


If any one has heard the whippoorwill, will he try to give the 
call for the benefit of those who have not heard it? 

By what marks can you tell a whippoorwill from a night- 
hawk? 

Is this bird at all familiar to you? How can you identify him? 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


Late in April and early in May we hear bird-calls through- 
out the night. If there is a full moon at the time, and we 
look through a telescope, we may see birds flying across the 
lighted space all night long. Or at such times, if we are at 
a lighthouse, we can see great flocks of birds as they pass 
through the rays of light into the darkness. | 

We know then that the birds are on their way from the 
South, and although we see but a few, they are flying by 
millions back to their breeding-places. In the autumn these 
birds leave their homes in the North and fly south for the 
winter. They leave because they cannot get food and not 
because they cannot endure cold. But why they do not 
stay in the South the year round, where food is plentiful, is 
not so well understood. It is supposed that they return to 
certain breeding-places because their ancestors for hundreds 
of years have nested there. It is supposed that those early 
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ancestors were driven from their homes by changes in cli- 
mate; and that the birds today use the same route in going 
to and from their feeding-places in the South that birds of 
their family have used for hundreds and hundreds of years. 
These journeys at regular times are called migrations. 

Warblers that nest in Alaska fly seven thousand miles 
to spend the winter in South America, and they fly seven 
thousand miles back to Alaska, to nest, the next spring. 
Our barn swallows migrate to Brazil in South America. 
And the shore birds called yellowlegs migrate sixteen thou- 
sand miles a year from the Arctic to a certain place in South 
America, and back. But in the western parts of the United 
States, most birds do not migrate such distances. If they 
live on the mountains, they go to the valleys, and return to 
the mountains in the warm weather. 

Night birds like the owl, and the weak flyers, and the 
timid birds fly at night. They rest by day and gather food 
then, if they are not night feeders. Such birds as swallows 
and swifts that are day flyers and that eat while on the 
wing fly by day. Robins, grackles, and crows also fly by 
day. Gulls, ducks, geese, and snipes fly day and night. 
They have layers of fat on them for food. Some birds fly 
high, some low, some in scattered flocks, others in straight 
lines or in close groups. 

Lighthouses and city lights attract migrating birds. In 
storms, hundreds of thousands of birds are killed at sea, or 
are dashed to death against lighthouses and high buildings 
of the cities. 
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For the fall migrations the male birds wear quiét colors. 
But when the old male birds return in the spring, a week or 
two before the females and young birds, they wear their 
new bright feathers if ever they have bright colors at all. 

The birds find their way back to us, and some of them 
nest in the same tree year after year. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how they find their way, especially those who fly 
at night or over the open sea. But they return to us almost 
on the day, maybe after weeks of travel. We can welcome 
them by giving them protected places for their homes. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Keep on the board a record of the birds seen this spring 
by members of the class. You may be able to arrange field trips 
to see and study the birds. 

2. What are you going to do to encourage and protect birds? 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS 


Whither away, Robin, 
Whither away? 
Is it through envy of the maple-leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast, 
Thou wilt not stay? 
The summer days were long, yet all too brief 
The happy season thou hast been our guest: 
Whither away? 


Whither away, Bluebird, 
Whither away? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of thy wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy southern flight? Ah, why, 
Thou, too, whose song first told us of the spring? 
Whither away? 


Whither away, Swallow, 
Whither away? 

Canst thou no longer tarry in the North, 

Here, where our roof so well hath screened thy nest? 
Not one short day? 

Wilt thou—as if thou human wert—go forth 

And wanton far from them who love thee best? 
Whither away? 
—EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
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NOTES ON WILD FLOWERS 


It is a sad fact that most people know the names and 
habits of only a very few flowers. They miss a world of 
pleasure. They are like the blind—only worse off. For 
having eyes to see, they see not. To those who see and 
know, there is hardly any pleasure more delightful than 
that of roaming about the fields and woods in search of 
wild flowers—not to pick and destroy but to admire and 
love. This pleasure depends upon knowing what these 
wild things really are and how they grow. 

It is also a sad fact that so many, many people are 
thoughtless and destructive of wild flowers. When they 
see a beautiful flower in field or forest, or by the wayside, 
they pick it or pull it out roots and all. By such careless- 
ness many kinds of wild flowers are rapidly disappearing. 
This is especially true in regions near our cities; and now 
with the automobile and good roads to take great crowds 
from the city far into the country each week-end, the de- 
struction is creeping outward to the more remote places. 
It is both stupid and wasteful to go out into the fields and 
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woods and bring back an automobile full of wild flowers and 
plants, only to be enjoyed for a day or two and then thrown 
away as trash. If people continue to destroy our most 
beautiful flowers in this way, it will not be many years be- 
fore some of the kinds we love best will all have died out. 
What can we do about it? Is it not the business of good 
citizens to help preserve such things that our country may 
keep its beauty always? Have you in your school a club 
for the preservation of wild flowers? Then why not Jom 
it? Or if there is none, why not found such a club? 


NATURE’S FRIEND 


Say what you like, 
All things love me! 
I pick no flowers— 
That wins the bee. 
—WILLIAM H. DAVIES. 


Suppose you were to learn the names, habits, and places 
of ten wild flowers each year. You would begin to under- 
stand the pleasure that wild flowers can give. 


NOTES ON WILD ANIMALS 


Man has always been interested in animals. In the 
far-off days, when he was first learning how to make use of - 
the earth, he lived in constant fear of the larger animals. 
Then he learned how to kill them and use them for food, 
clothing, and weapons. Later he discovered how he could 
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learn their habits and secrets, how he could capture and 
tame some of them. So he became their master and made 
them serve him. 

But many wild things of field and forest could not be 
tamed and made useful. And as mankind grew more 
numerous and lived in more densely settled communities, 
the wild things retreated to the open spaces and more re- 
mote regions. This went on and on, until today in most 
settled regions there are few wild animals left. Many 
species have almost entirely disappeared, because they 
could not hold their own against man and his inventions to 
snare and trap and kill them and against the destruction of 
their homes by the cultivation of the land. 

There is yet some interesting wild life near us. Most of 
it ought to be protected. Wild things should give us great 
enjoyment. Their shyness, the keenness of their senses, 
their habits, their relationships to one another, the way 
they make their homes—all these things are well worth 
knowing. 


THINGS “TODO 


1. Make a list of all the wild animals of field and woodland | 
that live near you. 

2. Perhaps some one will have time to look up cae in- 
formation about some of them and report in class for the benefit 
of all. 

3. Find what is being done to protect wild-animal life in your 
state and neighborhood. 

4. Write to your governor for a copy of your state game 
laws. 
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NOTES ON TREES 


Trees have always been the friends of man. In them he 
found his first home. Their fruits gave him food; their 
leaves gave him shelter from heat and storm, and furnished 
him with a bed. Their wood furnished him with weapons, 
fuel, building material, and tools. From them he built his 
first rude boat and bridge to span the waters; then his ships 
to sail river and ocean; then his carts and wagons to travel 
over land; then his houses, furniture, stores, and factories. 
And now he uses them with great extravagance to make his 
books and daily papers. 

Trees have been good to man. They have given him 
food and shelter, tools and fuels in great abundance. But 
man has been wasteful and destructive of them. He has 
abused and robbed one of his best friends. 

Trees and birds go together. Each is needed by the 
other. Do you know why? 

Forests prevent floods and enrich the soil. Do you 
know why? 

To plant a useful tree is a real service to mankind. Can 
you tell why? 

THINGS TO DO 


1. Make a list of all the trees you know at sight. Then check 
the ones you know something about, such as where they grow, 
their chief features, uses, or value to man. ° 

2. Have you ever planted a tree? When? Where? 

3. Discuss the notes on trees and see if you can add to them. 

4. Bring to class pictures, articles, and poems on trees. 
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SOME LETTERS BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


In these days of the automobile, theater, moving 
pictures, telephone, clubs, our leisure time is so taken 
up with amusements and outside activities that we 
do not find time to write long, interesting letters to 
our family or friends. 

In early days, when the long evenings were free 
from distractions, and the only means of communi- 


cation with absent ones was through letters, people 


used to write interesting letters. Where we use the 
telephone or telegraph, they had to depend on written 
messages. 

Many of the world’s greatest persons found time 
to write splendid letters to their friends. In their 
letters they put a great deal of human interest and 
wisdom. Many of them are fine examples of good 
writing, although usually the writers had no idea 
that what they wrote would ever be printed. 


LETTER OF PHILLIPS BROOKS TO HIS NIECE 


The first letter was written by the famous minister, Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, to his niece. He was traveling around the 
world. This letter wds sent from India. What does he tell you 
that you did not know before? 

Jaypore, January 7, 1883 

My dear Gertie, I wish you had been here with me 
yesterday. You would have had to get up at five o’clock, 
for at six the carriage was at the door, and we had already 
had our breakfast. But in this country you do everything 
you can very early, so as to escape the hot sun. It is very 
hot in the middle of the day, but quite cold now at night 
and in the mornings and evenings. Well, as we drove into 
the town, the sun rose and the streets were full of light. 

The town is all painted pink. It is the queerest-looking 
place you ever saw. On the outsides of the pink houses 
there are pictures drawn, some of them very solemn and 
some very funny. We drove through the street, which was 
crowded with camels, elephants, and donkeys, women 
wrapped up like bundles, and men chattering like monkeys, 
and monkeys themselves, and naked little children rolling 
in the dust and playing queer games. All the little girls, 
when they get to be about your age, hang jewels in their 
noses, and the women all have their noses looking beautiful 
in this way. I have a nose jewel for you, which I shall put 
in when I get home, and also a little button for the side of 
Susie’s nose, such as the smaller children wear. Think how 
the girls at school will admire you. 
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Well, we drove out the other side of the queer pink 
town, and went on toward the old town, which they de- 
serted a hundred years ago, when they built this. The 
priest told the rajah,! or king, that they ought not to live 
more than a thousand years in one place, and so, as the old 
town was about a thousand years old, the king left it. 
There it stands about five miles off, with only a few beggars 
and a lot of monkeys in its splendid palaces and temples. 
The fields were full of peacocks and all sorts of bright- 
winged birds, and out of the ponds and streams the croco- 
diles stuck up their lazy heads and looked at us. 

The hills around are full of tigers and hyenas, but they 
do not come to the town, though I saw a cage of them 
which had been captured only about a month and were very 
fierce. Poor things! When we came to the entrance of 
the old town, there was waiting for us a splendid great ele- 
phant which the rajah had sent. His trunk and head were 
beautifully painted. He knelt down, and we climbed up 
by a ladder and sat upon his back; and then he toiled up 
the hill. I am afraid he thought Americans must be very 
heavy. I do not know whether he could have carried you. 

When we got into the old town, it was a perfect wilder- 
ness of beautiful things—lakes, temples, palaces, porticoes, 
all sorts of things in marble and fine stones—with sacred 
long-tailed monkeys running over all. Don’t you wish you 
had gone with me? 

Give my love to your father and mother and Agnes and 


1rajah (ra’ja), Hindu prince or chief of a tribal state in India. 
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Susie. I am eager to know about your Christmas and the 
presents. Do not forget your affectionate uncle 
PHILLIPS. 


Puituies Brooks 


Phillips Brooks was born in Boston, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 13, 1835, and died in that place in 1893. 

When he entered Harvard he came under the influence 
and teaching of such men as Lowell, Holmes, and Longfel- 
low, who were among the professors in that college at that 
time. é 

Philips Brooks was well known in America. People 
pointed him out to strangers in his own city as they pointed 
out the Bunker Hill Monument. 

Perhaps because he was a bachelor, he enjoyed all the 
more his friendships and visits at the homes of his brothers, 
where he was a favorite with his small nieces. 

He was a good writer as well as a great preacher. 


FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY TO HIS SON 


This letter was. written by a famous English clergyman to his 
little son. He was staying in a little mountain-town in the Pyr- 
enees between France and Spain. Can you close your eyes and 
see the mountain-town after reading the letter? 


My dear little Man, Pau 


I was quite delighted to get a letter from you so nicely 
written. Yesterday I went by the railway to a most beau- 
tiful place where I am staying now. A town with an old 
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castle, hundreds of years old, where the great King Henry IV 
of France was born, and his cradle is still there, made of a 
huge tortoise-shell. Underneath the castle are beautiful 
walks and woods—all green as if it were summer, and roses 
and flowers, and birds singing—but different from our Eng- 
lish birds. But it is summer here because it is so far south. 
Under the castle, by the river, are frogs that bark like toy 
dogs and frogs that climb up trees, and even up the window- 
panes—they have suckers on their feet and are quite green 
like a leaf. 

Far away before the castle are the great mountains, ten 
thousand feet high, covered with snow, and the clouds 
crawling about their tops. I am going to see them to- 
morrow, and when I come back I will tell you [about them]. 
But I have been out tonight, and all the frogs are croaking 
still and making a horrid noise. Mind and be a good boy 
and give Nurse my love. There is a vulture here in the 
inn, but he is a little Egyptian vulture, not like the great 
vulture I saw at Bayonne. Ask mother to show you his 
picture in the beginning of the bird book. He is an ugly 
fellow, who eats dead horses and sheep. There is his pic- 


ture. .-.. Your own daddy, 


C. KINGSLEY. ' 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
Charles Kingsley (June 12, 1819-January 23, 1875) was 
a clergyman, as well as a writer. 
Two of his best-known ballads, ‘‘The Three Fishers’’ 
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and ‘‘The Sands of Dee,’’ have been set to music. He 
also wrote a charming fairy-tale for children entitled ‘‘The 
Water Babies.’’ 

This story, which was written for the entertainment of 
the author’s own children, related the strange adventures 
of an ill-used chimney-sweep named Tom. One day Tom 
plunged into a stream to cleanse his sooty little body, and 
was drowned. 

At least that is what people believed, for they found his 
body in the water. But they did not know that the fairies 
had changed him into a tiny swimming creature about four 
inches long—a real water-baby. 


FROM GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE TO HIS 
DAUGHTER 


This letter was written by a great general in the Civil War of 
1861-1865. But, as you see, it was written long before the war. 
It shows that generals, just like other people, can be interested 
in amusing little things. 


My dear Little Daughter, Camp, 28th April, 1856 


I was much pleased to receive your letter. I did not 
know that you could write so well. I think in time when 
you get more accustomed to spelling in writing you will 
write a beautiful letter, and Minnie Sprole and I will have 
delightful times reading them. I am very glad to hear that 
your hens are doing so well. You must have plenty of 
eggs, chickens, and ducks for Rob and the children when 
they come home this summer. You know your brother 
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Fitzhugh has a magnificent appetite, and those girls from 
Staunton never see a chicken. 

I wish I had you here to take care of mine. I brought 
them many hundred miles in a coop behind the wagon and 
every evening at the end of the day’s march would let them 
out and at night they would roost on top of the wagon. 
They laid several eggs on the road. I have only seven hens 
and some days I get seven eggs. Having no planks, I have 
been obliged to make them a house of twigs. I planted 
four posts in the ground and bored holes in each, three feet 
from the ground, in which I inserted poles for the floor, and 
around which were woven the branches that formed it. 

There are so many reptiles in this country that you can- 
not keep fowls on the ground. The sides and tops were 
formed in the same way, and the whole is covered with 
branches with their leaves on, which makes a shady house 
but furnishes little protection against rain. Soldier hens, 
however, must learn not to mind rain. I converted the 
coop they came in into nests. They pick up so mueh corn 
among the horses that I do not have to feed them, and they 
seem quite domesticated. ; 

I have no cat, nor have I heard of one in this country. 
You will have to send me a kitten in your next letter. The 
Indians will have none, as there are so many wolves prowl- 
ing around that they frighten away all the mice. My rat- 
tlesnake, my only pet, is dead. He grew sick and would 
not eat his frogs, ete., and died one night. I hope you will 
have a nice garden and study hard and learn your lessons 
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well. You must write to me whenever you can and believe 


me your Affectionate father 


ROBERT E. LEE. 
RosBert Epwarp LEE 


A friend once wrote of Robert E. Lee: ‘‘ Everybody and 
everything—his family, his friends, his horse, and his dog— 
loved Colonel Lee.’’ 

His father, General Henry Lee, was known in the War 
for Independence as ‘‘Light Horse Harry.’’ When the 
Civil War broke out, Robert Lee, loyal to his native state, 
gave his aid to the South and was made Commander-in- 
Chief of the Confederate Armies. 

Later, when the legislature of Virginia, wishing to show 
its appreciation of his services, voted him some valuable 
stock, he accepted it only on condition that he be permitted 
to use it for the education of the poor. He gave his stock 
to the Liberty Hall Academy in Rockbridge County, Vir- 
ginia, now called Washington and Lee University. 

Lee was particularly fond of his iron-gray horse, Trav- 
eller, who was his faithful companion during the Civil War. 
' Often, when entering the gate on returning home to his 
house, he would turn aside to stroke Traveller and to speak 
a loving word to him. 

Benjamin Hill, of Georgia, summed up Lee’s splendid 
character when he said: ‘‘ He is a foe without hate, a friend 
without treachery, a soldier without cruelty, and’a victim 
without murmuring.’’ 
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A LETTER BY CHARLES L. DODGSON 


This letter has to be read in a very special way. It was 
written by the author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’’ and ‘‘ Through 
the Looking-Glass.’’ See if you can make out this letter. What 
does it really tell? 


November 1, 1891 

C. L. D., Uncle Loving your! Instead grandson his to 
it give to had you that so, years 80 or 70 for it forgot you 
that was it pity a what and: him of fond so were you 
wonder don’t I and, gentleman old nice very a was he. 
For it made you that him been have must it see you so: 
grandfather my was, then alive was that, ‘‘ Dodgson Uncle’’ 
only the. Born was I before long was that, see you, then 
But. ‘‘Dodgson Uncle for things pretty some make I'll 
now,’’ it began you when, yourself to said you that, me 
telling her without, knew I course of and: ago years many 
great a it made had you said she. Me told Isa what from 
was it? For meant was it who out made I hew know you 
do! Lasted has it well how and. Grandfather my for made 
had you macassar-anti pretty that me give to you of nice 
so was it, Nellie dear my 


CHARLES LuTWIDGE Dop«ason 


Charles Dodgson (January 27, 1832—January 14, 1898) 
was an Oxford professor, and wrote several books on math-— 
ematics. 

In spite of the fact that he wrote learned books, Charles 
Dodgson loved fun, and one day, just for fun, he began to 
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write some of the amusing stories he used to tell the chil- 
dren he knew. 

In his stories queer people, animals, and birds are 
brought together and do all kinds of unusual things. The 
story of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’’ describes a little girl who 
follows a. rabbit into an unknown land where she has many 
strange adventures. 

Charles Dodgson did not think it fitting for the name of 
a learned professor to be signed to a book of nonsense. So 
he used ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’’ as his ‘‘pen name,’’ a word which 
means a name a writer takes instead of his own. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT TO TED AND KERMIT 


We are always interested in knowing about the home life of 
noted people. These letters by Theodore Roosevelt to his chil- 
dren will show you how much he loved and enjoyed his home and 
family. Even when he was President of the United States, he 
found time to work and play with his children and to enjoy their 
simple everyday pleasures. 


LovE For THE WuitEe Houses 


pean Ted: White House, May 28, 1904 


But, after all, life is lovely here. The country is beau- 
tiful, and I do not think that any two people ever got more 
enjoyment out of the White House than Mother and I. 
We love the house itself, without and within, for its asso- 
ciations, for its stillness and its simplicity. We love the 
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garden. And we like Washington. We almost always 
take our breakfast on the south port:co now, Mother look- 
ing very pretty and dainty in her summer dresses. Then 
we stroll about the garden for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
looking at the flowers and the fountain and admiring the 
trees. Then I work until between four and five, usually 
having some official people to lunch—now a couple of Sen- 
ators, now a couple of Ambassadors. now a literary man, 
now a eapitalist or a labor leader, or a scientist, or a big- 
game hunter. If Mother wants to ride, we then spend a 
couple of hours on horseback. We had a lovely ride up on 
the Virginia shore since I came back, and yesterday went 
up Rock Creek and swung back home by the roads where 
the locust trees were most numerous—for they are now 
white with blossoms. It is the last great burst of bloom 
which we shall see this year except the laurels. But there 
are plenty of flowers in bloom or just coming out, the honey- 
suckle most conspicuously. The jasmine will be out later. 
If we don’t ride I walk or play tennis. 


Winter Lire In THE Wurre House 


Blessed Kennit. White House, Dee. 17, 1904 


For a week the weather has been cold—down to zero at 


night and rarely above freezing in the shade at noon. In ~ 


consequence the snow has lain well, and as there has been a 

waxing moon I have had the most delightful evening and 

night rides imaginable. I have been so busy that I have 
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been unable to get away until after dark, but I went in the 
fur jacket Uncle Will presented to me; and the moonlight 
on the glittering snow made the rides lovelier than they 
would have been in the daytime. Sometimes Mother and 
Ted went with me, and the gallops were delightful. Today 
it has snowed heavily again, but the snow has been so soft 
that I did not like to go out, and besides I have been worked 
up to the limit. There has been skating and sleighriding 
all the week. 

The new black ‘‘Jack’’ dog is becoming very much at 
home and very fond of the family. 

With Archie and Quentin I have finished ‘‘The Last of 
the Mohicans,’’ and have now begun ‘‘The Deerslayer.’’ 
They are as cunning as ever, and this reading to them in 
the evening gives me a chance to see them that I would not 
otherwise have, although sometimes it is rather hard to get 
time. 

Mother looks very young and pretty. This afternoon 
she was most busy, taking the little boys to the theatre and 
then going to hear Ethel sing. Ted, very sweil in his first 
tail coat, is going out to take supper at Secretary Morton’s, 
whose pretty daughter is coming out tonight. 

In a very few days now we shall see you again. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What fine traits of character in Theodore Roosevelt do 
you note in these letters? Give definite instances. 

2. In the first letter what statement shows that Mr. Roose- 
velt enjoyed the company of all kinds of people? 
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3. In the second letter choose the point you like best. Why? 
What is meant by ‘‘his first tail coat’’? ‘‘pretty daughter is 
coming out tonight’’? 


TO READ 


You will enjoy reading the book of ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children,’’ published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Some of the letters are illustrated by funny drawings Mr. Roose- 
velt put in them. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT (1858-1919) 


Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth President of the 
United States, is a splendid example of American citizen- 
ship. 

As a small boy Theodore Roosevelt used to read of 
great men and want to become like them. Now he has 
become one of the great men, and boys like to dream of 
growing to be like him. 

Roosevelt as a child was not at all strong, but because 
he wished to be like great men he admired, he set about 
taking exercises, living an outdoor life, and doing every- 
thing in his power to build up a strong, healthy body. The 
fact that he was a successful rancher and a hunter of big 
game shows how well he succeeded. 

Theodore Roosevelt believed in working hard and play- 
ing hard. When he married and had children of his own, 
he was always their playmate and companion. 

Whenever he was separated from them on a hunting 
trip, or when they were at school, he was never too busy 
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to write them interesting letters. Long before they were 
able to read he sent them what they called ‘‘picture letters’’ 
with drawings of his own suited to the children’s under- 
standing. 

The children loved these letters and preserved them so 
carefully that years afterward they were in good condition 
and were published in a book called ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children.’’ 


QUESTIONS TO TEST YOUR READING 


See if you can give a satisfactory answer to these questions. 
If you cannot, turn back to the letters and read again to find the 
right answer: 


1. Which letter did you enjoy most? Why? 

2. What in Phillips Brooks’s letter to his niece shows his love 
and understanding of children? 

3. What have you learned about the customs, habits, and 
ways of living in India that you did not know before? 

4. What did Charles Kingsley write about in his letter? 

5. Why do you suppose Robert Lee devoted so much of his 
letter to his chickens? 

6. Have you discovered the way to read the letter written by 
Lewis Carroll? 

7. What do you like best in the Roosevelt letters? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


It would be interesting for your class to write letters to the 
boys and girls in another part of the country, describing your town, 
some trip you have taken, or some interesting experience you 
have had. The children in Alaska, Hawaii, and other countries 
enjoy letters from boys and girls in the United States. 
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TWO RIP VAN WINKLE STORIES 


Long ago, when our country was still very young, 
one of our greatest writers was Washington Irving. 
He lived near New York in a house that still re- 
mains on the bank of the Hudson River. At that 
time there were many old stories told among the 
Dutch people in the Hudson Valley. They loved 
folk tales and legends. 

You know folk tales and legends are ‘‘long-ago 
stories’’ that were told by grown-up people to their 
children, and that these children, when grown up, 
told to their children, who did the same. You can 
think how the stories grew and changed by so much 
telling. 

We might never have heard of some of these tales 
had not Washington Irving lived among the descen- 
dants of these early settlers. He loved the river and 
the hills and never tired of listening to the queer old 
tales the people told. 

One was about a man who lost his way in the 
' mountains and who had a most unusual thing 
happen to him there. Irving has told the story so 
well that people read it, not only all over our coun- 
try, but in many countries across the sea. When 
you have finished it, you may be able to guess what 
happened to the Rip Van Winkle man-of-war. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


As you read this story, stop at the end of Section II and write 
two sentences, answering the following questions: 


1. What had happened to Rip Van Winkle? 
2. How will the story end? 


You might fold your answers and exchange with a classmate. 
When you are discussing the story, it will be interesting to see 
how many answers are right. 


I 
A Nigut on THE MOouNTAIN 


More than a hundred years ago, when the United States 
still belonged to England, there lived in a little village on 
the Hudson River a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow named 
Rip Van Winkle. He had a wife and children; but his wife 
was always scolding him because he would not work. 

He had a small farm but he would not cultivate it. He 
loved to wander through woods and swamps, with his gun 
on his shoulder and his dog Wolf at his heels. Whenever 
his wife was cross or worried him with her continual talk- 
ing, he would go off in this manner. 

One day, on a ramble of this kind with Wolf, he found 
that he had climbed to one of the highest parts of the 
mountain. Between the trees he had a wonderful outlook 
over the whole countryside. As he sat down to rest, he 
could see far away the great Hudson reflecting the clouds, 
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with here and there a sail floating on it. On the other side 
of him was a deep mountain glen. Finally, as it was near 
sunset, he rose to go home. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice froma dis- 
tance, hallooing: ‘‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!”’ . 
He looked round, but could see nothing but a crow winging 
its solitary flight across the mountain. He thought his 
fancy must have deceived him, and turned again to descend, 
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when he heard the same cry ring through the still evening 
air: ‘‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!’’ At the same 
time Wolf bristled up his back and, giving a low growl, 
skulked to his master’s side, looking fearfully down into the 
glen. Rip now felt a vague fear stealing over him; he looked 
anxiously in the same direction, and perceived a strange 
figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the 
weight of something carried on his back. 

He was much surprised at the stranger’s appearance. 
He was a short, square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy 
hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round the waist— 
several pairs of breeches, the outer one of ample volume, 
decorated with rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches 
at the knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach 
and assist him with the load. 

Though rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaint- 
ance, Rip helped him, and, relieving one another, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a moun- 
tain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now and then 
heard long, rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep ravine between lofty rocks, toward 
which their rugged path led. He paused for an instant, but 
supposing it to be the muttering of one of the thunder- 
showers which often take place in mountain heights, he went 
on. Passing through the ravine, they came to a hollow sur- 
rounded by precipices, over the brinks of which trees shot 
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their branches, so that they only caught glimpses of the 
azure sky and the bright evening clouds. During the whole 
time Rip and his companion had labored on in silence, for 
though Rip wondered what could be the object of carrying 
a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was some- 
thing about the unknown that ERE awe and checked 
familiarity. 

On a level spot among the rocks was a company of odd- 
looking persons playing ninepins. ‘They were dressed in 
quaint, outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of them 
had enormous breeches of a style similar to those of the 
guide. Their visages, too, were peculiar. One had a large 
beard, broad face, and small, piggish eyes. ‘The face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was sur- 
mounted by a white sugar-loaf hat set off with a little red 
cock’s tail. They all had beards of various shapes and 
colors. There was one who seemed to be the commander. 
He was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten coun- 
tenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, 
high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes with roses on them. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though 
these people were evidently amusing themselves, yet they 
were absolutely solemn and silent. Nothing interrupted 
the stillness of the scene but the noise of the balls, which, 
whenever they were rolled, echoed along the mountains 
like rumbling peals of thunder. 
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As Rip and his companion approached them, they sud- 
denly stopped their play and stared at him. His heart 
turned within him, and his knees knocked together. His 
companion now emptied the contents of the keg into large 
flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the company. 
He obeyed with fear and trembling. They drank the liquor 
in deep silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and fear subsided. He even ven- 
tured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the drink 
that he had helped to carry up. Presently his eyes swam 
in his head, and he fell into a deep sleep. 


II 
THE AWAKENING 


On waking, he found himself on the green knoll where 
he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his 
eyes—it was a bright sunny morning. The birds were hop- 
ping and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle was 
wheeling aloft. ‘‘Surely,’’ thought Rip, ‘‘I have not slept 
here all night.’’ He recalled what happened before he fell 
asleep. The strange man with the keg of liquor—the moun- 
tain ravine—the wild retreat among the rocks—the party 
at ninepins—the flagon . . . ‘‘Oh! that flagon! that wicked 
flagon!’’ thought Rip. ‘‘What excuse shall I make to 
Dame Van Winkle!’’ 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of his clean, 
well-oiled fowling piece he found an old flintlock lying by 
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him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and 
the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the little 
men of the mountain had played a trick upon him, and, 
having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. 
Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might have strayed away 
after a squirrel or a partridge. He whistled after him and 
shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes repeated his 
whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

‘He determined to revisit the scene of the last. evening’s 
gambol, and, if he met with any of the party, to demand his — 
dog and gun. As he rose to walk he found himself stiff in 
the joints. ‘‘These mountain beds do not agree with me,’’ 
thought Rip, ‘‘and if this frolic should lay me up with a fit 
of the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle.’’ 

With some difficulty he got down into the glen: he found 
the gully up which he and his companion had climbed the 
preceding evening; but to his astonishment a mountain 
stream was now foaming down it, leaping from rock to rock, 
and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He, however, 
managed to scramble up its sides, and at length he reached 
the place where the ravine had opened through the cliffs; 
but no traces of such an opening remained. The rocks pre- 
sented a high, unbroken wall, over which the torrent came 
tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad, 
deep basin, black from the shadows of the surrounding forest. 

Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He again 
ealled and whistled after his dog; he was answered only by 
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the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air about 
a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice. What was to 
be done? The morning was passing away, and Rip felt 
famished for want of his breakfast. He grieved to give up 
his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but it would 
not do to starve in the mountains. He shook his head, — 
shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of trouble 
and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village, he met a number of people, 
none of whom he knew. This surprised him, for he had 
thought himself acquainted with every one in the country 
round. Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from his. 
They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise, and 
whenever they cast their eyes upon him, they invariably 
stroked their chins. Then, to his astonishment, he found 
that his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop 
of strange children ran at his heels. The dogs, too, not one 
of which he recognized as an old acquaintance, barked at 
him as he passed. The very village was altered; it was 
larger and more populous. There were rows of houses 
which he had never seen before. Strange names were over 
the doors—strange faces at the windows—everything was 
strange. He began to doubt whether both he and the 
world around him were not bewitched. : 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his 
own house, which he approached expecting every moment 
to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found the 
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house gone to decay—the roof fallen in, the windows shat- 
tered, and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog that 
looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called him by 
name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. 
- This was an unkind cut indeed. ‘‘My very dog,’’ sighed 
poor Rip, ‘‘has forgotten me.’’ 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in order. It was empty, for- 
lorn, and apparently abandoned. Rip called loudly for his 
wife and children. The lonely chambers rang for a moment 
with his voice, and then all again was silence. 


Ill 
Two Rip Van WINKLES 


He now hurried forth and hastened to the village inn— 
but it too was gone. A large, rickety wooden building stood 
in its place, with great gaping windows, some of them 
broken and mended with old hats and petticoats. Over the 
door was painted ‘‘The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolit- 
tle.” Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the 
quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall, 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked like a 
red nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on which 
were stars and stripes. All this was strange. He recog- 
nized on the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, 
under which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but 
even this was not the same. The red coat was changed for 


one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand instead 
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of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, 
and underneath was painted in large letters; GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but 
none that Rip recollected. He looked in vain for Nicholas 
Vedder, with his broad face, double chin, and long pipe, 
uttering clouds of tobacco smoke instead of idle speeches; or 
Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, reading aloud an ancient 
newspaper. In place of these, a lean, bilious-looking fel- 
low, with his pockets full of handbills, was talking about 
rights of citizens—elections—members of Congress—liberty 
—Bunker Hill—heroes of seventy-six—and other words 
which were nonsense to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, his 
rusty fowling piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of women 
and children at his heels, soon attracted the attention of 
the tavern politicians. They crowded round him, eyeing 
him from head to foot with great curiosity. The orator 
bustled up to him, and, drawing him partly aside, inquired 
‘fon which side he voted?’’ Rip stared in vacant stupid- 
ity. A knowing, self-important old gentleman, in a sharp 
cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, putting them 
to the right and left with his elbows as he passed. Planting 
himself before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other 
resting on his cane, he demanded ‘‘ what brought him to the 
election with a gun on his shoulder and a mob at his heels, 
and whether he meant to breed a riot in the village?’’ 
‘* Alas, gentlemen,’’ cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, ‘‘I am 
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a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject 
of the king, God bless him !’’ 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders—‘‘A 
tory! a tory! aspy!a refugee! hustle him! away with him!’’ 
It was with great difficulty that the self-important man in 
the cocked hat restored order; and, having assumed a ten- 
fold severity of brow, demanded again of Rip what he came 
there for, and whom he was seeking. The poor man hum- 
bly assured him that he meant no harm, but merely came 
there in search of some of his neighbors, who used to stay 
about the tavern. 

‘“Well—who are they? Name them.’’ 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired: 
‘“Where’s Nicholas Vedder ?”’ 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied in a thin, piping voice: ‘‘Nicholas Vedder! Why, 
he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used to tell all 
about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.’’ 

‘‘Where’s Brom Dutcher ?’’ 

‘Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the 
war; some say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point 
—others say he was drowned in a squall at the foot of 
Antony’s Nose. I don’t know—he never came back again.’’ 

‘“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ?’’ 

‘‘He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia gen- 
eral, and is now in Congress.”’ 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes 
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in his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in 
the world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of 
such enormous lapses of time, and of matter which he could 
not understand: war—Congress—Stony Point. He had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but cried out in de- 
spair: ‘‘Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?’’ 

‘‘Oh, Rip Van Winkle!’’ exclaimed two or three. ‘‘Oh, 
to be sure! That’s Rip Van Winkle yonder.’’ 

Rip looked, and saw a man exactly like himself, as he 
went up the mountain, apparently as lazy, and certainly as 
ragged. The poor fellow now wondered whether he was 
himself or another man. In the midst of his bewilderment, 
the man in the cocked hat demanded who he was and what 
was his name. 

‘God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s end. ‘‘I’m 
not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s me yonder—no— 
that’s somebody else“got into my shoes—I was myself last 
night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’ ve changed 
my gun, and everything’s changed, and I’m changed, and I 
can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am!’’ 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their fore- 
heads. 


IV 
Wuat Hap Happenrp 


At this moment a fresh, comely woman pressed through 
the throng to get a peep at the graybearded man. She had 
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a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, 
began to cry. ‘‘Hush, Rip,’’ cried she, ‘‘hush. The old 
man won’t hurt you.’’ The name of the child, the air of 
the mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of 
recollections in his mind. ‘‘What is your name, my good 
woman ?’’ asked he. f 

‘‘ Judith Gardenier.”’ 

‘fAnd your father’s name?”’ 

‘fAh, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it’s 
twenty years since he went away from home with his gun, 
and never has been heard of since. His dog came home 
without him; but whether he shot himself, or was carried 
away by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a 
little girl.’’ 

Rip had but one question more to ask, but he put it 
with a faltering voice: 

‘“Where’s your mother ?’’ 

‘Oh, she died but a short time since; she broke a blood- 
vessel in a fit of passion at a New England peddler.’’ 

The honest man could contain himself no longer. He 
caught his daughter and her child in his arms. ‘‘I am 
your father!’’ cried he. ‘‘ Young Rip Van Winkle once— 
old Rip Van Winkle now! Does nobody know poor Rip 
Van Winkle?’’ 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and, peer: 
ing under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed: ‘‘Sure 
enough! it is Rip Van Winkle! It is himself! Welcome 
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home again, old neighbor! Why, where have you been these 
twenty long years?’’ 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him but as one night. The neighbors stared 
when they heard it; but they decided to take the opinion of 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up 
the road. He was a descendant of the historian of that 
name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts of the prov- 
ince. Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the village, 
and knew all the wonderful events and traditions of the 
neighborhood. He recollected Rip at once, and assured the 
company that it was a fact handed down from his ancestor 
the historian, that the Catskill Mountains had always been 
haunted by strange beings. It was affirmed that the great 
Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of the river and coun- 
try, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years, with his 
crew of the ‘‘Half Moon,’’ being permitted in this way to 
revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guarding 
eye upon the river and the great city called by his name. 
His father had once seen them in their old Dutch dresses 
playing ninepins in a hollow of the mountain; he himself 
had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, 
like distant peals of thunder. 
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Happy ENDING 


Rip’s daughter took him home to live with her. She 
had a snug, well-furnished house and a stout, cheery farmer 
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for a husband, whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins 
that used to climb upon his back. Rip’s son and heir him- 
self was employed to work on the farm. 

Rip used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived 
at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. Some always pretended to doubt 
the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of his 
head; but the old Dutch inhabitants almost universally 
gave it full credit. Even to this day they never hear a 
thunderstorm on a summer afternoon about the Catskill 
but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their 


Se of ed ead —WASHINGTON IRVING. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How many guessed what had happened to Rip Van Winkle? 
Can you think of anything else that might have happened to him 
that would make a story? What other stories do you know of 
magic drinks? ‘Tell some of them and show how they are like 
this story and how they are different from it. 

2. Did you ever play bowls? ‘Tell how the game is played, 
or look it up. 

3. What other stories of dwarfs do you know? 

4. What besides a river is named for Hudson? Look up the 
story of his life in a history or an encyclopedia. How does he com- 
pare with Drake? with Raleigh? with Sir John Hawkins? 

5. Who is your favorite explorer of long ago? Why? Tell 
the class about him. Have you read “‘The Boy’s Hakluyt’’? 
Henry Hakluyt lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when many 
of the great English explorers were sailing about the world, and 
he made a book of the accounts of their voyages and the voyages 
of earlier travelers. Do you think his book is likely to be inter- 
esting? Why? 
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WORD STUDY 


Irving uses many interesting words which repay study in the 
dictionary. First, look up each group of words separately, writ- 
ing after each member of a group the definition which shows how 
it is different from the other words in its group. Then re-read 
the story to find the word that Irving has used each time, and 
prove to the class that if he had used any of the others the mean- 
ing would have been different. 


solitary, alone, lonely urchin, boy, lad 

antique, old, ancient grizzled, gray, mottled 
politicians, statesmen, patriots outlandish, foreign, strange 
lapses, falls, slips refugee, runaway, exile 
skulking, hiding, lurking starved, famished, hungry 
jerkin, jacket, doublet ravine, valley, glen 


bystanders, spectators, observers torrent, stream, brook 


When you look up the words, you will find it interesting to notice 
from what language each comes, and sometimes how it is put to- 
gether out of other words. 


FOR DRAMATICS 


‘*Rip Van Winkle’’ makes an excellent little play. If you have 
read the story carefully you can easily make up the speeches as 
you act the parts. 

Whom should you need for the play besides Rip Van Winkle 
and the Dwarfs? How many scenes should there be? 


FOR FURTHER READING 


If you have enjoyed “Rip Van Winkle,” you may wish to read © 


other stories by the same author. Get “The Sketch Book,” a 
collection of stories by Washington Irving, and read ‘The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” which tells of the strange adventures of Ichabod 


Crane. 
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THE RIP VAN WINKLE MAN-O’-WAR 


You will probably be able to guess, while you are reading this 
story, what happened to the ship. When you have read to the 
heading ‘‘At the South Pole,’’ stop and ask yourself: How could 
they have kept alive there? Write the answer that seems to you 
most reasonable, and exchange papers with a classmate, as you 
did before. 


I 
THE STRANGE SHIP 


‘“Sail two points off the sta’bu’d bow, sir!’’ came up to 
the bridge from the bow-watch of the second-class battleship 
‘“Tecumseh,’’ of the United States Navy. 

It was morning, just after daylight, on Monday, April 
20,1908. The ‘‘Tecumseh,’’ southbound, and going at slow 
cruising speed, was in latitude about 30° S and longitude 
35° W; that is to say, about six hundred and fifty miles 
southeast of Rio Janeiro. 

Out of a patch of haze, less than a quarter of a mile 
away, poked a black bowsprit, topped by a spread of old 
yellow canvas. This was followed by the looming up of a: 
rusty black hull, high out of water; and then a foremast 
came into view. But what caused the officer and bow- 
watch to start was the muzzle of a long, old-style, 32- 
pounder gun that, peering out of its canvas jacket, appeared 
at the stranger’s starboard bow. 

The men in the wheelhouse and the few other members 
of the crew on duty forward rubbed their eyes. The vessel 
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that now came wholly out of the haze proved to be a wooden 
ship of nearly four thousand tons. Her three masts bore a 
full spread of much-patched canvas, while from a single 
funnel wood-smoke floated indolently. She was evidently 
a steamship with side paddle wheels, and she was making 
barely six knots an hour northward. 

It came as a shock to all beholders on the ‘‘Tecumseh’”’ 
to see displayed aft a United States flag of many years ago. 

‘‘We’ll soon know something about this marine ghost, 
or whatever it is!’’ said Lieutenant Rowland. He ordered 
a blank shot to be fired. 

At the shot the stranger dipped her colors and a clump 
of signal flags was shown from the main top. 

‘“‘T can’t make out that bunting gibberish!’’ muttered 
Rowland, as he studied the flags through his glass. 

As the old black craft came nearer, the ‘‘Tecumseh’s’’ 
signal-flags shook out the challenge ‘‘Who are you?”’ 
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The stranger replied only with a single husky blast from 
her whistle. 

‘“Mr. Thornton,’’ said Captain Loring to one of his 
officers, ‘‘you’re our authority on everything ancient in the 
navy. Can you place the craft yonder?’’ 

‘She carries about an 1856 flag, sir, and looks like one 
of our old line-of-battle ships before the Civil War. - But 
there’s no such craft in commission today, sir.” 

Soon the watchers on the ‘‘Tecumseh’’ saw a cutter 
lowered from the strange ship, though the sailors going 
stiffly down to it appeared to be all white-haired men. 

As the men in the cutter pulled away from their ship in 
good old naval style, the officers and bluejackets on the 
‘“Tecumseh’’ watched it approach and Captain Loring 
roared through a megaphone: ‘‘What ship are you from?’’ 

From a white-haired man of at least seventy years, who 
sat in the stern-sheets of the cutter, and who wore a curi- 
ous, dingy, old-style blue uniform, came the answer: 

‘‘We couldn’t read your signals, sir, any better than you 
could make out ours. Our craft is the line-of-battle ship 
‘Neponset,’ United States Navy. Sailed from New York, 
November 18, 1858, and frozen in below the Antarctic Circle - 
almost ever since—now free, thank heaven, to return to the 
United States. Your flag, sir, and your strange, wonderful 
craft, show us that our country still lives! We 

A mighty tempest of a cheer went up from six hundred 
throats as the meaning of that speech broke on the sailors 
of today. 
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As the cutter came close, a side gangway was lowered, 
an officer helped the strange visitors aboard, and the cap- 
tain led the way to his cabin. Not long after, the seven old 
men were at breakfast with the officers of the ‘‘Tecumseh.’’ 
In the place of honor sat Second-Lieutenant. Raymond, 
ranking surviving officer, who had brought the crumbling 
ship’s papers to show that their strange story was true 
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The youngest of the guests was eS ge John Dalton, 
sixty-five years old. 

The meal was rather solemn. Only once while they 
were eating did Lieutenant Raymond touch upon the past, 
when, looking down at his plate, he sighed: ‘‘It seems good 
to eat such food again, after half a century !’’ 


I] 
AT THE SoutH POLE 


When, after breakfast, Captain Loring reminded him of 
the story he had promised to tell, the old man smiled. ‘‘I 
fear you will be disappointed. There is so little to tell. 
We have about the same story as Rip Van Winkle told when 
he came back from his long sleep. In fact, sir, of late years 
I’ve often thought of the good old ‘‘ Neponset’”’ as the Rip 
Van Winkle of the United States Navy. 

‘‘T have told you when we left New York. Our cap- 
tain was ordered to go as far south as possible to make 
magnetic observations and geographical discoveries. We 
were expected to be away for two years, and were pro- 
visioned for three. Our only stop was at Rio Janeiro for 
more fuel. 

‘Then we plunged boldly southward. On this side of 
the equator, of course, the season is the reverse of that 
at the north. So we sailed south in the height of summer. 
It was unusually warm, I remember. When we reached 
Graham’s Land, which is just on the Antarctic Circle, the 
sea to the south was so open that Captain Howard decided 
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to: make a swift dash southward, even though we ran the 
risk of becoming ice-bound until the following year. 

“At first icebergs only dotted the seas here and there; 
but they soon increased in number. One daybreak found 
us close to a great wall of ice. That wall, sir, was at least two 
hundred feet high. Captain Howard decided to skirt that 
great ice barrier. Going westward at only about four knots 
an hour, we followed that wall for over four hundred miles. 

‘“Then one morning we saw beyond it great snow-clad 
mountains that we figured to be from eleven to twelve thou- 
sand feet high. 

‘Within two hours of that time, sir and gentlemen, we 
found an open passage through the ice wall, which at that 
point was some two thousand feet thick. But beyond, sir, 
at the bases of those great mountains, we found the bare 
black rocks jutting out. The water, too, near this land was 
much warmer than any we had been in for days. By noon 
we had sighted a smoking voleano. 

‘Captain Howard sent two boats ashore near the base 
of this voleano. We found a rock-lined entrance to a cove 
beyond. Skirting the cove, hemmed in by the mountains, 
was a valley of warm, fertile land, comprising some three 
square miles. Here geysers of warm water were spouting 
and the creeks formed by them kept the land warm and 


genial. Vegetation grew freely, and at least half the valley . 


was covered by trees that could not be called stunted in 
latitude 82° 8.” 
‘‘Highty-two?’’ cried Captain Loring, astonished. 
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‘‘Kighty-two, sir,’ replied Lieutenant Raymond, gravely. 

‘Pardon me, sir. I did not mean to interrupt you. 
But your expedition went farther south than any before or 
since.’’ 

‘“And stayed there longer !’’ sighed Mr. Raymond ‘‘One 
morning, a fortnight later, while we were still exploring the 
place, we made our awful discovery that the gap in the ice 
wall had closed. It has remained closed ever since, until 
about a fortnight ago.’’ 

A gasp of astonishment—almost of horror—went round 
the table. F 

‘Well, sir,’’ continued the old man, ‘‘there is not much 
more to be told. We were unable to get out, but we kedged 
the ‘‘Neponset’’ into that cove, and later built a basin in 
which we have kept her all these years. We diverted water 
from the geysers so that the water about our ship’s hull 
never froze. 

_ ‘*The climate was, of course, cold in winter; but our lit- 
tle three-mile kingdom had as comfortable a climate, win- 
ter or summer, as New York can boast. We had plenty of 
timber for houses and fuel, and the great mountains kept 
off the iciest Antarctic blasts. Our apothecary had in a 
chest several kinds of vegetable seeds and wheat, from which 
we harvested a good crop the first summer. ‘There were 
fish in the waters, a species of seal, and several varieties of 
birds, so that we fared well enough. We were well stocked 
with cloth, and made much use also of sealskins and the 
skins of the larger birds. | 
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‘‘Through it all, sir and gentlemen, we tried never to 
forget that we belonged to the United States Navy, and that 
we had one of the nation’s vessels, and a flag, to be returned 
to the American people. As the years went on, we despaired 
of ever seeing our country again. Our officers fell from 
eighteen to seven and our crew from two hundred and eighty- 
nine to seventy-one. Still we felt that we had enough 
stout hearts to take the ‘‘Neponset’’ home. Never once 
did we grow slack in our duty of fitting in new ship’s timbers 
whenever an old one showed signs of giving out. We 
actually hoarded our uniform clothes, sir, that we might 
return home with some of the dignity befitting our country’s 
service. 

‘‘Even our paint supply we hoarded, that the good old 
ship herself might go home shipshape and clean. Our am- 
munition we could not keep. With our best care it became 
worthless. 

‘“Twenty-six years ago Captain Howard died. His last 
words were: ‘Do not despair, gentlemen. We have all 
made a brave fight of it. You will yet get back home.’ 

‘‘Sir and gentlemen, a fortnight ago we discovered an 
opening in the wall of ice. We were ready, as we had been 
for fifty years—well, the rest of our tale you see before you.”’ 

‘“Now,’’ said Captain Loring, ‘‘we younger men under- 
stand more of the spirit of the Old Navy. Mr. Raymond, 
may we again shake the hand of each of the ‘‘ Neponset’s’’ 
officers? It will make better American sailors of us.’’ 

Before the handshaking was finished, it rounded off into 
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hearty cheering by the younger men of the New Navy. The 
old men were fairly abashed by the tumult. 


Ill 
CominG Back 


Later there were many questions to be asked and an- 
swered. The old sailors knew nothing of the Civil War or 
the War with Spain. They listened with amazement as the 
young officers told them all that had happened. The young 
men went to find books for them to read, to help them catch 
up with the progress of the world. 

‘We shall be as poor in purse as in comprehension of 
today’s world, I imagine,’’ said Mr. Raymond. ‘‘Of course 
our pay will have stopped long ago.’’ 

‘‘Poor in purse!’’ exclaimed Captain Loring. ‘‘Why, 
sir, every officer and man of you will be entitled to fifty 
years of back pay, for you’ve never been mustered out.’’ 

‘Can that be so?’’ asked Mr. Raymond. ‘‘Can the 
United States stand such a drain?’’ ; 

Then one of the officers came up with a report about 
getting into wireless connection with another vessel; and 
the guests stared as the wonderful story of wireless was re- 
peated to them. 

Next they were shown all the modern inventions that 
formed part of the equipment of the battleship—the great 
guns in the turrets, the torpedoes, the marvels of the engine- 
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room. By lunch time they were almost too stunned to talk. 


_ “We shall suffer collapse if you show us more today,’’ said. 


Lieutenant Raymond. ‘‘We have been asleep for fifty 
years. Now, by the great Paul Jones, it will take us another 
fifty to wake!’’ 

That evening the officers of the ‘‘ Tecumseh’’ were guests 
at dinner on the old man-of-war. The meats were unfamiliar 
flesh that had been hunted far below the Antarctic Circle, 
and the wheat bread had a peculiar flavor. After dinner 
they inspected the primitive wooden ship, with furnaces for 


wood or coal under the boilers and with old-fashioned guns. 


When, as the guests were departing, the ‘‘Tecumseh’’ 
turned her great electric searchlight upon the deck of the 
““Neponset,’’ the old meri were amazed, almost frightened. 
But when the younger officers were going back to their ship, 
one of them said: ‘‘It was the men, not the machines, that 
made the Old Navy great !’’ 

‘ That night it was arranged that the two ships should 
keep as close together as was safe and hold their course 
toward Rio Janeiro. But long before midnight the sky 
darkened with a sudden gale. It was like a West Indian 
hurricane, with a roaring wind and blinding sheets of rain. 
The lights on the ‘‘Neponset’’ were soon lost to the ‘‘Te- 
cumseh,’’ though for a long time her husky whistle responded 


to the deep-throated notes of the ‘‘Tecumseh.’’ But at 


last this, too, was lost in the noise of the storm. 
Not until about three hours after daylight did the 
storm lessen. When the ‘‘Tecumseh’s’’ officers again 
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swept the sea with their glasses, there was no sign of the 
ancient man-of-war. 3 

Captain Loring searched unceasingly for three days. 
His officers, almost sleepless, shared his watch. The 
‘““Neponset’’ was not seen again, nor was a single piece of 
wreckage found. 

‘“‘T cannot bear to think of those grand old fellows going 
to the bottom,’’ said the Captain. ; 

‘“Do you know, sir,’’ said Mr. Thornton, ‘‘I’ve just a 
notion that the ‘‘Neponset’’ and her crew did not go un- 
der the waves.’’ 

‘What else can have happened to them, sir?’’ asked the 
Captain. 

‘‘Well, sir,’’ said the young man, ‘‘you remember how 
awed they were about the way the world has gone ahead 
since their day. They seemed absolutely scared at the 
thought of coming back to a world and life so utterly strange 
to them.’’ 

‘So you think ——’”’ 

‘“Think?’’ said the young officer. ‘‘Why, sir, it looks 
like a nine-to-one chance that the ‘‘ Neponset’’ did weather 
that gale. She was old, but had been admirably kept up. 
What more likely than that the gale gave those old fellows 
the impulse to put about and make off to their cove at 82° 
South? They knew that their naval hulk and their report 
were almost worthless to the country; they were certain that 
none of their old comrades or relatives were still alive. I 
overheard one of them say as much.’’ 
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There was a silence. 

Who knew? It seemed sacrilege merely to guess. The 
captain rose slowly. 

‘“ Any orders, sir?’’ asked the lieutenant. 

‘Keep to the course, sir. We will put in at Rio Janeiro 
and cable the Navy Department. I fear we are going to 
have a hard time finding people to believe us when the 
whole story is told. But for ourselves—we shall always 
remember those fine old men of the Old Navy!’’ 

—H. IRVING HANCOCK. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How many of you thought of the voleano? Would a gey- 
ser have done as well? Can you think of any other way in which 
there might have been enough heat to keep the sailors from freezing ? 

2. Why does the story have its title? Is it a good title? 
Can you think of another as good? How would “The South 
Pole Crusoes”’ do? How is the story like ‘ Robinson Crusoe” ? 
Like ‘Rip Van Winkle”? Which is it more like? 

3. What difficulties and dangers can you think of that the 
sailors at the South Pole must have had to meet? How, for in- 
stance, did they plough the land to sow grain? How did they 
grind their flour? How did they make their clothes? What 
kinds of food must they have done without, long before the fifty 
years had passed? 

4. Discuss the meaning of the quotation printed below: 


He serves his country best 

Who loves pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray; 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 

A stainless record which all men may read. 


—SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
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AMERICAN POETS, OLD AND NEW 


The oldest poetry we know anything about was 
made to help people remember the brave and won- 
derful deeds of their heroes. And even now, when 
the world is full of printed books, poetry helps us to 
remember beautiful and great ideas that we should 
be much more likely to forget if they were written in 


prose. So the understanding and learning of good 
poetry is one of the ways by which boys and girls — 
can be helped to grow into citizens that any country 
would be proud of. 


The poems that follow are all by American poets. 
By studying them together you will have a better idea 
_ of the very different kinds of poetry written in differ- 
ent parts of our country, long ago and today. 

You will not be satisfied to read only one or 
two poems from each of these well-known American 
poets. If you can get from the library, or better, 
from your own book shelves, a volume ata time of 
the poets, you will find other interesting poems. 
These are chosen because they are among the best 


known. 


SOMETHING ABOUT POEMS © - 


One of the best ways to learn to appreciate poetry is to read a 
group of short poems at a time and compare them. Such reading 
will bring to your attention the ways in which poems are alike or 
different. Some of the ways in which poems may be alike or dif- 


. ferent are these: 


1. Length of lines. 
2. Grouping of lines by means of rhymes into stanzas. 


1. The way to find out the length of a line of poetry is to 
count the number of syllables in it. A very common length is 
eight or ten syllables; but sometimes there are more or less. 
There are eight, for instance, in: 


I breathed a song into the air. 
1 2 So 4 OOP 8 


And ten in: 


Robert of Lincoln is telling his name. 
1 2). (30 4A. Sw 6 ce Sean CUO 


You will find it interesting to see how the length of line changes 
within one poem and between different poems. 

2. Stanzas are groups of lines. They rarely have less than 
four lines or more than ten. Stanzas of four, six, and eight lines 
are commonest. 

It will help you if you count the number of lines that are 
grouped together to-make a stanza. They are held together by 
having certain words that rhyme. Rhymes are words that be- 
gin with different sounds and end with the same sound. The 
following words rhyme: 


air, bear, care, dare, fair, prepare, stair, share, wear. 
Can you find any other rhymes for air ? 
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be, sea, he, me, see, key, knee, wee, tree. 


Can you find any other rhymes for be ? 


ringing, singing, flinging, stringing. 


Can you find any other rhymes for ringing ? 


What rhyme words can you find for the following: yellow; 
story; berry; follow; clashing; flower; arrow? 

When you study the poem given below, notice how the lines 
are different in length and how the stanzas are made. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) will always be re- 
membered as one of our most beloved poets. He was a splendid 
type of citizen—kind, generous, and inspiring. Children loved 
him. When he was seventy-two, the school children of Cambridge 
made him a present of an armchair from the wood of the chestnut 
tree under which ‘‘The , Village Blacksmith’’ stood. Charles 
Kingsley said of him: ‘‘I do not think I ever saw a finer human 
face.’’ He is remembered especially as ‘‘The Children’s Poet.’’ 

Here is one short poem which many people like: 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where, 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where, 

For who hath sight so keen and strong 

That it can follow the flight of song? 
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Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow still unbroke, 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 
—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think this poem means? 

2. Compare the thought of the last two lines of the first verse 
with that of the last two lines of the second verse. 

3. See how quickly you can learn the poem by heart. 


OTHER POEMS BY LONGFELLOW 


Among Longfellow’s poems that you may like just now are: 


The Village Blacksmith The Skeleton in Armor 
The Old Clock on the Stairs The Children’s Hour . 
Hiawatha The Birds of Killingworth 
Paul Revere’s Ride Rain in Summer 


Later on, you will read his longer poems, such as ‘‘ Evange- 
line,’’ ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ and ‘‘Tales of a Way- 
side Inn.’’ 


UNION AND LIBERTY 


Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) was one of our popular 
writers who lived at the same time as Longfellow. They were 
friends and neighbors. Holmes was a doctor by profession, but is 
best known as a man of letters. He was a very patriotic citizen. 

The following verse is a part of a longer poem which you may 
wish to read as a whole. It is called ‘‘A Fragment.’’ 


Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through their battlefields’ thunder and flame, 
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Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 

Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame! 
Up with the banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry— 

Union and liberty! One evermore! 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Nore: Be sure you know the meaning of: blazoned; illumined; 
inherit; emblems. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. There is given here but one of the five stanzas of this 
poem, which has been set to music. In what songs that you know 
has our flag been ‘‘blazoned’’; in what stories has it been ‘‘il- 
lumined’’? 

2. How does a flag represent one’s country? What things 
can you think of that a good citizen can do for his flag and coun- 
try on the street? at home? at school? anywhere? 


OTHER POEMS BY HOLMES 
Grandmother’s Story of Bunker The Deacon’s Masterpiece or 


Hill Battle the Wonderful ‘“One-Hoss 
The Chambered Nautilus Shay’”’ 


The Boys Old Ironsides 
The Last Leaf 
This last poem was a favorite of Abraham Lincoln’s, 
Have you ever read any of these poems? If so, tell the class 
about them. 
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MORE ABOUT POEMS 


Besides being different in length of line and grouping of lines 
in stanzas, poems differ greatly in rhythm (rith’m). Rhythm in 
poetry is much the same as time in music. The words are so 
chosen that they can be divided into something like the meas- 
ures in music; and some words are accented in a way that is like 
the beats of music. 

When, for instance, you read the Longfellow poem, you read 
each line in four parts, and you ‘pronounced four syllables with 
more emphasis than the others, like this: 


I shot’ an ar’row in’to . the air.’ 
It fell’ to earth’ I knew’ not where’, and so on. 


It is fun, when you are studying poems, to see how the beats and 
measures go. You might see whether you can write the first eight 
lines of the Whittier poem with the spaces dividing the measures, 
and the accents to show the beats. 


VERSES FROM WHITTIER 


‘John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) is known as ‘‘The 
Quaker Poet.’’ He was brought up in a simple, thrifty farm home. 
There was much hard work in it, but also much real happiness. 

There were only about twenty books in the Whittier home. 
The principal reading matter of the family was the weekly news- 
paper, the almanac, and the Bible. The mother read much of the 
Bible to her children and talked with them about it. 

At the age of fourteen, Whittier’s schoolmaster loaned him a 
book of poems by Robert Burns, a Scottish poet. It was the 
first poetry of the kind he had ever read, and it had a great influ- 
ence upon him—so much that he became the poet of New England 
country life, as Burns was the poet of Scottish country life. He 
was always a devoted lover of nature. 

Whittier was greatly beloved. by all who knew him. Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes said of him: ‘‘One of the sweetest natures and 
one of the sweetest singers we ever had, or shall ever have.’’ 

In place of a complete poem from Whittier, you will find ex- 
tracts from several poems which are interesting because they tell 
about Whittier’s own life as a boy. 


Of his work as a boy he wrote in ‘‘Snow-Bound’’: 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows, 
The cattle shake their walnut bows. 
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In “The Barefoot Boy’’ he tells about the kinds of fun 
a country boy can have: 


Knowledge never learned of schools: 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl, and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy— 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 
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I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wal}, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes, beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 


Again, in ‘‘Snow-Bound,’’ Whittier tells of the fun he 
and his brothers had in shovelling a path through the drifts 


of snow: 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: ‘‘Boys, a path!’’ 
Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than Joy?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
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And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 

With dazzling crystal: we had read 

Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 

We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 


Of his mother’s interest in her children he tells in ‘‘Snow- 
Bound’’: 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 

Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 

At midnight on Cocheco town, 

And how her own great-uncle bore 

His cruel scalp-mark to four-score. 

Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free, 

(The common and unrhymed poetry 

Of simple life and country ways) 

The story of her early days— 

She made us welcome to her home; 

Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 

We stole with her a frightened look 

At the gray wizard’s conjuring book, 
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The fame whereof went far and wide 


Through ‘all the simple country-side; 

We heard the hawks at twilight play 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away; 

We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 

She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 


OTHER WELL-KNOWN POEMS BY WHITTIER 


Barbara Frietchie The Huskers 
Maud Muller The Drovers 
Songs of Labor The Corn Song 
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ROBERT OF LINCOLN 


William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878), another New England 
poet, was born in Massachusetts, November 3, 1794. Although 
the greater part of his life was spent in New York, his boyhood 
home was in the country, and some of his most famous poems 
were written there before he reached manhood. One of his 
best-known poems, ‘‘Thanatopsis,’’ was written when he was 
barely eighteen years of age. 

He was a keen lover of nature and noted the trees, flowers, 
and birds about his country home, and at an early age began to 
write verses about them. 

In the poem ‘‘Robert of Lincoln’’ he sings about the bobo- 
link (also called the reedbird and the ricebird). 


Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountainside or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
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Look what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there never was a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can! 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: 
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Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for his hungry brood 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work and silent with care; 
Off his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
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Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies and we sing as he goes: 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink, 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


FOR DISCUSSION AND READING 


1. What lines do you remember after reading the poem 
through once? 

2. Why is the bobolink’s wife said to be a Quaker? 

3. Why is the bobolink called a braggart? 

4. What is a humdrum crone? ‘Why is the bobolink so 
called? 

5. The bobolink is a bird you should see and hear to enjoy. 
If you wish to know about his habits and his home you will find 
a good description in ‘‘Bird Life Stories,’’ Book II, by C. M. 
Weed, published by Rand, McNally; also in ‘‘The Book of Birds 
for Young People,’’ by Schuyler Matthews, published by Putnam. 


OTHER POEMS BY BRYANT 
The Planting of the Apple Tree The Green Mountain Boys 
The Fringed Gentian Thanatopsis 
HOW MUCH CAN YOU REMEMBER? 
A CoMmPLETION TEST 


Without reading the poem again, put the right words into 
these places. Your score is the number you get exactly right. 


1. Bobolinks build their nests among the ....... 
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11. 


Here is a list of words taken from the poem you have just read. 
Their meanings are printed beside them. Try using the synonym 
instead of the word the poet chose and see what happens. 


Robert’s coat was very ....... 
His wife’s coat was ....... 


She sat upona...... in the nest. 

Robert sat upona...... near by and ....... 

There were ...... eggs in the nest. 

They were ...... flecked with ....... 

As soon as the little ones chipped the shell they ....... 

ONWGie ana LOY aehoiees 2 

ROUEN: Degal LO creas 2) Sareen for them. 

He became ....... 

He worked ...... for his children. 

He wasa...... father. 
Atathe atte of thes ie 2 the children were grown. | 
ey: all. 20 ay sate Se toethe: eae: | 


A GOOD GAME 


1. Which word or word group gives the meaning better? 
_ 2. Which sounds the better? 
3. Which fits the meter? 
dame — wife frolic — play 
mead — meadow bestirs — moves 
crest — top garment — clothing 
merry — jolly air — song 
patient. — calm and untiring wanes — approaches its end 
braggart — boaster crone — a withered old person 
knaves — rascals pipe — sing 
flecked — spotted chip — break 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 

But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 

And his musket molds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new, 

And the soldier was passing fair; 

And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


‘Now, don’t you go till I come,’’ he said, 
‘“And don’t you make any noise!’’ 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 

He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 

Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place— 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face; 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years through 
In the dust of that little chair, . 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
—EUGENE FIELD. 
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SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 


Sidney Lanier (1842-1881) was a poet who knew music and 
tried to make his poetry musical. In this poem about a river, he 
makes you imagine you hear the rush and noises of the river. 


Word-Pictures in Poems.—A good writer always tries to make 
his readers see and feel what he himself has seen and felt. Toa 
person who has never seen the sea or a mountain or a bobolink, 
the words used about these things do not mean nearly so much 
as they do to one who knows them well. But the person who 
has seen a great lake can imagine the sea from that, one who has 
seen hills can imagine mountains, one who knows blackbirds has 
some idea of a bobolink. 

In reading, then, it is important to try to remember what you 
know that is most like the thing described by the word. It will 
help you to see the picture the author meant you to see. So, be- 
fore you read the ‘“‘Song of the Chattahoochee”’ the first time, 
think over the following questions: 

What river do you know? Do you know it for a long distance 
or a short distance? Does it change much as it grows larger?- 

What hills and valleys have you seen? Were they rocky or 
grassy ? 

What are rushes like? Could you draw or paint them? 

What water weeds do you know? Could you draw them? 

Could you draw or paint any of the following: laurel? ferns? 
dewberry? reeds? hickory? poplar? chestnut? walnut? pine? 

You can find pictures of these things; and if you live in the 
country, you can find some of them in your neighborhood. 

What are the colors of ruby, garnet, amethyst? What are 
the colors of other precious stones you know of? If any one has 
any quartz, he might bring it to class. 

When you have read the poem, discuss the answers to these 
questions, showing the pictures you have made or found. Then 
you will understand better the word-pictures i in the poem. 
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Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 

I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 

And flee from folly on every side 

With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, Abide, abide, 
The wilful water-weeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
_ Here in the valleys of Hall. 


High o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
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Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 

Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 

These glades in the valleys of Hall. 


And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 
And many a luminous jewel lone— 
Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst— 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call— 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


—SIDNEY LANIER. 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


1. According to the river, what, in each stanza, tried to de- 
lay it? What did the river long to do? 

2. Read the poem aloud, trying to make the words sound 
like the stream that they are imitating. You will find the poem 
much more beautiful when you have every idea in it clear. 


SOME INTERESTING PHRASES 


hurry amain: rush with force. quartz: a rock crystal often clear 

run the rapid: rush and foam over the enough for the light to pass 
steep parts of the river-bed. through. There are many kinds, 

laving laurel: branches and twigs of some sparkling with bright colors. 
the laurel plant that bend into the | friendly brawl: a noisy quarrel be- 
water, bathing there. tween friends. 

fondling grass: the grass that tenderly | luminous jewel: a precious stone that 
touches the river as it passes. gives out light of brilliant colors, 

manifold tales: many different tales. e. g., diamond, emerald, or opal. 


am fain: would like to. 


A SUDDEN SHOWER 


James Whitcomb Riley (1853-1916) understood children so 
well that he came to be called, like Longfellow, the Children’s 
Poet. 
In the poem by Lanier about the Chattahoochee, the river was 
running along fast, without stopping. If you will read a few 
verses again and then read this poem about the sudden shower, 
you will see how poets make their kinds of sentences and :hythm 
help tell the story. In one of these we have long sentences with 
a flowing rhythm or beat that you can keep time to as in music. 
In the other we have sentences cut up into short parts. 


Barefooted boys scud up the street, 
Or scurry under sheltering sheds; 
And schoolgirl faces, pale and sweet, 


Gleam from the shawls about their heads. 
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Doors bang; and mother-voices call 


From alien homes; and rusty gates 
Are slammed; and high above it all, 
The thunder grim reverberates. 


And then abrupt—the rain! the rain! 
The earth lies gasping; and the eyes 

Behind the steaming windowpane 
Smile at the trouble of the skies. 


The highway smokes; sharp echoes ring; 
The cattle bawl and cowbells clank; 
And into town comes galloping 
The farmer’s horse, with steaming flank. 


The swallow dips beneath the eaves, 
And flirts his plumes and folds his wings; 
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And under the catawba leaves 
The caterpillar curls and clings. 


The bumblebee is pelted down 
The wet stem of the -hollyhock; 
And sullenly, in spattered brown, 
The cricket leaps the garden walk. 


Within, the baby claps his hands 
And crows with rapture strange and vague; 
Without, beneath the rosebush stands 
A dripping rooster on one leg. 
—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. You can find more than fifteen word-pictures in the poem. 
Read it again and see if you found them all. 

2. If some one will volunteer to get Longfellow’s ‘‘Rain in 
Summer,’’ and will read it to the class after he has studied it, and 
can read it well, the class can compare the poems. How are they 
alike? How are they different? Which lines sing themselves 


into your memory ? 
3. The following words are worth special study: scurry, alien, 
reverberates, abrupt, bawl, flirts, pelted, sullenly> 


MONOTONE 


Here is a poem with a stanza about rain, by a Chicago poet: 


The monotone of the rain is beautiful, 
And the long sudden rise and the slow relapse 
Of the long multitudinous rain. 
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The sun on the hills is beautiful, 
Or a captured sunset, sea-flung, 
Bannered with fire and gold. 
—CARL SANDBURG. 


A NATION’S STRENGTH 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong— 

Men, who for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


Discuss the meaning of: 


1. ‘‘Men who work while others sleep.’’ 
2. Men ‘‘who dare while others fly.’’ 


Read the lines that tell what makes a nation great and strong. 


OTHER POEMS BY EMERSON 


Rhodora The Mountain and the Squirrel, or A 
Each and All Fable (See page 30 of this book) 

Forbearance The Snow-Storm ; 
Concord Hymn A Sky-Born Music 
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WORD 


LIST 


In reading this book, if you do not understand what a word 


means or how it should be pronounced, look for it in the list. 


The 


diacritical marks over the vowels tell you which of the vowel 


sounds is the right one to use. 
gether at the head of the list. 


The vowel sounds are given to- 


&, as in fate é, as in Eve 6, as in 6r, all (61) ou, as in out 

A, as in care é, as in énd 6, as in ndt i, as in tise 

4, as in dd i, as in ice oi, as in oil a, as in Grn 

a, as in arm i, as in iil 00, aS in moon ti, as in tip 

a, as in ask 6, as in Old 00, as in f60t ’, as e in shovel 


A 


abashed, embarrassed. 

accuracy (ak’U-ra-si), correctness. 

adjacent (4d-ja’sént), lying next to. 

admonition (4d’’‘m0-nish’iin), warning. 

adverse (ad-virs’), unfavorable. 

aft (aft), near, towards, or in the stern of 
a ship. 

akimbo (a-kim’b0o), with the hand on the 
hip and the elbow turned outward. 

alert, look out. 

alien (al’yén), belonging to other people. 

ambassadors ({m-bis’sa-d6rz), men rep- 
resenting their country in another. 

amidships (a-mid’ships), near the middle 
of the ship. 

ample volume, full. 

anemones (a-ném’6-néz), flower-like sea 
animals. 

antenne (4n-tén’né), feelers. 

anti-macassar (4n’té-ma-kias’siir), a wash- 
able cover to protect a chair or sofa 
from hair oil (anti means against, and 
macassar was a kind of oil). 

architectural (ar’’ki-ték’tur-al), the art of 
building. 

area (a’ré-a), here space of sea. 

aristocracy (ar’’is-t6k’ra-si), people re- 

' garded as superior to others in birth or 
rank. 

armory (ar’m6r-i) a room on board old 
ships where weapons were kept. 

artisans (dr’ti-zinz), workmen. 

assailed (a-sald’), attacked. 

astral lamp, a kind of oil lamp. 

atoll (a’t0l), a circular coral reef sur- 
rounding a lagoon. 
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atom (at’om), a very small particle of 
anything. 

atone (a-ton’), make up for. 

attain (4-tan’), reach. 

audible (6’di-b’l), that is heard or can be 
heard. 

avail, can do anything. 

avalanche (&v’a-lanch), a great snowslide. 


B 


barricading (bar’’i-kad’ing), heaping up 
things to make a defence. 

bedight (bé-dit’), trimmed. 

bib and tucker, here dress (originally, bib 
and front). 

bilious-looking, yellowish in the face, as 
if ill from too much bile. 

bow (bou), the front part of a ship. 

bowsprit (bo’sprit), a long beam sticking 
out in front of a ship’s bow. 

box, an evergreen shrub. 

buccaneering (biik-a-nér’ing), behaving 
like a pirate. 

buskins (btis’kinz), here boots. 


C 


cachalot (kash’a-l6t), the sperm whale. 

calabash (kal’a-bash), a kind of gourd. 

capstan (kap’stain), a machine used on 
shipboard for hauling with repes. 

caravan (kar’a-van), here a company of 
riders. 

Cathay (ka-tha’), an old name for China. 

chores (ch6érz), the daily work in a house 
or on a farm. 

cithera (sith’a-ra), an ancient instrument 
somewhat like a guitar. 
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colossal (k6-l6és’4l), huge. 

commend (kém-méndqd’), praise. 

conceivable (kén-sév’a-b’l), imaginable. 

confute (k6n-fiit’), out-argue. 

consciousness (k6n’shiis-nés), being able 
to notice what is about one. 

consigned (k6n-sind’), given to. 

consume (k6n-sum’), use up. 

contemplated (cén’tém-plat’’ed), viewed. 

contracts (k6n-trakts’), draws its parts 
nearer together. 

contrivance (k6n-triv’ans), arrangements. 

contrive (k0n-triv’), find a way. 

corslet (k6rs/lét), metal breastplate and 
backplate. 

countenance (koun’té-nans), watch with 
approval. 

counterpoise (koun’tir-poiz), balancing 
weight. 

counting-house, an old word for office. 

craning (kran‘ing), stretching forward. 

credulity (kré-du'li-ti), readiness to be- 
lieve anything. 

crystallize (kris’tal-iz), shape itself into 
crystals, 

cumbrous (ktim’pbriis), awkward to han- 
dle. 

customary ceremonies (kiis’t6m-ar’’i sér’- 
@€-m0/’néz), usual way of doing some- 
thing special. c, 

cutter, a small boat carried by ships of 
war for use when needed. 


D 


debris (da-bré’), wreckage. 

decisive (dé-si’siv), that settles. 

declension (dé-klén’shiin), drop. 

delirium (dé-lir’i-tim), talking 
sense, in illness. 

deluder (dé-lud’ir), deceiver. 

desolate (dés’0-lat), empty and gloomy. 

devices (dé-vi'séz), ways of doing some- 
thing. 

disaster (diz-is’tir), a sudden bad mis- 
fortune. 

disastrous (diz-is’triis), doing much dam- 
age. 

dominie (dém‘i-ni), a schoolmaster. 

dunes, sandhills. 


without 


E 


economy (€-k6n’0-mi), saving. 

edible (éd’i-b’l), eatable. 

effective (6-fék’tiv), doing what it was 
meant to do. 

eked (€kt), made to seem more. 

engulf (én-giilf’), swallow. ; 


equipped (é-quipt’), provided with mate- 
rials. 

equivalent (é-qui’v4l-ént), equal in worth. 

ermine ((r’min), a white fur with black 
spots. 

eschewing (és-chi’ing), avoiding. 

essentials (6s-sén’shils), necessary things. 

evaporators (€-vap’0-ra’’t6rz), arrange- 
ments for driving water off in the air. 


evidence (év’i-déns), here something 
shown. 
evolutions (&v’’6-li’shitins), here move- 
ments. 


excess (éx-sés’), all we could spare. 
expands (éks-paindz’), spreads out. 
extinct, no longer existing. 


¥ 


fashioned (faish’tind), made. 

firelock (fir’l6k), an old-fashioned gun. 

flagon (flag’6n), a large vessel with a 
handle and a spout. 

flat heresy (hér’é-si), here quite contrary 
to the way the Cratchits felt. 

flexible (fléx’i-b’l), bending easily. 

flintlock, an old-fashioned gun; the same 
as firelock. 

foot-stove,.a hollow foot-stool with a 
bowl of hot ashes inside, to keep the 
feet warm. 

fossil (fds’il), coming out of a rock. 

frescoes (frés’k6z), wall pictures. 

full array, dressed in fine clothes. 


G 


gallantly attired, gaily dressed. 

galvanized (gal’vin-ized), iron coated 
with zinc. 

gangway, a plank by which a ship is en- 
tered or left. ; 

geysers (gi’sfirz), hot springs which 
sometimes spurt up fountains for a 
short time. 

gloaming, twilight. 

grizzled, mixed with gray. 

gruel (grii’él), a thin soup made of meal. 

gunwale (giin’él), the rim about a boat. 


H 


habitude (hib’i-tiid), habit. 

hanger, a short sword. 

helving, putting a handle on. 

heresy, see flat heresy. 

Hesperides (hé&s-pér’i-déz), a magic gar- 
den in which grew fairy apples. 

hibernating (hi’bar-nat’’ing), spending 
the winter in a doze or sleep. 
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hippocampus pippitopitus (hip’’6-kimp’- 
us pip’’pi-t6p’i-tiis), a made-up learn- 
ed name for an animal. 

hordes (hérdz), disorderly crowds. 

hull down, so far away that only the sails 
can be seen. 

hurricane (hfr’i-kan), a terrible popical 
storm, here a sudden rage. 


u 


impetuously (im-pét’t-ts-li), 
and vigorously. 
implements (im’plé-ménts), 
work with. 
impressed (im-prést’), 
strongly. 
instantaneously (in’’stin-ta’né-iis-li), in- 
stantly. 
instinctively (in-stink’tiy-li), 
stopping to reason, 
involved (in-vélvd’), mixed up in. 
iridescent (ir’’i-dés’ént), shining with all 
colors. 


suddenly 
things to 


made to feel 


without 


J 
jerked beef, dried beef. 


K 


kedged, moved in by pulling from one 
point to another. 
knoll (n6l), a very small hill. 


L 


Lang Fjeld (lang fyéld). 

lapses of time, periods of time. 

leeward (lé’wird), on the side away from 
the wind. 

littered, supplied with straw and hay. 

loon (l00n), a wild bird. 

lures, attractive places (p. 432); attracts 
(p. 286). 

luxurious (ltks-i’rl-tis), here enjoying 
themselves by thinking about. 


M 


magnetic (mig-nét’ik), attracting, as a 
magnet attracts iron. 

main, here sea. 

main sheet, largest sail. 

marvellous (mar’vél-iis), wonderful. 

mask on a fountain, a carved mask in the 
stonework of a fountain (common in 
Italy). 

mathematician (math’’e-ma-ti’shtin), one 
who understands arithmetic and simi- 
lar studies. 


meerschaum (mér’sh6m), a glossy white 
material, colored brown by smoke. 

Mignon (mén’yin), the name of a famous 
song. 

minute (min-iit’), very small. 

mollusc (mdl’tisk), oyster or other water- 
animal like it. 

monotone (m6n’6-tdn), a tone all on the 
same note. 

mortally, here deeply. 

multitudinous (miil’’ti-tii’din-tis), 
many. 

mustered out, formally dismissed at the 
end of service. 

mutinous (mii’tin-tis), rebellious. 

myriad (mir’i-4d), many thousands. 

mysterious (mis-té’ri-iis), not understood. 

mythology (mi-thdl’6-ji), all the stories 
about gods and goddesses. 


very 


N 


nectar ‘(nék’tar), in Greek stories, 
drink of the gods, 


the 


oO 


obscured (6b-skiird’), partly hid. 

obstacles (6b’sta-cl’z), things in the way. 

Officious zeal (6-fish’tis zél), with a great 
deal of fussing. 

offing, the sea some distance from the 
shore, but in sight of it. 

old salt, old sailor. 


P 


parachute (par’a-shoot), umbrella-shaped 
thing for carrying a person through the 
air. 

passing, here very. 

petrified (pét’ri-fid), turned into stone or 
as still as if turned into stone. 

petulant (pét’G-lant), cress, 

phosphorescent (fds’’fér-és’ént), 
out light without heat. 

plover (pliiv’dr), a kind of bird. 

porpoise (p6r’piis), a large sea fish. 

portals (pér’talz) of his gullet, here jaws. 

posterity (pds’tér’i-ti), descendants. 

Crees Coe aay ,care beforehand. 

precipitous (pré-sip’i-tiis), steep. 

predominated (pré-d6ém‘i-nat-ed), 
most striking. 

prematurely (pré’’ma-tir‘li), too soon. 

prig, a person who thinks he is always 
right. 

prim, stiff-looking. 

prospective (pr6-spék’tiv), that we had in 
mind. 

pursuit (pfir-stit’), chase. 


giving 


was 
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R 


railing, scolding. 

rajah (ra’ji), the title of an East Indian 
ruler. 

rallied, teased. 

rampant, here wildly excited. 

ramshackle (rim’shak’1), about to fall to 
pieces. 

rasping, grating. 

refuge (réf’aj), shelter from danger or dis- 
tress. 

refugee (réf’’u-je’), one who flees to a for- 
eign country for safety. 

refuse (réf’Us), waste. 

relapse, here beginning again. 

remedied (rém’é-déed), made good. 

repining, complaining. 

respectively (ré-spék’tiv-li), each in turn. 

retort, answer back. 

rheumatic (r00-mit’ik), having rheuma- 
tism, 


s 


sail-yards, spars of timber to which sails 
are attached. 

sacrilege (sak’ri-léj), not respecting sa- 
cred things. 

sally, here group of bird nctes. 

scullery (skiil’Gr-i), in England, a small 
room in which dishes and clothes are 
washed. 

shallop (shal’6p), a small, light boat. 

soughing (sif’ing), the sound of the wind. 

skilful devices, clever ways. 

span, here space. 

sphere (sfére), globe. 

squadron (skw6d’ron), a group of ships. 

sta’bu’d bow (bou), the right-hand side 
of the bow of a ship. 

stanchion (stan‘shtin), a metal post. 

stark, strong. 

teera (stér’aj), the lowest part of the 
old of a ship used by passengers. 

steppes (stéps), plains (Russian word). 

stern, the rear end of a ship. 

stops, arrangements on a musical instru- 
ment by which keys and notes are 
changed. 

substantial (stib-stan’shal), solid. 

sugar-loaf hat, an old-fashioned hat 
shaped like a loaf of sugar. 

sumach (st’mak), a plant having brilliant 
red leaves in autumn. 

sumptuous (stimp’tu-tis), rich. 

supernal (sti-pir’nal), heavenly. 


Ae 
tally, here count. 
telegraphed in code, telegraphed words 
meaningless unless read with a key. 


tense, tight. 

tentacles (tén’tak’lz), hair-like feelers. 

themes (thémz), subjects. 

thrall (thrall), slave; held me thrall, 
stopped me on my way. 

threadbare, worn so that you can see un- 
der the threads. 

tinder-box, a box containing inflammable 
material for catching a spark made by 
striking steel on flint (used before 
matches were invented). 

tissues (tish’iis), muscles and similar 
parts of the body. 

titanic (ti-tin’ic), gigantic. 

tolerably, here rather. 

topic (tdp’ik), subject. 

tortoise (t6r’tiis). 

tory (tdr’I), in the Revolutionary War, 
siding with England. 

treacle (tré’k’l), syrup. 

tremor (trém’6r), trembling. 

tremulous (trém’ii liis), shaking a little. 

trundle, walk clumsily. 

tumult (ta’miilt), confusion and noise. 

turf roof, a roof made of sod. 

turmoil (tar’moil), disturbance. 


U 


uncanny (tin-kin’ni), unnatural. 

unconscious (tin-kén’shtis), not able to 
know what is going on. 

uncouth (iin-k00th’), awkward. 

unerring (tin-adir’ing), not making any 
mistakes. 

uniform (i’ni-form), the same through- 
out. 

unshipped, took down. 

upland, among hills. 


Vv 


valves, means of opening. 

vaporous (va’por-iis), like a thin cloud. 

visage (viz’aj), face. 

voluntary (v6l’tin-tar-i), of one’s own 
accord. 


Ww 


wander-thirst, strong desire to wander. 

warping, becoming crooked as it dries. 

waste, wilderness. | 

waxing, growing. 

weather cheek, the cheek toward the 
wind. c 

weird (werd), strange. 

wrought me her-self, here grew. 
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